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THE 


FLORIST  AND  POMOLOGIST. 


NEW  HARDY  BEGOMIAS. 


WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 


SHE  plate  with  which  we  introduce  to  our  readers  a  New  Series  of  .the 
i  Florist  and  Pomologist,  represents  a  highly  popular  family  of  plants, 
under  a  new  phase.  "VYe  have  hosts  of  Begonias  familiar  as  stove 
plants  ;  wTe  are  not  unacquainted  with  them  as  inhabitants  of  the 
greenhouse  or  the  window  garden  ;  we  have  acquired  some  experience 
with  them  as  ornaments  of  the  summer  flower  garden  ;  but  until  the  fortunate 
acquisition  by  the  Messrs.  Veitcli  &  Sons  of  the  subjects  of  our  illustration, 
no  one  was  sanguine  enough  to  hope  to  meet  with  any  form  of  this  popular 
genus,  taking  its  rank  amongst  the  hardy  subjects — the  everybody’s  plants — 
of  our  gardens.  And  yet  we  are  assured  from  practical  experience,  that  this 
character  will  be  sustained  by  one  at  least  of  the  beautiful  novelties  we 
now  figure,  B.  Veitchii  having  withstood  a  winter  temperature  of  25°  F. 
with  absolute  impunity  ;  while  as  B.  rose  flora  comes  from  an  equally 
elevated  habitat,  it  may  fairly  be  assumed  that  it  will  keep  rank  with  its 
brilliant  compeer  in  respect  to  endurance  of  cold. 

Both  these  species  are,  it  will  be  observed,  dwarf  herbaceous  plants  ; 
and  even  if  it  should  prove  that,  whilst  enduring  the  cold,  they  require 
some  slight  protection  against  the  vicissitudes  of  our  variable  climate,  we 
must  welcome  them  as  amongst  the  most  valuable  and  important  of  recent 
acquisitions,  since  they  are  not  only  remarkable  for  the  size  and  beauty 
of  their  blossoms,  but  also  for  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  culti¬ 
vated.  Both  are  natives  of  the  Andes  of  Peru,  and  grow  at  an  elevation 
of  from  12,000  to  12,500  feet 

Though  presenting  a  certain  amount  of  similarity  in  their  aspect,  the 
two  sorts  are  abundantly  different  both  as  to  foliage  and  flowers.  B.  Veitchii 
has  thick  concave  leaves  of  an  obliquely  ovate  or  roundish  cordate  outline, 
two-flowered  scapes  8  to  10  inches  high,  and  large  flowers  of  a  bright 
3rd  Ser. — i. 
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cinnabar  red  colour,  one  being  female  and  rather  smaller  than  the  male. 
B.  rosa flora  has  also  thick  concave  leaves  ;  but  they  are  of  a  more  rounded 
outline,  with  much  deeper  basal  lobes,  and  the  veins  are  so  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  as  to  render  the  surface  bullate ;  while  the  scapes,  which  are  red, 
like  the  petioles,  are  three-flowered;  and  the  large  flowers  are  of  a  clear  rose 
colour,  one  of  the  three  being  female.  They  are  thus  abundantly  distinct  as 
decorative  plants,  and  out  of  bloom  have  more  the  aspect  of  some  broad¬ 
leaved  Saxifrage,  such  as  8.  ciliata,  than  that  with  which  we  have  hitherto 
been  familiar  amongst  Begonias.  There  are  other  technical  differences,  such 
as  the  form  of  the  bracts,  which  are  oblong  in  B.  VcitcJiii,  and  broader  and 
shorter  in  B.  rosa  flora ;  while  in  the  first  the  wing  of  the  ovary  is  blunt- 
pointed,  the  ovary  being  smooth,  and  in  the  latter  it  is  acutely  pointed,  the 
ovary  being  hairy. 

No  doubt  these  very  showy  novelties  will  open  out  a  new  field,  of  which 
the  hybridiser  will  not  be  slow  to  avail  himself.  T.  M. 


NOTES  ON  FINE-FOLIAGED  SUB-TROPICAL  PLANTS.— I. 


THE  OBDER  MUSACEiE. 


''HE  small  group  of  Musads,  containing  only  four  genera,  Heliconia 
Musa,  Strelitzia,  and  Bavenala,  does  not,  on  a  cursory  view,  appear  to 
contain  many  plants  possessing  superlative  or  even  ordinary  merit, 
as  decorative  objects,  for  the  open  air  in  this  country;  but  yet  on 
examination  we  find  that  it  contains  a  few  gems  of  the  first  water 
for  that  purpose,  and  also  as  regards  their  utility  to  mankind. 


The  order  comprises  some  of  the  most  valuable  plants,  both  for  the  abundance  of  nutritive 
food  afforded  by  their  fruit,  called  in  the  tropics  Plantains  and  Bananas,  and  for  the  many 
domestic  purposes  to  which  their  gigantic  leaves  are  applied ;  the  Banana  being  used  for 
thatching  Indian  cottages,  for  a  natural  cloth  from  which  the  traveller  may  eat  his  food, 
and  as  a  material  for  basket-making.  Finally,  one  species  ( Musa  textilis ),  yields  a  most 
valuable  flax,  from  which  some  of  the  finest  muslins  are  prepared. 

Voight,  in  his  Hortus  Suburbanus  Calcuttensis,  published  in  1845,  says 
of  the  Musa  paradisaica,  that  it  “  fruits  throughout  the  year.”  The  fruit 
of  the  Banana  affords  a  luxury  that  is  familiar  to  the  traveller  in  every 
quarter  where  it  ripens  its  fruit,  against  which,  however,  he  has  at  first  a 
certain  degree  of  prejudice,  whether  as  a  dessert  or  cooked  article  ;  blit 
this  prejudice  is  soon  overcome,  and  the  Banana  is  thereafter  regarded  as 
an  indispensable  article  at  his  table.  As  in  many  other  cases,  Bananas 
are  the  most  delicious  when  the  ripe  fruits  are  gathered  fresh  from  the 
plants  ;  these  have  a  totally  different  flavour  from  the  exported  fruits, 
which  are  cut  green,  and  have  to  ripen  on  the  passage.  The  varieties  differ 
also  both  in  size,  appearance,  and  quality,  and  the  flavour  differs  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  season  at  which  they  ripen.  They  may  be  designated,  if  grown 
under  favourable  circumstances,  as  plants  of  continuous  or  perpetual 
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growth,  throwing  up  suckers  at  all  seasons,  and  ripening  their  fruit  in  about 
ten  months  from  the  rising  of  the  sucker,  Thus  a  continuous  crop  of 
fruit  is  produced,  justifying  the  foregoing  quotation  from  Yoight. 

Little  care  is  bestowed  on  their  cultivation  by  the  natives  of  the  plains 
of  India,  beyond  selecting  a  sheltered  open  space  for  the  plantation.  They 
almost  invariably,  however,  plant  a  group  as  near  to  their  cottages  as  con¬ 
venient,  and  as  the  soil  of  the  plains  is  more  or  less  alluvial,  they  are  there 
found  in  great  perfection  and  luxuriance.  The  Dwarf  Banana  ( Musa  chi- 
nensis,  Sweet. ;  Cavendishii,  Paxt.),  wTas  sent  to  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cal¬ 
cutta  by  the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  with  a  collection  of  economic  plants 
in  my  charge,  in  1837,  since  which  time  it  has  been  extensively  cultivated 
in  the  East  Indies,  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its  fruit,  and  its  dwarf 
habit,  which  render  it  a  most  valuable  sort  for  general  cultivation,  as  it 
sustains  less  injury  than  the  tall  varieties' of  Musa  paradisaica,  from  the 
periodical  gales  which  occur  at  the  change  of  the  monsoon. 

It  appears  that  twelve  species  of  Musa,  natives  of  the  East  Indies,  were 
known  to  Yoight  in  1845,  and  since  that  time  several  species,  not  enume¬ 
rated  in  his  work,  have  been  introduced  to  this  country,  amongst  which 
M.  Ensete,  a  native  of  Abyssinia,  is  most  conspicuous.  This  may  indeed  be 
regarded  as  the  most  magnificent  Musad  known,  possessing  the  habit  and 
character  of  Roxburgh’s  M.  superb  a,  a  native  of  Dindygul.  It  only  requires 
the  temperature  of  the  conservatory,  and  is  capable  of  bearing  exposure 
to  the  open  air  in  summer,  where  it  grows  most  luxuriantly,  forming,  in 
my  opinion,  the  most  striking  and  magnificent  object  imaginable  as  a 
foliage  plant.  In  my  enumeration  of  the  species  of  Musa  adapted  for  open- 
air  decoration  it  will  occupy  the  first  place  ;  but  I  must  first  offer  a  few 
remarks  on  the  genera  Strelitzia  and  Raven  ala. 

Battersea  Park.  J.  Gibson. 


NEW  ROSES. 

-j£pYEW  Roses  may,  perhaps,  be  considered  an  appropriate  subject  for  dis- 
jgJLj)  cussion  at  this  particular  season  of  the  year;  but  I  would  not  raise 
tefe©  the  expectations  of  my  readers  too  high  by  the  assumption  of  this 
VYp  title,  and  therefore  say  at  once  that  I  do  not  intend  to  venture  on 
prophecies,  but  to  deal  with  facts.  After  many  years’  experience  I 
have  concluded  not  to  deliver  a  final  judgment  on  a  new  Rose  until  I  have 
seen  it  grow  and  blossom  in  my  own  hands.  This,  as  will  be  seen,  places 
beyond  my  present  pale  the  Roses  first  sold  in  the  autumn  of  1867,  because 
they  have  bloomed  in  France  only.  Although  I  have  been  through  all  the 
French  Rose  grounds  recently,  and  have  seen  most  of  their  novelties,  I 
would  as  soon  venture  to  name  the  horse  that  should  win  the  Derby  of 
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1868,  as  to  say  which  of  the  numerous  high-sounding  names  and  tempt¬ 
ingly-described  novelties  would  prove  to  be  the  real  gems  of  the  year. 

It  is  amusing  and  instructive  to  meditate  in  one’s  yearly  round  on  the 
different  treatment  these  novelties  meet  with  at  the  hands  of  the  raisers. 
Guided  by  the  light  of  experience,  they  know  perfectly  well  whether  high, 
low,  or  moderate  living  is  suitable  to  their  proterjees ,  and  most  likely  to 
develope  the  desired  points  of  beauty  to  the  last  degree  of  capability. 
Here  is  a  Rose  with  few  or  thin  petals,  petted  and  stuffed  like  a  prize  pig  ; 
here  another,  naturally  too  gross  and  bulky,  left  to  shift  for  itself,  or 
treated  according  to  Banting.  One  is  allowed  to  develope  every  flower-bud 
that  forms ;  another  exhibits  a  blossom  only  here  and  there.  And  so 
closely  and  skilfully  are  the  plants  tended,  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
decide  whether  more  flower-buds  have  ever  been  formed,  or  whether  they 
have  been  formed  and  removed  in  a  very  early  stage  of  existence,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  the  grower.  But  let  me  have  a  Rose  in  my  own 
hands,  know  the  routine  of  cultivation,  watch  the  various  stages  of  pro¬ 
gress  from  the  unfolding  of  the  leaf  to  the  development  of  the  flowers, 
and  I  have  real  data  on  which  to  reason,  and  found  an  opinion. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  yet  true,  that  notwithstanding  the  fierce 
diatrabes  that  have  been  launched,  and  in  some  instances  justly  launched, 
against  new  Roses,  then*  sale  continues  to  increase  !  My  own  experience 
is  that  more  new  Roses  were  sold  last  year  than  in  any  previous  year ; 
but — and  this  is  an  important  but — the  sale  has  been  confined  to  fewer 
sorts — sorts,  the  raiser’s  description  of  which  can  be  endorsed  by  a  second 
and  independent  authority.  Rose  amateurs  do  not  seek  novelty  less  than 
formerly,  but  are  quitting  the  haphazard  system  of  taking  the  prettiest 
descriptions,  having,  no  doubt,  found  by  experience  that  Roses  on  paper, 
and  Roses  on  the  tree,  are  not  always  identical  in  fact,  notwithstanding 
the  identity  of  name. 

Well,  then,  to  the  New  Roses  of  the  autumn  of  1866  and  the  spring  of 
1867  I  shall  confine  my  remarks,  reserving  for  consideration  at  a  later  date 
the  novelties  of  November,  1867 — albeit,  the  swTeet  music  of  their  names 
and  their  descriptions  is,  as  the  most  recent  of  incantations,  still  ringing 
in  my  ears.  Having  grown  nearly  all  the  New  Roses  sent  from  France  in 
the  autumn  of  1866,  I  think  that  I  may  venture  to  select  and  describe 
twenty-four  sorts  as  likely  to  prove  worthy  of  being  added  to  the  most 
limited  collection. 

Antoine  Bucher ,  H.  P. ;  flowers  bright  red,  very  large,  full,  well-formed,  and  globular  ; 
growth  vigorous.  A  seedling  from  Madame  Domage. 

Aspasie,  II.  P. ;  flowers  clear  rosy  red,  with  deeper-coloured  centre,  of  large  size  and 
full ;  growth  vigorous. 

Black  Prince,  II.  P. ;  flowers  dark  crimson,  shaded  with  black,  large,  full,  and  of  perfect 
form ;  habit  hardy  and  vigorous ;  the  foliage  broad  and  handsome. 

Charles  Verdier ,  H.  P.  :  flowers  fine  rosy  flesh  colour,  bordered  with  white,  of  fine 
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form,  very  large  and  full ;  growth  vigorous.  A  good  hardy  light-coloured  Hose.  A  seed¬ 
ling  from  Victor  Verdier. 

Cocur  de  Lion,  II.  P.  :  flowers  bright  even  rose  colour,  large,  full,  and  of  perfect  form  ; 
growth  vigorous. 

Comtesse  de  Jancourt,  H.  P.:  flowers  fine,  rosy  flesh  colour,  large,  full,  and  of  good  form, 
pleasing  and  distinct ;  growth  vigorous. 

Francois  Treyve ,  H.  P. :  flowers  dark  shining  scarlet,  resembling  the  Cabbage  Rose  in 
form,  large  and  full;  growth  vigorous. 

Gloire  de  Montplaisir ,  H.  P. :  flowers  brilliant  red,  large,  full,  and  of  perfect  form  ; 
growth  vigorous. 

Horace  Vernet,  H.  P.  :  flowers  beautiful  velvety  red,  shaded  with  dark  crimson,  petals 
broad  and  round,  large,  and  almost  full.  A  showy  Hose,  hardy  and  free  ;  growth  vigorous. 

Jules  Calot,  II.  P.  :  flowers  beautiful  bright  reddish  carmine,  large,  and  of  perfect  form 
growth  vigorous. 

Lady  Sufficld,  H.  P.  :  flowers  pure  purplish  crimson,  the  colour  uniform  throughout,  not 
shaded,  large,  full,  and  of  per'ect  form ;  foliage  handsome  ;  growth  vigorous. 

Madame  Bellendcn  Ktr ,  H.  P. :  flowers  pure  white,  of  medium  size,  full ;  growth  mode¬ 
rate.  A  good  white  Rose,  flowering  in  clusters. 

Madame  George  Paul,  H.  P. :  flowers  dark  bright  rose,  shaded  and  edged  with  white, 
large  petals,  also  large  and  round,  full,  and  of  good  form. 

Madame  Margottin,  Tea-scented :  flowers  beautiful  dark  citron  yellow,  the  circumference 
of  the  petals  cream  colour,  large,  globular,  and  full ;  habit  good  ;  growth  vigorous. 

Madame  Pulliat ,  II.  P. :  flowers  dark  rose,  large,  full,  and  of  fine  globular  form  ;  growth 
vigorous. 

Madelaine  Nonin,  H.  P. :  flowers  rose  colour,  slightly  tinged  with  salmon,  large,  full, 
and  globular;  growth  vigorous.  A  fine  large  Rose,  something  in  the  way  of  Baron  Gonella  ; 
very  distinct. 

Mdlle .  Annie  Wood,  H.  P. :  flowers  beautiful  clear  red,  large,  and  full ;  growth  vigorous. 

Monsieur  Furtadot,  Tea-scented :  flowers  clear  sulphur  yellow,  produced  in  clusters, 
something  in  the  way  of  Celine  Forestier,  of  good  form,  and  full ;  growth  vigorous. 

Monsieur  Noman,  H.  P. :  flowers  delicate  rose,  bordered  with  white,  large,  and  full ; 
growth  vigorous;  habit  of  Jules  Margottin,  but  of  a  different  colour. 

Napoleon  III.,  H.  P.:  flowers  scarlet  and  violet  shaded,  large,  but  not  quite  full,  colours 
beautiful ;  growth  rather  slender. 

Paul  Verdier ,  IT.  P. :  flowers  bright  rose,  large,  full,  and  of  perfect  form ;  growth  vigorous. 

Souvenir  de  Monsieur  Boll ,  II.  P.  „•  flowers  cerise  red,  very  large  and  full,  of  perfect 
form  ;  growth  vigorous. 

Thosin,  H.  P. :  flowers  pure  bright  rose,  large,  full,  and  of  fine  form  ;  growth  vigorous. 
A  good  hardy  Rose  of  free  growth,  and  very  sweet. 

Velours  Pourpre,  H.  P. :  flowers  bright  velvety  crimson,  illumined  with  dark  brown 
scarlet  and  violet,  large  and  full ;  growth  moderate. 

Paul's  Nurseries ,  Waltham  Cross ,  N.  William  Paul. 


A  FEW  HINTS  ON  FORCING  GRAPE  VINES. 

fUST  at  tlie  time  tlie  Florist  and  Pomologist  drops  into  the  hands  of 
its  readers,  all  those  who  want  ripe  Grapes  hy  the  end  of  May  or  the 
(gjj®  middle  of  June,  will  be  about  starting  to  force  the  Vines  they  have 
V?  in  cultivation  for  that  purpose.  I  will  assume  that  the  Vines  have 
been  dressed  with  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  soft  soap,  compounded  with 
tobacco  water  and  clay  ;  hut  if  not  done  the  following  is  the  proportion 
I  recommend  : — B  oz.  of  soap,  4  oz.  of  sulphur,  1  oz.  of  soft  soap,  and 
a  pint  of  weak  tobacco  water,  to  one  gallon  of  water,  clay  being  mixed 
with  it  until  it  is  of  the  thickness  of  paint.  It  is  to  be  put  on  with  a  home¬ 
made  paint  brush  formed  of  short  pieces  of  bass  matting.  Dress  the  Vines 
over  very  carefully,  taking  care  to  fill  every  crevice  with  the  mixture.  Do 
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not  bark  the  Vines,  but  rather  take  a  little  extra  trouble  to  stop  up  every 
crevice  of  the  bark.  This  will  help,  in  a  great  degree,  to  destroy  any  insects 
which  may  be  secreted  under  the  bark. 

If  the  early  vinery  has  pipes  in  it,  for  heating  by  the  means  of  hot 
water,  and  sulphur  and  lime  has  been  left  on  the  pipes  from  last  season, 
let  these  be  removed  by  washing  and  scraping,  or  they  will  most  likely  rust 
the  young  tender  berries  soon  after  the  Vines  are  out  of  bloom.  I  have 
known  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun,  together  with  the  influence  of  the  hot 
pipes  and  a  dry  atmosphere,  to  rust  Grapes — so  much  so,  that  they  have 
cracked  before  they  have  finished  their  colouring.  The  giving  air  to  Vines 
in  hard  frosty  weather  is  well  known  by  all  those  who  have  to  force  early 
to  be  a  critical  matter,  especially  in  windy  weather. 

The  Vineyard,  Garston.  J.  Meredith. 

ROOT  CULTURE. 

ERE  the  words  “  Sacred  to  the  Roots  ”  to  be  inscribed  on  every  fruit- 
tree  border  throughout  these  islands,  then  fruit-growing  would  at  one 
bound  reach  a  higher  level,  whence  general  success  might  almost 
be  commanded.  Root  culture  is  the  weak  feature  of  our  practice. 
In  fact  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  as  a  science  it  is  all  but 
ignored.  The  ideas  of  the  best  cultivators,  are  upon  this  head  of  the  most 
elementary  description.  With  many  they  reach  no  further  than  that  roots 
belong  to  the  earth,  and  that  they  must  be  covered  over.  Others  go  a  step 
beyond  this,  and  add  that  they  must  be  kept  near  the  surface,  and  be 
furnished  with  suitable  food  and  drink.  But  scarcely  any  have  yet  reached 
the  length  of  boldly  contending  that  they  must  have  a  place  entirely  to 
themselves,  though  it  is  only  by  such  isolation  that  they  can  receive  the 
special  culture  which  they  need,  and  which  their  vital  importance  to  the  plant, 
and  their  direct  influence  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  produce  demand. 
Many  of  our  so-called  improvements  in  root  culture,  simply  add  to  the 
cruelty  with  which  they  are  treated.  Lifting  them,  for  instance,  nearer  the 
surface,  only  brings  them  nearer  to  one  destructive  agent,  and  closer  to 
the  jaws  of  death. 

No ;  if  fruit  borders  must  be  cropped  with  other  things,  and  digged 
deep  for  these  objects,  then,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  let  us  encourage 
them  to  pierce  down  beyond  the  reach  of  our  ruthless  spades,  so  as  to  give 
them  at  least  a  chance  of  life.  What  is  the  use  of  enriching  our  borders 
with  food  for  severed  roots  ?  It  only  mocks  their  helplessness,  or  tempts 
them  to  move  forward  to  swift  destruction  at  the  next  digging  !  Are  fruit 
trees,  then,  so  worthless,  their  health  of  so  little  consequence,  their  produce 
of  so  small  value,  that  we  cannot  afford  a  bit  of  ground  for  their  special 
use  ?  Can  it  be  that  the  humblest  herb  or  the  commonest  vegetable,  is  of 
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greater  'worth  than  these  ?  Each  of  these  demands  and  secures  its  special 
plot,  making  this,  in  fact,  the  condition  of  its  presence.  And  herein,  I  fear, 
lies  the  reason  of  our  neglect  of  the  roots.  They  are  out  of  sight,  and, 
unless  at  planting,,  pruning,  or  digging  times,  are  for  this  reason  mostly 
out  of  mind,  and  their  condition,  their  accidents,  and  their  barbarous 
mutilations  are  alike  unseen.  They  are  proverbially  long-suffering ;  they 
retain  a  firm  hold  of  life ;  their  perseverance,  and  even  their  success  under 
crushing  treatment,  is  well  nigh  miraculous.  Cast  down,  tom  up,  cut 
asunder,  they  are  not  destroyed.  In  the  silence,  in  the  darkness,  exposed 
to  freezing  cold,  benumbed  with  chilling  water,  they  work  bravely  on  to 
recover  their  misfortune,  resolved  to  live,  and  not  to  die.  But  the  warfare 
with  our  cruel  culture  is  unequal.  Once  a-year,  sometimes  much  oftener, 
we  attack  them  with  our  spades.  Hardly  have  they  had  time  to  gather 
up  their  energies  and  heal  their  wounds,  than  they  are  made  to  bleed 
afresh.  And  so  the  unequal  contest  continues,  until  at  last  the  energies  of 
the  roots  become  paralysed,  and  their  signals  of  distress  are  hoisted  high 
on  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  After  this  remedial  measures  are  generally  too 
late.  The  roots  are  debilitated  by  active  disease,  and  the  virus  of  death 
itself  has  run  through  the  entire  plant. 

Scarcely  ever  is  a  diseased  plant  removed  but  the  state  of  the  roots 
affords  a  clue  to  the  cause  of  death.  They  have  •  either  been  thrust  into  an 
ungenial  medium,  or  badly  treated  in  a  good  soil,  the  latter  being  by  far 
the  most  common  cause  of  disease.  It  is  also  readily  preventible.  The 
chief  remedy  consists  in  letting  them  alone  ;  and  to  this  end  the  roots  of 
every  tree  must  have  that  which  the  humblest  blade  of  grass  demands  as 
the  condition  of  its  growth,  and  the  charter  of  its  birthright — a  piece  of 
ground  wholly  to  itself. 

Harclwicke  House ,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  D.  T.  Fish. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  PEAR  TREES  IN  POTS.— I. 

2TvT  is  now  several  years  since  I  first  recommended  this  mode  of  culture 


for  Pears — at  first  with  some  little  hesitation,  because  I  had  found  in 


i 

%-f  some  cases  that  the  fruit  of  Pears  ripened  under  glass  wras  not  equal 
to  that  gathered  from  trees  in  the  open  air ;  and  there  was  a  ten¬ 
dency,  not  only  in  myself,  but  with  other  cultivators,  to  allow  the 
trees  to  stand  in  the  orchard  house  till  their  fruit  was  ripe.  It  was  indeed 
an  irksome  task  to  remove  trees  with  such  fine  fruit  on  them,  from  calm 
and  pleasant  quarters,  although  in  the  warmer  parts  of  England  quite 
necessary  to  give  piquancy  of  flavour. 

The  best  kind  of  compost  for  the  pot  culture  of  Pear  trees  is  two-tliirds 
loam  (that  called  sandy  loam  is  to  be  preferred),  and  one-tliird  of  manure 
thoroughly  decomposed.  This  should  be  mixed  and  prepared  towards  the 
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end  of  summer,  and  about  the  middle  of  September  be  removed  to  a  slied  ; 
so  that  towards  the  end  of  October,  when  the  trees  should  be  potted,  t}ie 
compost  may  be  in  a  proper  state  as  regards  dryness.  If  a  considerable 
number  of  trees  are  proposed  to  be  cultivated,  the  No.  8,  or  11-incli  pot,  is 
to  be  preferred,  as  that  is  a  portable  size,  which  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  as  the  trees  are  destined  to  be  removed  twice  a-year.  In  potting, 
the  compost  should  be  well  shaken  into  the  mass  of  fibrous  roots  ;  and 
when  the  pot  is  filled  to  about  three-fourths  of  its  depth,  it  should  be 
rammed  firmly  down  with  a  stout  stick,  and  the  pot  then  filled  up,  another 
ramming  being  given  so  as  to  leave  the  surface  concave.  Water  should 
then  be  poured  gently  on  till  it  soaks  through  and  through  the  mould,  and 
the  operation  may  be  considered  as  finished. 

The  kind  of  Pear  trees  to  be  selected  for  pot  culture  are  pyramids, 
grafted  or  budded  on  the  Quince  stock.  These,  if  they  have  been  well 
managed  in  the  nursery,  will  be  full  of  blossom  buds,  and  their  roots 
masses  of  fibres,  so  that,  to  use  an  old-fashioned  gardening  expression, 
they  “  will  not  miss  their  moving” — which  I  presume  is  to  be  interpreted, 
“  their  removal  will  not  retard  their  growth”.  They  will  in  truth,  if  potted 
in  November  or  early  in  December,  bear  a  nice  crop  the  following  season. 
As  soon  as  the  trees  are  potted,  they  should  be  placed  in  the  orchard  house, 
stowed  as  thickly  as  possible,  and  the  pots  covered  with  leaves  or  litter  to 
some  5  or  6  inches  in  depth.  This  will  keep  the  mould  in  a  proper  state 
of  moisture,  and  prevent  injury  from  frost.  If  trees  three  or  four  years 
old  are  potted  they  may  be  expected  to  bear  nice,  although  not  full,  crops 
the  second  year  after  potting,  but  they  will  not  bear  full  crops  till  some  six 
or  seven  years  old. 

Their  routine  culture  should  be  as  follows  :  They  may  remain  undis¬ 
turbed  in  the  orchard  house  with  their  protection  of  leaves  or  litter  till  the 
end  of  March,  when  it  should  be  removed,  and  the  trees  have  a  good 
supply  of  water.  This  treatment  applies  not  only  to  freshly  potted  trees,  but 
to  those  already  established.  Although  the  trees  are  so  close  that  their  pots 
touch  each  other,  they  may  be  suffered  to  bloom  and  set  their  fruit  with¬ 
out  being  moved.  As  the  Pear  does  not  put  forth  its  leaves  to  any  extent 
till  long  after  the  fruit  is  set,  no  injurious  crowding  takes  place.  About 
the  end  of  the  first  week  in  June,  when  in  the  greater  portion  of  England 
spring  frosts  are  over,  all  the  trees  should  be  removed  from  the  orchard 
house  to  their  summer  quarters,  which  should  be  some  sunny  place  near 
the  orchard  house.  If  the  soil  be  moist  and  tenacious,  the  pots  should  be 
plunged  to  only  two-tliirds  of  tlieir  depth,  and  then  covered  with  some  light 
half-decayed  manure  to  about  2  or  8  inches  deep.  If  the  soil  of  the  summer 
quarters  be  dry  and  light  the  pots  may  be  plunged  to  their  rims,  and  the 
surface  of  each  pot  covered  with  decomposed  manure  saturated  with  liquid 
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manure  to  2  inches  in  depth ;  and  then,  if  the  weather  he  hot  and  dry,  the 
whole  of  the  border  in  which  the  pots  are  plunged  should  be  covered,  pots 
and  all,  with  short  half-decayed  manure,  or  anything  like  it,  so  that  hut 
little  water  may  he  required.  During  the  summer  the  fruit  should  be 
thinned,  for,  owing  to  the  kind  nature  of  the  climate  in  which  the  trees 
blossomed,  the  fruit  will  set  in  large  clusters,  and  if  not  thinned  will 
give  Pears  inferior  or  worthless.  A  tree  the  second  year  of  its  potted  life 
may  he  suffered  to  bear  one  dozen  of  Pears  ;  in  the  third  year  from  a  dozen 
and  a  quarter  to  a  dozen  and  a  half.  As  a  rule,  a  tree  in  an  11 -inch  pot 
should  not  be  allowed  to  bear  more  than  two  dozen  of  Pears  of  ordinary 
size,  and,  if  large  kinds,  seldom  or  never  more  than  one  and  a  half  dozen. 

The  pot  culture  of  Pear  trees  is  so  simple  and  so  safe  in  its  results, 
that  it  must  and  will  progress  ;  so  that  in  a  few  years  people  who  annually 
have  crops  of  fine  Pears  with  the  assistance  of  glass,  will  look  with  wonder 
on  the  dark  ages  of  Pear  culture,  when  the  crop  entirely  depended  on  the 
mildness  or  the  converse  of  our  springs — if  mild,  Pears  ;  if  frosty,  no  Pears. 
'  T.  R.  • 


PEAS  NEW  AND  OLD. 


earlier,  and  perhaps  the  more  important  of  the  various  sorts  of 
Peas  grown  this  year  at  Chiswick,  for  experimental  purposes,  were 
briefly  described  atp.  190  (1867)  of  the  former  series.  The  remainder, 
amongst  which  will  be  found  some  very  useful  sorts,  and  many  old 
favourites,  will  now  be  noticed ;  their  quality,  generally  speaking,  is, 
however,  scarcely  equal  to  that  of  some  of  the  varieties  already  mentioned. 


British  Queen  is  a  white  wrinkled  Marrow,  an  old,  well-known,  and  general  favourite. 
When  sown  at  the  same  time  as  Sangster’s  No.  1  it  comes  into  use  three  weeks  after  that 
variety.  It  is  very  prolific,  and  continues  hearing  for  a  long  time  in  succession,  so  that  a 
great  many  gatherings  can  he  had  from  the  same  row.  It  grows  from  6  to  8  feet  in  height  ; 
the  pods  are  very  large,  full,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  containing  from  seven  to  nine  large  peas 
in  each,  of  very  fine  quality.  Hooper's  Incomparable ,  Wonder,  and  Gattell's  Wonder  are 
identical  with  it.  Tall  Mammoth  very  much  resembles  it,  but  is  a  few  days  later. 

Knight's  Tall  White  Wrinkled  Marroiv  is  a  few  days  later  than  British  Queen.  It  grows 
from  4£  to  5  feet  high,  and  is  very  prolific  ;  the  pods  are  pale  green,  rather  flat,  with  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  thin  inner  lining;  they  contain  from  seven  to  eight  peas  each,  which  are  remarkably 
sweet  and  tender.  Spider  Pea  (Stuart  &  Mein),  is  a  white  wrinkled  Marrow,  of  good  flavour. 

Lynn's  Prolific  Wrinkled  is  a  white  wrinkled  Marrow,  about  3  feet  high  ;  when  sown  at 
the  same  time  it  comes  into  use  one  month  after  Sangster’s  No.  1.  It  was  the  latest  of  all  the 
varieties  grown.  The  pods  are  small,  but  well  filled.  It  is  very  prolific,  with  a  fine  hardy 
constitution,  standing  against  the  summer  droughts  well.  The  dried  seed  is  of  a  brownish 
white  colour,  small,  much  compressed,  almost  square,  with  a  small  black  spot  on  each.  Owing 
to  this  characteristic  it  is  sometimes  called  Black-eyed  Susan. 

Auvergne,  a  second  early  white  Marrow,  is  an  old,  well-known,  and  general  favourite  where 
quantity  not  quality  is  desired.  Sown  at  the  same  time,  it  comes  into  use  about  a  fortnight 
after  Sangster’s  No.  1.  The  pods  are  long  and  rather  narrow,  much  curved  at  the  point, 
containing  from  seven  to  ten  peas  in  each.  It  has  a  very  vigorous  hardy  constitution,  grows 
from  4  to  6  feet  high,  and  is  very  prolific.  Dickson's  Favourite  is  a  selection  from  the 
Auvergne ;  the  pods  are  larger,  broader,  and  not  nearly  so  much  curved ;  it  is  the  better 
variety  of  the  two,  and  is  very  often  substituted  for  it.  Torwoodlee  is  a  synonym  of  Favourite. 

Princess  Boyal  is  a  second  eaily  white  Marrow,  from  2h  to  3  feet  high,  eighteen  days 
later  than  Sangster’s  No  1,  and  a  first-class  Pea.  The  pods  are  large  and  broad,  with  from 
seven  to  eight  large  peas  in  each,  of  excellent  quality.  It  is  of  a  fine  vigorous  constitution, 
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and  an  abundant  bearer.  The  ripe  seed  is  large,  round,  smooth,  slightly  indented,  of  a  very 
clear  whitish  appearance.  Cattell's  Kent  Rival  is  iden  ical  with  it. 

Paradise  Early  Marrow  is  ten  days  later  than  Sangster’s  No.  1,  and  about  4§  feet  high. 
The  pods  are  large,  full,  and  broad,  of  a  whitish  appearance,  containing  from  seven  to  eight 
large  peas,  of  very  good  quality.  It  is  a  prolific  and  good  Pea.  Mein's  Paradise ,  Giant  Early 
Marrow ,  and  Excelsior  Marrow  are  identical  with  it. 

Somersetshire  Early  Prolific  is  very  similar  to  the  old  White  Prussian.  Peabody  is  of 
the  same  class,  but  of  no  particular  merit.  Harrison's  Perfection  is  quite  superseded. 

Waterloo  Marrow  is  about  6  feet  high ;  sown  at  the  same  time,  it  comes  in  three  weeks 
after  Sangster’s  No.  1.  The  pods  are  large,  full,  slightly  curved,  containing  from  seven  to 
eight  large  peas  in  each,  of  very  good  quality.  Victoria  Marrow  is  identical  with  it. 

Garbutt's  Amazon  is  a  very  strong-growing  blue  Marrow,  about  6  feet  high,  three  weeks 
later  than  Sangster’s  No.  1,  with  large  full  pods  and  large  peas,  but  of  poor  flavour. 

Prizetaker  is  a  well-known  second  early  green  Marrow,  from  4£  to  5  feet  high,  about  a 
fortnight  later  than  Sangster’s  No.  1.  The  pods  are  large,  rounded,  curved,  remarkably  well 
filled,  and  of  a  deep  green  colour.  It  is  a  very  prolific  free-bearing  variety,  and  very  handsome 
in  appearance,  always  commanding  a  high  price  in  market.  It  is,  however,  not  very  sweet 
in  flavour  ;  indeed,  the  varieties  of  this  class  of  Peas  are  altogether  inferior  in  flavour  to  the 
wrinkled  varieties.  The  ripe  seed  is  of  a  mixed  white  and  olive  green.  Laxton’s  Prolific  Long- 
pod  is  very  similar  to  this,  but  is  frequently  mixed  with  a  white-seeded  variety,  the  same  in 
general  appearance.  Green  Prolific  and  Grotto  are  identical  with  it.  Green  Marroio  (Wrench), 
is  a  somewhat  stronger  grower,  a  larger  sample,  wi  h  broader  and  larger  pods.  Blue  Excel¬ 
sior  is  a  second  early  green  Marrow ;  Knight's  Blue  Emperor  is  identical  with  it.  Early 
Surprise  is  somewhat  larger,  and  an  improvement. 

Scimetar ,  a  well-known  variety,  and  much  esteemed  for  general  purposes  is  much 
used  for  field  culture,  as  it  is  very  hardy,  and  does  well  without  staking.  It  grows  about 
3  feet  high,  and  comes  in  three  weeks  after  Sangster’s  No.  1.  The  pods  are  large,  curved  or 
swoi d-shaped,  rather  flat,  well-filled,  with  from  seven  to  nine  peas  in  each,  of  a  nice  green 
colour,  and  fair  quality.  Carter's  Improved  Scimetar  is  no  improvement.  Flack's  Imperial, 
of  the  same  class,  is  earlier  than  Scimetar.  Banksian  Marrow  is  an  improvement  on  it.  Carter's 
Surprise  is  of  the  same  style.  Harrison's  Glory  is  quite  superseded. 

Blue  Prussian  is  an  old  well-known  variety,  a  very  prolific  bearer,  but  of  poor  flavour. 
Woodford  Green  Marrow  is  of  the  Prussian  class,  and  also  poor  in  flavour.  Butt's  Wonder  is 
from  four  to  five  days  later,  rather  larger,  and  an  improvement  on  it. 

A.  B. 


ORB’S  APPLE. 


(^rfHIS  though  an  old  Apple,  is,  nevertheless,  comparatively  unknown,  and 
(Rpj)  yet,  as  a  dessert  fruit  in  the  months  of  February,  March,  April,  and 
p/  j  May,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  unrivalled,  being  as  fresh,  crisp,  and  juicy 
FA  then,  as  most  other  Apples  are  in  September  and  October.  Before 
Christmas  it  is  sharp  and  sour ;  but  in  the  late  spring  months  its 
freshness  and  piquancy  of  flavour  is  something  remarkable — so  much  so, 
that  it  seems  as  if  it  had  been  just  gathered  from  the  tree,  and  yet 
combined  with  a  peculiar  softness  of  substance,  like  that  of  the  White  Cal- 
ville.  It  is  also  an  excellent  cooking  variety  in  the  spring  months. 

Its  appearance  is  somewhat  against  it,  for  it  might  well  be  termed 
ugly — nearly  as  unprepossessing  as  that  richest  of  all  Apples,  the  Cornish 
Oilliflower.  It  is,  however,  much  relished  and  sought  after,,  by  all  who 
have  tasted  it. 

It  is  of  medium  size,  oblong,  inclining  to  ovate,  flattened  at  both  ends, 
obtusely  angular  on  the  sides ;  eye  small,  closed,  depressed,  set  in  a 
narrow  irregularly-formed  cavity ;  stalk  about  half  an  inch  in  length, 
slender,  rather  deeply  inserted ;  skin  thick,  and  always  of  a  greenish 
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colour  when  on  the  tree,  tinged  with  reddish  brown,  and  thickly  spotted  with 
numerous  copper-coloured  or  ferrugineous  specks  on  the  side  next  the  sun. 
After  the  fruit  has  been  some  time  gathered  the  green  colour  changes  to  a 
yellowish  shade.  The  flesh  when  quite  ripe  is  of  a  yellowish  tint,  firm  but 
crisp,  juicy  and  tender,  sweet  and  very  refreshing,  with  a  slight  perfume. 

The  tree  itself  is  hardy,  free-growing,  and  an  abundant  bearer.  The 
fruit,  however,  would  be  benefited  by  being  grown  in  a  warm  situation,  it 
being  so  late  in  ripening.  It  is,  perhaps,  questionable  if  it  would  succeed 
in  our  northern  counties ;  but  for  the  southern  counties  it  is  highly  to  be 
recommended. 


It  was  raised  at  Purser’s  Cross,  Fulham,  by  the  late  John  Grd,  Esq., 
about  ninety  years  ago,  from  seed  of  an  imported  Newtown  Pippin,  and 
was  sent  out  from  the  Hammersmith  Nursery.  The  variety  is  figured 
in  the  “  Transactions  ”  of  the  Horticultural  Society  (ii.,  285.) 

Chiswick.  A.  F.  Barron. 


HERBACEOUS  CALCEOLARIAS. 

)ERY  few  plants  are  more  effective  for  decorative  purposes  than  the 
Herbaceous  Calceolaria,  and  none  more  easily  grown  if  properly 
treated.  Few  subjects  have,  moreover,  made  greater  progress  of  late 
years  in  respect  to  quality  than  these.  A  few  years  since  we  had 
tall,  weakly- growing  plants,  that  required  a  number  of  sticks,  and 
much  tying- out,  to  fit  them  for  exhibition.  Now,  thanks  to  skilful  hybrid- 
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ising,  we  have  them  dwarf,  and  of  robust  habit,  with  a  profusion  of  large 
well-shaped  flowers  of  brilliant  colours,  which,  when  grouped  together,  have 
a  charming  effect,  whether  used  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory  or 
the  flower  garden. 

The  Calceolaria  ought  to  he  more  appreciated  than  it  is,  and  more 
collections  should  he  brought  forward  at  our  exhibitions.  Those  who  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  International  and  other  London  flower 
shows,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  gorgeous  effect  produced  by  the 
collections  staged  by  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Sons,  Mr.  Turner,  and  Mr.  James. 
Such  collections  as  these  show  to  what  perfection  the  Calceolaria  may 
be  grown,  and  ought  to  stimulate  others  to  try  and  do  likewise.  A  few 
hints  as  regards  their  proper  treatment  may  be,  it  is  thought,  of  some  use 
to  those  who  wish  to  grow  them  well. 

Having  procured  a  packet  of  seed  of  a  good  strain,  it  is  advisable  to 
sow  in  82-sized  pots,  so  as  to  secure  a  proper  drainage ;  this  is  easily 
effected  by  putting  in  2  inches  of  broken  crocks  and  an  inch  of  rough 
mould  of  a  fibrous  nature ;  the  pots  must  then  be  filled  to  wflthin  half  an 
inch  of  the  top  with  soil  composed  of  equal  proportions  of  loam,  leaf 
mould,  and  silver  sand,  which  must  he  rubbed  through  a  fine  sieve.  The 
surface  must  be  made  very  smooth,  and  watered  gently,  and  after  the 
water  has  thoroughly  drained  off,  the  seed  is  to  be  sown  very  thinly  over 
the  surface.  Place  the  pots  in  a  cool  frame,  with  a  slight  shading  over 
them,  until  the  seedlings  are  ready  to  be  pricked-off.  They  ought  to  he 
pricked-off  into  a  box  or  pan  filled  with  the  above-named  compost,  and 
returned  to  the  cool  frame,  where  they  should  be  kept  close  and  shaded  for 
a  few  days  till  they  have  made  fresh  roots,  when  the  shading  can  be  taken 
off,  and  abundance  of  air  given.  After  they  have  made  their  fourth  leaf, 
they  ought  to  be  put  into  60-sized  pots,  and  kept  in  a  temperature  of  from 
65°  to  70°,  with  abundance  of  moisture.  As  soon  as  they  have  filled  these 
pots  with  roots,  they  should  he  shifted  to  large  48  or  82-sized  pots,  which 
is  quite  large  enough  for  the  first  year  of  flowering.  The  compost  to  be 
used  now  is  two  parts  turfy  loam,  one  part  leaf  mould,  and  one  part 
rotten  dung  and  silver  sand.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  pot  too  firmly. 
To  have  a  nice  bushy  plant,  and  a  succession  of  bloom,  the  centre  ought 
to  he  pinched-out  as  soon  as  the  plants  have  established  themselves  in 
their  blooming  pots. 

The  plants  to  grow  on  for  the  second  year  ought  to  be  selected  while 
in  flower,  and  cut  back  immediately  after  the  flowers  have  faded.  They  may 
then  be  placed  behind  a  north  wall,  where  they  should  remain  until  the 
second  week  in  September,  during  £  which  period  they  must  be  watered 
moderately.  After  this,  they  should  he  repotted  into  a  10-incli  pot,  in 
which  they  are  to  remain  for  blooming  the  next  season.  The  same  compost 
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as  last  mentioned  should  be  .used,  but  the  plants  should  be  potted  more 
firmly.  Decayed  leaves  ought  to  be  carefully  taken  away ;  and  the  plants 
should  be  fumigated  once  a-fortnight,  or  oftener  if  necessary,  to  keep  them 
free  from  the  aphis  and  other  insects  that  are  apt  to  infest  them. 

Syon  House  Gardens.  George  Fairbairn. 


ON  VINE  PRUNING. 

STRONGLY  recommend  those  who  have  hitherto  pruned  their  Vines 
on  the  Close  system,  to  try  the  Extension  one.  Let  them  prune  to  a 
good  eye  instead  of  cutting  every  visible  eye  away,  and  I  am  sure 
they  will  soon  see  the  advantage  of  adopting  this  method.  I  think  it  a 
practical  anomaly  that  a  quick-growing  and  long-lived  plant  like  the 
Grape  Vine  should  not  be  allowed  to  extend  itself,  except  in  the  first  few 
years  after  planting.  Long  before  the  Vines  get  into  their  teens,  they  are  re¬ 
stricted  to  about  the  same  quantity  of  leaves  every  season,  and  consequently 
there  is  no  impetus  given  to  the  roots  to  extend  themselves  much ;  but  let 
the  top  extend  yearly,  and  the  roots  will  do  so  likewise,  and  enjoy  their  fresh 
food  much  better  than  taking  the  old  dose  over  again.  I  believe  many 
vineries  have  been  ruined  because  the  roots  have  not  had  the  power  to  push 
onward.  A  vinery  might  be  made  much  more  productive  as  well  as  orna¬ 
mental,  and  it  would  be  more  in  conformity  with  the  habit  of  the  plant,  if 
the  Vines  were  festooned,  and  trained  wherever  they  could  get  proper  light. 
As  this  cannot  be  easily  accomplished  in  lean-to  houses,  I  train  them  after 
the  fan  fashion,  and  do  not  dress  them  up  like  Hop  poles. 

Cole  Orton  Hall  Gardens.  M.  Henderson. 


EPIPHYLLUM  TRUNCATUM  AND  ITS  VARIETIES. 


«HE  Epiphyllum  truncation  has  always,  since  its  first  introduction  from 
Brazil  in  1818,  received  the  attention  of  cultivators,  and  many  a  hoary - 

f  headed  son  of  Adam  has  pointed  with  pride  to  the  big  Cactus  at  the 
end  of  the  vinery,  now  all  a-blaze  with  blossom,  that  had  been  grafted 
by  himself  some  twenty  years  before.  At  intervals  a  few  others  were 
obtained,  as  E.  truncation  bicolor,  Bridgesii ,  and  rubro-tinctum, ;  and  in  1889 
the  lovely  E.  Russelliamon  made  its  appearance,  also  from  Brazil.  This 
latter,  although  recorded  as  a  variety  of  E.  truncation,  is  certainly  a  distinct 
species,  for  while  the  varieties  of  E.  truncation  usually  flower  in  November 
and  December,  the  natural  blooming  period  for  E.  Russelliamon  is  the  month 
of  May.  There  are,  besides,  other  differences,  the  petals  being  evenly 
reflexed,  the  stamens  straight,  and  the  seed-vessel  angular ;  while  in 
E.  truncation  the  flower  is  ringent,  the  stamens  curved,  and  the  seed-vessel 
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smooth.  Moreover,  the  thick  leafy  branches  are  less  toothed  than  those  of 
E.  truncatum,  and  only  one-third  of  their  size. 

The  late  Mr.  Hamp,  of  Mawbey  House,  Stockwell,  tried  hard  to  obtain 
a  hybrid  between  Epiphyllum  truncatiim  and  Cereus  speciosissimus,  but  could 
never  succeed.  He  did,  however,  raise  one  good  variety  of  truncatum, 
named  magnificum.  Mr.  Bruce,  also,  the  talented  gardener  at  Collier’s 
Wood,  Merton,  tried  in  vain  to  produce  a  hybrid  between  the  E.  truncatiim 
section  and  E.  speciosum  and  others,  although  he  obtained  some  beau¬ 
tiful  hybrids  in  other  sections.  It  may,  therefore,  be  concluded  that 
E.  truncatum  will  not  hybridise  with  the  large-flowered  species.  More 
recently,  some  very  beautiful  hybrids  were  raised  at  the  Tooting  nursery 
between  the  E.  Russellianum  and  E.  truncatum ,  having  the  symmetrical 
form  of  the  first,  and  flowering  two  months  later  than  the  last.  The 
advantage  gained  by  this  cross  was  important,  inasmuch  as  it  extended 
the  blooming  time  quite  through  the  winter,  to  say  nothing  of  the  supe¬ 
riority  of  form  which  was  secured. 

These  varieties  of  E.  Russellianum  were: — E.  R.  rubrum flower  double  the  size  of 
E.  Russellianum,  and  of  a  bright  rosy  red;  E.  R.  cupreum ,*  not  so  large  as  the  last,  of 
a  coppery  tinge,  slightly  suffused  with  pur  file ;  E.  R.  superbum,*  in  which  the  purple 
of  E  Russellianum  and  the  reddish  tinge  of  E.  truncatum  are  beautifully  blended.  Added 
to  these,  a  very  pretty  hybrid  of  the  Russellianum  section  was  raised  by  Mr.  Snowr,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  De  G-rey,  called  E.  R.  Snowii.  No  further  addition  appearsto  have  beenmade  up 
to  the  present  time  to  this  section. 

In  the  following  list  I  have  enumerated  and  briefly  described  the  best  and  most  showy 
varieties  of  the  E.  truncatum  section: — E.  truncatum  majus,*  larger  than  the  species,  and  of 
a  deep  rose  colour;  albo-lateritia,*  petals  silky  white,  margined  with  brick  red;  amabile, 
white  and  piirple;  aurantiacum,  reddish  orange;  bicolor ,  white  and  rose  edged;  coccineum ,* 
deep  scarlet;  cruentum,*  dark,  purplish  red;  magnificum,  large,  bright  rose  and  white;  pur- 
pur  cum,*  deep  purple,  nearly  self-coloured;  roseum,*  bright  rose;  rubro-tinctum,  white 
and  purplish  red;  Ruckerianum ,  purplish  red,  tinged  with  violet;  splendens,*  deep  rose; 
spectabilis,  white,  with  purplish  margin;  spectabilis  carminatum,  white,  with  reddish 
margin;  salmoneum,  salmony  red;  tricolor,  deep  reddish  purple  and  white;  violaceum, 
silvery  white,  with  light  purple  margin  ;  violaceum  grandiflorum ,  like  the  last,  but  larger ; 
violaceum  superbum,  deep  purple  and.  white.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  hybrids, 
raised  by  me,  at  the  Tooting  nursery. 

That  the  above  are  among  the  most  useful  of  wflnter-blooming  plants, 
whether  for  the  greenhouse,  conservatory,  or  table  decoration,  and  that 
they  have  not  hitherto  received  that  attention  they  so  justly  merit,  there 
can  be  no  question.  Plants  raised  from  cuttings,  grow  and  flower  tolerably 
well,  but  they  do  infinitely  better  when  grafted  on  stems  from  G  inches 
up  to  18  inches  or  so  in  height.  This,  moreover,  allows  the  flowers  to 
hang  in  their  natural  way,  and  also  to  show  themselves  to  the  best 
advantage.  The  compost  most  suitable  for  them  is  good  pasture  loam  and 
sandy  peat,  in  about  equal  parts,  adding  a  moderate  proportion  of  leaf 
mould,  and  of  brick  rubble.  Pot  them  when  they  begin  to  grow  after 
flowering;  drain  well,  and  do  not  overpot.  Place  them  in  a  brisk  heat 
till  they  have  made  their  growth ;  afterwards  in  a  lower  temperature,  and 
in  a  drier  house  to  harden :  and  finally  expose  them  to  the  full  sun,  to 
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induce  tliem  to  set  their  buds.  They  will  begin  to  bloom  in  November, 
and  by  moving  a  few  at  a  time  into  a  warmer  bouse,  the  blooming  season 
may  be  continued  till  the  spring — the  Russellianum  hybrids  being  used 
to  come  in  after  those  of  the  truncatum  group  are  past. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  experiment  for  amateurs,  and  others  having 
time  at  their  disposal,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  hybrid  between  E.  trun¬ 
catum  and  Cereus  fiagelliformis,  as  it  is  more  than  probable  that  a  distinct 
and  useful  progeny  would  be  the  result.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  the 
former  would  need  retarding,  as  C.  fiagelliformis  does  not  usually  flower 
till  late  in  the  spring,  or  in  the  early  summer  months.  Seedling  plants 
flower  in  three  years  from  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed. 

Tooting.  W.  Buckley. 


VINE  STOCKS,  AND  THEIR  USE  IN  GRAPE-GROWING. 

vjZJJpUCH  has  lately  been  said  about  Grape-growing,  but  my  opinion  is 
|jJ  JP  0  that  we  lmow  very  little  as  yet  as  to  what  can  be  done  for  its  improve- 
rnent.  I  am  satisfied  from  experiment  that  we  have  a  broad  and 
fertile  field  before  us;  but  curious,  interesting,  and  satisfactory  as 
they  were,  my  experiments  were  only  as  a  beginning  of  this  work.  I 
have  long  thought  that  for  early  forcing  a  great  gain  might  be  secured  by 
working  the  Yines  upon  stocks  having  quick  root-action,  such  as  Graham’s 
Muscat  Muscadine,  or  the  Chasselas  Musque.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
when  worked  on  the  kinds  I  have  named,  the  flavour  would  be  much  im¬ 
proved,  and  the  fruit  matured  much  earlier.  The  character  of  the  fruit  is, 
however,  sometimes  changed  by  grafting  ;  for  instance,  I  have  grafted  the 
Royal  Ascot  (which  is  an  oval  Grape),  on  Graham’s  Muscat  Muscadine, 
and  thus  grafted,  it  is  not  so  large  in  the  berry,  but  quite  round,  and  even 
improved  in  flavour. 

For  a  late  crop  of  Grapes,  and  for  hanging,  the  Yines  should  be  grafted 
on  Lady  Downes’  Seedling,  West’s  St.  Peter’s,  or  some  other  variety  that 
retains  its  leaves  till  late  in  the  season  ;  for  Grapes  cannot  be  expected 
to  hang  in  a  fresh  condition  without  some  sap  flowing  in  the  wood,  or 
without  leaves.  Some  years  ago  I  bought  a  seedling  Grape  that  promised 
well  as  a  variety  for  late  use,  and  as  a  companion  to  the  Lady  Downes’, 
from  which  it  was  raised,  though  it  was  of  a  beautiful  golden  colour. 
This,  as  it  fruited  on  the  seedling  plant,  was  first-rate  in  all  respects,  but 
subsequently  it  has  been  a  bad  setter,  and  when  stoning  would  become 
galled  and  scalded  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner.  But  it  is  one  of  the 
strongest  growers  I  know ;  and  as  I  had  propagated  many  plants  of  it,  I  de¬ 
termined,  on  finding  it  useless  as  a  fruit-bearer,  to  try  its  value  as  a  stock, 
for  which  purpose  I  planted  out  several  in  my  vineries.  Those  in  my  Muscat 
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house  I  grafted  with  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  although  the  golden 
Lady  Downes’  is  as  bad  or  a  wrorse  setter  than  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
yet  the  latter  when  grafted  on  it,  set  like  a  Black  Hamburgh,  required 
to  be  liberally  thinned,  and  swelled- off  extremely  well,  the  fruit  being 
entirely  different  in  appearance  from  all  the  varieties  of  Muscats  in  the  . 
house. 

I  have  for  some  time  been  thinking  about  a  method  which  might  easily 
be  employed,  and  which,  I  believe,  while  affording  a  ready  means  of  graft¬ 
ing  sorts  which  it  might  be  supposed  wTould  be  improved  by  this  process, 
would  also  enable  us  to  do  so  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  time  as  regards 
the  growth  of  the  variety  intended  to  be  fruited.  My  plan  was  to  plant 
wdiatever  varieties  might  be  considered  the  most  suitable  for  stocks,  in  the 
places  intended  to  be  occupied  by  the  fruit-bearing  Vines,  and  near  to  the 
stocks  to  plant  the  sorts  intended  to  bear  fruit ;  then  to  cut  both  back  so 
to  insure  a  break  from  near  the  ground,  and  when  the  two  varieties  had 
made  growth  enough,  and  the  young  wood  was  in  proper  condition,  to 
inarch  them,  stopping  the  growth  of  the  stock  as  soon  as  a  union  was 
effected,  and  encouraging  the  other  to  make  a  vigorous  growth.  After  one 
or  two  years’  growth  and  experience,  the  root  of  the  stock,  or  that  of  the 
fruit-bearing  plant,  might  be  destroyed  if  it  were  considered  advisable. 

Where  many  varieties  of  grafts  are  wanted  in  a  house,  another  very  in¬ 
teresting  set  of  experiments  might  be  worked  in  this  way  : 

If  there  is  an  established  Vine  or  two  in  a  house  which 
can  be  conveniently  used,  get  a  lot  of  grafts  of  properly 
ripened  wood  of  the  varieties  which  it  may  be  desired  to 
fruit,  and  work  the  Vine  all  over  with  these.  This  should 
be  done  without  cutting  too  deeply  into  the  stock,  which 
would  cause  it  to  bleed,  and  so  prevent  a  union ;  but  a 
very  shallow  cut  inch  long  should  be  made,  with  a  cross 
downward  cut  at  the  end,  and  the  graft  be  fitted  to  it  as 
shown  in  the  sketch.  The  graft  should  be  bound  up  with 
bass  matting  rather  tightly,  and  then  the  junction  covered 
with  grafting-wax.  A  large  Vine  grafted  thus,  would  carry 
many  sorts,  and  the  grafts  would  bear  fruit  the  same 
season.  When  Vines  have  been  badly  ripened,  it  might 
be  advisable  to  graft  them  in  the  same  way  with  eyes  from  properly  ripened 
wood,  of  the  sorts  intended  to  be  fruited. 

I  am  now  just  starting  several  graperies  and  shall  try  many  experi¬ 
ments  in  the  way  of  grafting  different  sorts  on  what  I  fancy  will  be  suitable 
stock,  so  as  to  try  which  succeeds  best,  and  whether  improvements  cannot 
be  made  by  this  means  in  regard  to  flavour,  size,  &c.  I  advise  others  in¬ 
terested  in  this  subject  to  do  the  same.  In  a  future  paper  I  shall  state 
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my  experience  about  hybrid  Grapes,  and  in  what  line  we  ought  to  proceed 
in  trying  to  get  these. 

Royal  Nursery ,  Ascot.  John  Standish. 


LONICERA  AUREO-RETICULATA. 

’HIS  plant  is  adapted  for  a  variety  of  decorative  purposes.  With  us 
'))  here  it  has  proved  perfectly  hardy,  which  is  a  point  of  great  import¬ 
ance.  Last  season  we  employed  it  in  the  flower  garden,  and  found 
it  to  be  most  effective  as  an  edging  plant,  always  looking  well  under 
the  vicissitudes  of  our  variable  climate.  It  may  be  rapidly  in¬ 
creased  by  cuttings  of  the  lialf-ripened  wood,  in  a  gentle  heat  in  spring. 
As  soon  as  struck,  pot  off  into  small-sized  pots,  two  plants  in  each,  and  keep 
them  well  pinched  to  induce  lateral  branches.  By  these  simple  means  nice 
compact  plants  are  secured  by  bedding-out  time.  I  take  care  to  have 
them  thoroughly  liardened-off  by  gradually  exposing  them  to  the  full  blaze 
of  the  sun ;  and  plant  pretty  closely  so  as  to  form  a  compact  line  at  once. 
Should  there  be  any  gaps  wTe  peg  down  the  shoots.  Frequent  pinchings 
are  requisite  to  keep  the  line  in  good  order.  I  never  allow  the  lines  to 
exceed  4  or  5  inches  in  height.  As  it  has  proved  so  satisfactory  for  the 
purposes  I  have  named,  I  intend  employing  it  to  a  much  greater  extent 
another  season. 

It  also  forms  a  most  desirable  plant  for  pillar  decoration  in  a  lofty  conser¬ 
vatory  when  thoroughly  exposed.  In  the  shade  its  beautiful  laced  foliage 
is  but  faintly  defined.  We  have  plants  in  the  conservatory  here  20  feet  high, 
equally  proportionate.  These  are  objects  of  interest  all  the  year  round. 

Wrotham  Park,  Barnet.  John  Eddington1 


CULTURE  OF  THE  DWARF  BANANA. 

AVING  succeeded  tolerably  well  in  cultivating  this  very  excellent 
exotic  fruit — the  Musa  chinensis  alias  Cavendishii — I  beg  to  record  the 
practice  which  has  led  to  that  result,  feeling  assured  that  if  the  sim¬ 
plicity  of  its  culture  were  better  known,  it  would  be  more  generally 
grown. 

I  first  obtained  some  suckers,  which  were  in  due  course  shifted  from  pot 
to  tub,  and  from  one  vinery  to  another,  wherever  most  heat  was  to  be  found. 
In  this  way  I  had  but  very  indifferent  success,  and  the  plants  were  always 
liable  to  injury  in  their  removal  from  house  to  house.  I  resolved,  then, 
to  try  them  in  the  fruiting  Pine  stove,  which  is  kept  at  a  uniformly  high 
temperature  throughout  the  year.  The  Pine  stove  is  80  feet  long  by  18  feet 
wide,  and  12  feet  from  the  floor  line  to  the  apex  of  the  roof,  the  house 
being  divided  in  the  middle  by  a  glass  partition.  The  Pines  are  grown  over 
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liot-air  chambers,  plunged  in  tan.  For  the  Bananas  I  selected  tlie  end  of 
one  of  tlie  houses  next  to  the  glass  partition,  and  there  made  preparation 
for  their  reception.  Two  boxes  were  made  of  inch-thick  elm  board,  and 
calculated  to  hold  a  cubic  yard  of  good  sandy  loam,  including  the  drainage, 
which  occupied  9  inches  of  the  bottom  of  the  tub.  These  were  let  down  into 
the  hot-air  chamber  until  their  surface  was  level  with  the  general  bed  of  tan. 

In  these  well-drained  tubs  of  rich  earth  the  plants  were  inserted,  and 
soon  gave  evidence  of  the  benefit  of  the  heat  supplied  by  the  hot-air 
chamber.  Whilst  growing  quickly  they  were  liberally  supplied  with 
manure  water — made  sometimes  from  guano,  and  sometimes  from  covr  dung. 
Planted  in  these  tubs  in  September,  they  grew  rapidly  during  winter,  when 
about  February  one  plant  showred  symptoms  of  fruiting,  and  the  other  six 
weeks  later.  These  clusters  of  fruit  ripened,  the  one  in  July  and  the  other 
in  September.  Ripening  gradually  as  they  do,  I  had  almost  a  continuance 
of  ripe  fruit  daily  for  a  period  of  four  months.  On  first  presenting  them  at 
table,  owing  to  their  excessive  richness,  some  liked  them,  whilst  others  did 
not ;  but  soon  the  taste  got  acquired,  and  then  the  Bananas,  as  long  as  they 
lasted,  maintained  their  position  at  the  dessert  table  undisputed  by  any 
other  fruit.  These  clusters  of  fruit  weighed  respectively  80  and  40  lb. ; 
on  the  larger  cluster  there  were  eighty,  each  individual  fruit  weighing  about 
half  a  pound.  Towards  the  end  of  the  spadix  there  are  always  some  blind 
fruits,  which  never  mature ;  these  I  cut  a\vay  as  soon  as  discernible. 

During  the  time  these  plants  were  in  fruit,  a  gentleman  from  Travan- 
core,  a  province  of  Southern  India,  visited  the  gardens,  and  assured  me 
that  I  had  succeeded  remarkably  well  in  their  culture.  Amongst  other 
hints  he  gave  me  respecting  their  treatment  was  the  following — that  wdiilst 
the  fruiting  plant  was  growing,  and  up  to  the  moment  of  showing  fruit,  all 
suckers  should  be  cut  off ;  but  directly  the  fruit  shows,  one  of  the  frequently 
cut-down  suckers  should  be  selected  and  allowed  to  grow,  and,  according  to 
my  Indian  visitor’s  account,  the  oftener  the  suckers  are  cut  down,  the 
stronger  and  the  darker-foliaged  will  they  afterwards  become,  as  well  as 
the  more  likely  to  throw  a  fine  cluster.  This,  I  feel  inclined  to  believe, 
has  its  modicum  of  truth ;  for,  from  my  own  observation,  a  sucker  which 
had  been  frequently  cut  back,  grew  amazingly  fast,  immediately  it  was 
allowed  to  go  on,  and  by  September  last  it  thickened  and  shot  forth  a  fine 
cluster  enveloped  in  its  spathe,  the  fruit  of  which  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of 
swelling  off.  This  cluster  consists  of  seventy  fruits  and  is  formed  of  what 
I  may  call  subclusters,  of  which  there  are  six,  containing  in  each  from  ten 
to  twelve  fruits,  each  subcluster  being  formed  of  a  double  row  of  seven  and 
five,  or  sometimes  six  and  five,  becoming  fewer  as  they  approach  the  end 
of  the  spadix. 

A  captain  of  the  Royal  Navy,  who  lives  near  here,  and  to  whom  I  sent 
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a  fruit  or  two,  assured  me  that,  having  eaten  of  the  Banana  in  almost  every 
clime  where  it  is  cultivated  he  had  never  tasted  any  so  good  or  so  high  in 
flavour  as  those  which  I  sent  him,  grown  in  an  English  garden  a  mile  or 
two  from  his  own  home. 

Its  simplicity  of  culture,  its  willingness  to  fruit,  the  quantity  of  its 
produce,  and  its  richness  when  matured,  are  qualities  which  will  ensure  the 
Banana  a  place  amongst  our  dessert  fruits  second  to  none,  which  is  more 
than  can  he  said,  for  instance,  of  the  Cocoa-nut  tree. 

Combe  Abbey  Gardens.  William  Miller. 


SEASONABLE  GARDENING  HINTS.— JANUARY. 

1  HE  directions  which  it  is  intended  to  give  under  this  head  are  chiefly 
designed  for  the  use  of  amateur  gardeners,  though,  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  hoped  they  may  not  he  unacceptable  to  the  junior  members  of 
the  profession.  I  propose  to  touch  lightly  on  the  principal  matters 
that  require  attention  in  each  month,  and  my  remarks  shall  he  as 
practical  and  useful  as  I  can  make  them. 

The  weather  of  January  is,  in  the  average  of  years,  more  or  less  severe. 
The  garden  operations  of  the  month  depend,  of  course,  to  a  certain  extent 
on  the  state  of  the  weather.  Now,  the  protection  of  plants  from  frost  is 
one  of  the  first  matters  that  require  attention.  Dry  straw,  litter,  old  hay, 
and  dry  fern  are  excellent  protecting  materials,  and  these  before  severe  frost 
sets  in,  should  be  put  round  the  pits  and  frames,  and  at  night  over  the  mats 
on  the  top.  All  tender  plants  in  pits  and  frames  must  be  well  looked  after 
and  protected  in  frosty  weather,  but  they  should  have  all  the  light  possible  ; 
the  coverings  should,  therefore,  be  taken  off  every  day  when  the  glass  is  not 
frozen.  Some  care  must  be  exercised  in  giving  air  in  cold  weather,  also 
after  a  frost,  when  the  pits  and  frames  have  been  covered  for  several  days. 
In  mild  weather  air  should  be  given  freely,  and  all  dead  leaves  should  be 
carefully  picked  off.  No  water  should  be  given  if  the  plants  are  not 
suffering  for  the  want  of  it. 

In-doors,  liardwooded  greenhouse  plants  should  have  air  whenever  the 
state  of  the  weather  permits.  No  more  artificial  heat  should  be  given  than 
is  necessary  to  keep  out  the  frost,  and  no  more  water  should  be  used  than 
is  absolutely  required.  Softwooded  plants,  particularly  Pelargoniums, 
should  be  kept  in  houses  by  themselves,  for  though  they  can,  when  well 
rooted,  be  safely  wintered  in  pits  and  frames,  they  will  do  much  better  if 
they  have  a  temperature  not  much  lower  at  any  time  than  45°.  Variegated 
Pelargoniums  lifted  late  out  of  the  flower  garden  must  have  a  little  heat, 
otherwise  they  will  damp  and  die  off. 

In  the  flower  garden  the  beds  of  bulbs  must  be  protected  from  frost,  if 
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not  already  done  ;  and  tliey  should  he  frequently  looked  over,  as  rats  and 
mice  are  very  destructive  to  many  kinds  of  bulbs,  especially  Crocuses,  so 
that  in  winter,  when  food  is  scarce,  they  make  sad  havoc  among  them  if 
not  trapped.  The  Christmas  Rose  ( Helleborus  niger),  is  a  very  useful  hardy 
plant  for  furnishing  a  quantity  of  flowers  for  in-door  decoration.  To  prevent 
the  flowers  from  being  spoiled,  as  they  expand,  by  the  rain,  snow,  or  frost, 
hand-lights  should  be  placed  over  the  plants.  Half-hardy  plants  of  all 
kinds  must  be  protected ;  also  trees  and  shrubs  on  lawns,  if  they  are  in  the 
least  tender. 

Though  I  prefer  the  autumn  for  planting,  still,  if  the  weather  is  mild? 
especially  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  trees  and  shrubs  of  all 
kinds  may  be  safely  planted ;  and  if  only  moved  from  one  part  of  the 
ground  to  another,  and  the  operation  be  properly  performed,  they  will  do 
almost  as  well  as  if  planted  in  the  autumn.  I  have  repeatedly  removed 
large  evergreen  and  other  trees  in  January  with  the  most  complete  success 
as  regarding  their  growth  afterwards.  All  such  work  as  the  making  of 
flower  beds  or  new  gardens,  the  formation  of  new  walks  and  the  gravelling 
of  old  ones,  should  be  pushed  on  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable. 

Very  little  in  the  way  of  cropping  can  be  done  in  the  kitchen  garden 
during  the  continuance  of  frost,  but  in  mild  weather  a  sowing  of  early  Peas 
and  Beans,  and  also  of  Early  Horn  Carrots  and  early  Radishes  should  be 
made  on  a  warm  border  where  they  can  be  protected.  Jerusalem  Arti¬ 
chokes  and  Horseradish  may  be  planted. 

In  mild  weather  fruit  trees  may  be  planted.  Before,  however,  fruit  trees 
are  planted,  the  soil,  if  cold  and  wet,  must  be  thoroughly  drained,  other¬ 
wise  the  result  will  end  in  failure.  If  the  land  be  of  a  stiff,  heavy  nature, 
it  should  be  improved  by  the  addition  of  fresh  turf,  or  chopped  straw, 
leaves,  tan,  ashes,  sand,  or  anything  that  will  keep  it  open.  In  planting 
in  heavy  land  the  trees  should  be  kept  well  up,  so  that  the  soil  over  the 
roots  should  be  a  little  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  soil.  In  the 
case  of  light  sandy  soils  having  a  gravelly  subsoil,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  deepen  the  borders  by  the  addition  of  good  strong  loam,  and  in 
planting  the  frees  should  be  kept  rather  low,  so  that  the  soil  over  the  roots 
should  when  finished- off,  be  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  soil. 
When  fruit  trees  are  planted  in  light,  shallow,  sandy  land,  having  a 
gravelly  porous  subsoil,  they  suffer  much  in  hot  dry  summers  from  red 
spider,  much  of  the  fruit  falls  off,  and  that  which  remains  is  small  and  in¬ 
ferior,  while  the  wood  is  weak  and  bad ;  but  by  deepening  the  borders  and 
planting  the  trees  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  soil,  they 
stand  the  dry  hot  summer  better,  and  ripen  fine  fruit  and  make  good  wood. 
The  advantage  of  planting  rather  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  soil  is, 
that  the  rain  water  which  falls  at  the  very  hottest  season  of  the  year, 
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during  thunderstorms,  may  collect  round  the  trees  and  pass  through  the 
soil  among  the  roots,  thus  giving  the  trees  a  good  watering  at  the  very 
time  they  require  it. 

Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  may  now  he  pruned.  Pear  and  Apple  trees  have 
frequently  too  much  wood  left  in  them,  especially  old  trees.  The  present 
is  a  good  time  to  prune  and  thin  them  out.  Old  spurs  should  also  he  well 
thinned-out  when  they  are  crowded  in  the  branches,  as  well  as  the  buds  on 
the  spurs.  It  is  not  unusual  at  this  time  of  the  year,  especially  after  a 
season  like  the  past,  when  the  Apple  crop  was  a  light  one,  to  see  from 
twenty  to  forty  blossom  buds  on  an  old  spur,  where  one,  or  at  most  two, 
would  he  sufficient.  When  all  these  blossom  buds  expand  they  rob  the 
tree,  and  though  the  crop  may  he  large  the  fruit  will  he  small  and  worth¬ 
less.  But  the  evil  does  not  end  there :  the  following  season  there  is  no  crop 
of  fruit.  When  the  trees  are  properly  pruned,  and  the  spurs  and  buds 
judiciously  thinned,  there  will  he  in  general  a  fair  crop  of  fine  fruit  every 
year,  one  bushel  of  which  is  worth  more  than  four  bushels  of  the  fruit  from 
trees  that  bear  excessive  crops. 

All  late  Vines  should  be  pruned  at  once,  that  they  may  have  a  proper 
rest.  Any  Grapes  that  may  be  on  the  Vines  may  be  cut  off  with  a  piece 
of  wood,  and  put  in  bottles  and  placed  in  the  fruit  room.  Vines  that  are 
breaking  should  have  air  at  all  favourable  opportunities,  and  the  tempera¬ 
ture  should  be  gradually  raised  to  60°  at  night,  which  will  be  sufficient  until 
they  are  in  bloom,  when  it  should  be  65°  at  night.  The  day  temperature 
should  be  10°  to  15°  higher. 

Stourton  Park.  M.  Saul. 
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ON  KEEPING  GRAPES  AFTER  RIPENING. 

y^F  late  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  keeping  Grapes. 
Some  advocate  the  plan  of  putting  the  stalks  in  bottles  of  water,  as 
they  do  in  France,  while  others  recommend  hanging  the  clusters  in 
a  moderately  dry  room.  Now,  it  is  plain  to  me,  from  the  remarks 
which  have  recently  been  made  in  contemporary  publications,  and 
also  from  what  I  myself  saw  when  in  France  four  years  ago,  that  we  should 
not  go  there  to  learn  either  how  to  grow  Grapes,  or  to  keep  them.  In  the 
first  place,  the  bunches  cannot  be  cut  and  handled  without  doing  them  some 
damage,  especially  in  respect  to  the  colour,  if  they  be  black.  Then  they 
must  necessarily  want  looking  over,  to  remove  bad  or  decaying  berries  from 
the  bunch,  when  they  must  again  sustain  damage,  so  that  more  injury  will 
be  done  by  handling,  than  they  would  have  suffered  if  they  had  been  left  on 
the  Vine. 

It  is  well  known  that  in  many  places  in  England  Grapes  are  to  be 
found  in  March  or  April  as  fine  in  appearance,  and  as  well  kept,  as  they 
were  in  the  previous  October.  I  myself  cut  some  Alicantes  and  Lady 
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Downes’  Seedling  Grapes  last  April  as  good  as  they  were  six  months  before, 
and  I  think  that  the  art  of  keeping  Grapes  good  for  six  months  in  the  year, 
is  quite  as  important  a  point  of  practice  as  that  of  growing  them  during  the 
other  six  months.  The  fruit  is,  moreover,  of  more  value  during  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year  than  at  any  other  time. 

Knowsley.  James  Freeman. 


TAYLOR’S  COMBINED  IIOT-WATER  PIPE. 

’HIS  new  hot-water  pipe  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  of 
Nursling,  for  the  purpose  of  heating,  ventilating,  and  vaporising  hor- 
ticultural  structures  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The  houses  in  which 
it  is  used,  admit  of  being  constructed  with  fixed  sashes — no  small 
advantage  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  construction  ;  they  simply  require 
an  air-shaft,  fixed  at  one  end  and  carried  up  above  the  roof,  to  produce  the 
vacuum  impulse,  by  which  the  body  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  continuously 


changed.  .It  consists  of  an  ordinary  4-inch  hot- water  pipe  ( a ),  on  which 
is  cast  an  air- and- vapour  chamber  (b),  provided  with 
two  apertures,  one  to  admit  a  2-incli  tube  (c),  for  the 
supply  of  fresh  air,  to  be  carried  through  the  external 
wall,  or  connected  with  an  air  drain  inside  the  house  ; 
the  other  an  opening  (d),  for  the  continuous  discharge 
into  the  house,  night  and  day,  in  fair  weather  and  foul, 
of  a  stream  of  heated  air,  which  may  be  either  dry  or 
moist,  according  as  the  chamber  is  or  is  not  charged 
with  water,  the  latter  when  required  being  supplied  by 
the  aperture  d.  The  air  shaft  above  referred  to,  serves  for  the  egress  of  the 
heated  air,  the  place  of  which  is  supplied  by  that  drawn  through  the  pipes 
from  the  external  atmosphere. 

The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  gentle  stream  of  pure,  fresh  air, 
which  is  thus  constantly  carried  into  the  house,  are  well  known  to  practical 
gardeners ;  and  Mr.  Taylor,  who  cultivates  Winter  Cucumbers  most  exten¬ 
sively  and  successfully,  attributes  his  success  in  great  measure  to  the  use 
of  this  mode  of  heating  and  ventilating  his  houses.  It  is  intended  that 
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these  pipes  should  he  introduced  along  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  each 
pipe  having  a  communication  with  the  external  air.  The  cost,  we  under¬ 
stand,  would  he  about  20.?.  each  pipe,  against  which  would  have  to  he  set  the 
economy  of  construction  arising  from  having  the  sashes  everywhere  fixed ; 
while  the  advantages  secured  by  additional  vigour  in  the  plants,  and  more 
perfect  colouring  and  flavouring  in  respect  to  flowers  and  fruits,  deserve 
also  to  he  taken  into  account. 

The  principle  of  this  invention,  so  far  as  regards  ventilation,  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  Thomson,  in  which  a  perforated 
sheathing  to  the  liot-water  pipes  was  made  to  communicate  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  air,  and  thus  supply  a  steam  of  fresh  warmed  air.  A  plan  similar 
in  principle  has  also  been  devised  by  Mr.  Stuttle,  of  Shrewsbury.  We  under¬ 
stand  that  Mr.  Taylor’s  plan  has  been  for  some  time  in  practical  operation 
in  his  garden  at  Nursling,  that  it  answers  admirably,  and  that  it  may  there 
be  seen  in  operation.  T.  M. 


MONTHLY  CHRONICLE. 

HE  Great  Metropolitan  Flower  Shows  of  1868  are  now  for  the  most 
part  fixed.  The  Royal  Botanic  Society  comes  first  with  a  two-days 
exhibition  on  the  27th  and  28th  of  May,  followed  by  others  of  similar 
duration  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  June,  and  on  the  1st  and  2nd  of 
July.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  a  four-days  show,  to 
open  on  the  2nd  of  June,  on  which  occasion,  we  believe,  tender  plants  may 
be  removed  after  the  second  day  ;  a  Special  Prize  and  Variegated  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
gonium  Show  on  the  16th  and  17tli  of  June  ;  and  a  Rose  Show  on  the 
30th  of  June.  In  addition,  the  latter  Society  holds  three  Spring  Shows  : 
on  the  14th  of  March,  28tli  of  April,  and  9tli  of  May  respectively,  and  also 
a  Great  Provincial  Show,  at  Leicester,  from  the  16tli  to  the  21st  of  July  in 
connection  with  the  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.  The 
National  Horticultural  Exhibition  at  Manchester  is  to  open  on  the  29th  of 
May,  and  close  on  the  5th  of  June,  and  will  be  on  a  very  extensive  scale. 

-  ^he  once  famous  Botanic  Gardens  of  Calcutta  must  now  be 

numbered  amongst  the  things  of  the  past ;  for  what  of  their  contents  re¬ 
sisted  the  force  of  the  cyclone  of  1864  have  been  swept  away  by  that  of  the 
2nd  of  November  last,  together  with  the  rich  and  varied  collections  procured 
in  the  interval,  by  Dr.  Anderson  the  talented  Superintendent. 

- Samples  of  a  new  Sprouting  Cabbage  have  been  sent  to  us  by 

Messrs.  Peter  Lawson  &  Son.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between  the 
Brussels  Sprouts  and  a  Cabbage,  and  produces  a  distinct  cabbage  head  of 
the  Sugar-loaf  form,  while  the  stems  are  thickly  feathered  with  sprouts, 
which  form  diminutive  cabbage  heads.  Both  sprouts  and  heads  are 
excellent  when  cooked,  and  have  a  mild  cabbage  flavour.  If  its  habit  can 
be  fixed,  this  Cabbage  will  be  a  first-class  and  most  useful  vegetable. 
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-  Pince’s  Black  Muscat  Grape,  which  has  in  former  years 

taken  a  position  as  one  of  the  very  best  of  high-flavoured  late-keeping  Black 
Grapes,  has  this  season  kept  up  its  well-won  reputation.  The  samples 
which  have  been  sent  to  us,  were  not  fully  ripe,  nor  so  well  coloured  as  we 
have  seen  this  variety,  hut  their  .quality  was,  nevertheless,  most  excellent. 
With  this,  the  Madresfield  Court,  and  the  Royal  Ascot,  we  shall  have 
acquired  three  most  valuable  high-flavoured  late  black  Grapes. 

-  ^Testimonials  have  recently  been  presented  to  the  following  gentle¬ 
men — namely,  to  Mr.  David  Mitchell,  on  his  leaving  Hamilton  to  commence 
business  as  a  nurseryman  and  seedsman  in  Edinburgh.  The  present 
consisted  of  a  timepiece  in  marble,  and  also  a  tea  and  coffee  service,  with 
tea  tray  and  salver.  The  fine  new  garden  at  Hamilton,  with  its  extensive 
ranges  of  glass  houses,  has  been  formed  under  Mr.  Mitchell’s  superintendence. 
To  Mr.  Daniel  Nash,  who  has  held  the  office  of  Chairman  of  the  Association 
of  Seed  Merchants  for  twenty-one  years.  The  testimonial  consisted  of  a 
silver-gilt  dessert  service,  of  four  corner  pieces  with  a  plateau,  on  which  was 
engraved  an  appropriate  inscription. 

(©bituarp. 

-  Science  has  just  lost  one  of  her  most  worthy  sons  in  the  person 

of  Dr.  Daubeny,  the  Professor  of  Botany  and  Rural  Economy  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford.  He  was  born  in  1795,  and  was  educated  at  Winchester, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Oxford,  and  became  early  attached  to  chemical 
and  geological  studies.  In  1834  he  was  elected  to  the  Professorship  of 
Botany,  and  soon  began  to  apply  his  chemical  acquirements  to  the  elucida¬ 
tion  of  vegetable  physiology.  In  1836,  published  an  essay  on  the  Action 
of  Light  upon  Plants,  which  must  ever  be  considered  not  only  as  one 
of  his  most  important  works,  but  also  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  publi¬ 
cations  on  the  subject  of  vegetable  physiology.  In  this  paper  certain  facts 
were  published  which  are  now  so  generally  assumed  to  be  correct,  that 
their  discoverer  is  overlooked  except  by  the  curious  in  matters  of  scientific 
history.  These  facts,  in  brief,  are,  that  the  luminous  portion  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  (the  yellow  and  the  green  rays),  are  the  most  powerful  in  promoting 
the  exhalation  of  oxygen  gas  from  the  green  parts  of  plants,  and,  indeed, 
in  stimulating  vegetable  life  in  general.  The  Oxford  Botanic  Garden, 
which  was  under  his  direction,  was  greatly  indebted  to  his  munificence. 
He  died  at  his  residence  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  on  the  13tli  ult.,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  Magdalen  College,  of  which  he  was  Senior  Fellow. 

- Mx.  William  McNeill,  for  many  years  Gardener  at  the  Chief 

Secretary’s  Lodge,  Phoenix  Park,  near  Dublin,  died  on  the  26th  of 
November  last,  at  the  age  of  forty  years,  leaving  a  widow  and  young 
family.  He  was  trained  in  the  gardens  of  Taymouth  Castle,  and  has  rendered 
the  garden  of  the  Chief  Secretary  famous  for  the  grand  collection  of  specimen 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  which  it  contains. 
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NEW  PELARGONIUMS. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

iP^REAT  as  liave  been  the  advances  made  towards  perfection  in  the 
large-flowered  section  of  this  extensive  and  most  useful  family  of 
popular  garden  flowers,  wTe  do  not  yet  appear  to  have  reached  the 
limit,  for  finer  and  still  finer  varieties  are  year  by  year  produced. 

Sometimes  the  advance  is  in  size,  sometimes  in  colour,  sometimes 
in  the  general  ensemble  of  the  flower ;  but  scarcely  a  season  passes  by 
without  leaving  us  one  or  more  varieties  which  we  can  point  to  as  superior 
to  those  already  known ;  and  a  glance  at  the  accompanying  plate  will,  we 
think,  show  that  the  year  1867  has  nobly  contributed  its  quota  to  the 
general  improvement. 

In  Emperor  (fig.  1),  we  have  what  is  in  our  opinion  the  premier  flower 
of  the  season ;  for  in  regard  to  its  size,  its  symmetry,  its  colouring,  its  out¬ 
line,  and  its  centre,  it  approaches  as  nearly  as  it  seems  possible  to  attain 
towards  perfection,  and  it  appears  to  have  also  the  constitutional  vigour 
■which  is  necessary  to  secure  the  full  development  of  these  good  qualities. 
The  variety  must  be  classed  among  the  salmony-rose  sorts — a  group  which 
contains  many  other  kinds  of  remarkable  beauty.  Rob  Roy  (fig.  2),  is 
quite  distinct  in  colour,  being  one  of  the  purplish-rose  group  ;  it  also  is  a 
flower  of  first-class  properties,  not  so  large  as  Emperor,  but  in  regard  to 
form  and  colouring  equally  perfect.  Both  sorts  have  gained  first-class  cer¬ 
tificates  at  the  hands  of  those  lynx-eyed  and  severe  critics — the  London 
censors  of  flowers,  which  is  a  sufficient  indication  of  their  merit. 

T.  M. 


THE  LARGE-FLOWERED  PELARGONIUM. 

Cjf^OR  some  time  past  the  floral  periodicals  have  said  but  little  on  the 
p  subject  of  this  branch  of  the  Pelargonium  family,  perhaps  owing  to 
the  wide-spread  popularity  of  those  adapted  for  bedding.  Never¬ 
theless,  I  can  assure  all  who  love  greenhouse  flowers  that  the 
improvement  of  the  former  has  not  stood  still,  but  that  at  no  time 
during  the  last  thirty-five  years,  for  which  time  I  have  cultivated  this  queen 
of  the  greenhouse,  has  the  improvement  been  more  marked  and  rapid.  I  well 
remember  the  first  example  of  the  “clear  white  eye,”  and  the  pleasure 
with  wdiich  the  advance  was  received  ;  but  it  is  only  recently  that  this  now 
indispensable  point  has  been  obtained,  in  some  of  the  most  important  strains 
of  colour — for  instance,  in  the  purple,  as  represented  by  Diadem,  and 
in  the  scarlet  or  orange  as  represented  by  that  very  fine  flower  named 
Charles  Turner.  The  size  is  another  point  in  which  great  progress  has 
3rd  Ser. — i.  c 
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been  made,  as  also  in  form,  smoothness,  and  substance  as  well  as  quality 
of  petal. 

It  is  just  twenty  years  since  the  Florist  was  commenced,  and  I  should 
like  to  see  the  plate  of  Pelargoniums — the  leading  Pelargoniums  of  that  day 
— issued  with  the  first  number,  exhibited  at  the  next  May  and  June  shows 
along  with  such  flowers  as  Mary  Hoyle,  Progress,  Congress,  William  Hoyle, 
Example,  Victor,  Boyal  Albert,  &c.,  &c.  The  comparison  would  be  very 
instructive,  and  I  shall  be  surprised  if  the  improvement  is  not  universally 
pronounced  to  be  wonderful. 

The  Pelargonium  family  includes  so  many  distinct  forms  that  we  are 
liable  to  fall  into  confusion  in  speaking  of  them.  I  have  heard  the  “  large- 
flowered  ”  section  spoken  of  as  11  show"  varieties  but  this  term  is  not  dis¬ 
tinctive.  If  all  the  groups  are  to  be  equally  called  Pelargoniums,  I  see  a 
convenience,  at  least,  in  adopting  for  these,  the  sectional  name  of  Large- 
flowered. 

Heading.  G.  W.  F.  Hoyle. 


C ANNAS  IN  FLOWER  GARDENS. 

S  bedding  plants  I  am  of  opinion  that  this  race  of  plants  is  destined 
to  play  an  important  part  in  modern  flower  gardening.  The  culti¬ 
vation  of  Cannas  is  simple,  and  they  are,  moreover,  rapidly  in¬ 
creased  by  division  of  the  roots,  as  well  as  from  seed ;  but  when  in 
possession  of  a  few  old  stools  the  former  mode  is  preferable.  We  had 
one  large  bed  in  the  flower  garden  here  this  season,  edged  with  large  plants 
of  Centaurea  ragusina,  which  looked  well  from  the  day  it  was  planted  until 
frost  marred  its  beauty.  I  winter  my  plants  in  a  warm  house  without  pots, 
and  in  February  divide  them,  and  grow  on  rapidly  until  bedding-out  time. 

Wrotham  Park,  Barnet.  John  Edlington. 


THE  OSBERTON  SWEET-SCENTED  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

)T  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  present  style  of  flower  gardening,  with  its 
gorgeous  masses  of  colour,  excludes  most  of  our  favourite  fragrant 
plants  from  being  employed  in  it,  for  as  a  rule  they  are  not  effective 
enough  to  be  made  use  of  for  massing  purposes.  Yet  a  garden 
wholly  without  perfume,  is  like  a  Pine  Apple  without  flavour — beautiful 
to  the  eye,  but  worthless  to  the  taste.  Such  a  flower  garden,  therefore,  though 
certainly  pleasing  to  the  eye,  loses  much  of  its  interest  from  the  want  of 
perfume.  Now,  although  under  the  present  style  we  cannot  make  use  in 
the  parterre  of  many  of  our  most  fragrant  plants,  yet  we  may  at  least  have 
some  retired  spot  where  these  may  be  planted  and  fully  enjoyed.  At 
Osberton  we  have  a  separate  garden,  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  coloured 
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oval  panel  at  Witley  Court,  set  apart  for  sweet-scented  flowers  and  plants, 
a  description  of  which  may  not  be  without  interest. 

This  Hortus  odoratus  is  enclosed  by  a  Yew  hedge,  and  is  entered 
at  either  end  by  a  neat  iron  gate,  leading  to  which  some  neat  trelliswork  is 
fixed  to  form  an  arch,  over  which  the  Honeysuckle  and  Jasmine  are  entwined. 
Through  this  arch  the  visitors  must  pass  before  entering  the  garden.  On 
either  side  of  the  walk,  beneath  the  trelliswork,  is  a  hedge  formed  of 


Aloysia  citriodora,  or  the  Sweet-scented  Verbena.  To  the  right  and  left 
of  the  gates  lines  of  mixed  Sweet  Peas  are  planted  to  increase  the  odour ; 
these  are  placed  outside  in  consequence  of  not  being  of  a  suitable  height 
to  harmonise  with  the  growth  of  the  plants  inside.  The  design,  which 
consists  of  fifteen  flower  beds,  some  fancy  Box  embroidery,  and  coloured 
walks,  is  at  all  times  pretty,  and  these  coloured  walks,  to  a  certain  extent, 
enliven  the  whole  garden.  Next  to  the  Yew  hedge  is  a  flower  border, 
allround;  between  this  and  the  design  grass  is  laid  down;  and  at  either 
corner  three  poles  are  raised  and  covered  with  Honeysuckle  and  Jasmine, 
which  form  perfect  pyramids.  A  border  surrounds  these  pyramids,  planted 
with  Moss  and  Cabbage  Boses,  Musk,  &c.  In  the  centre  of  the  design 
is  placed  a  piece  of  fancy  ironwork,  forming  an  umbrella,  which  is  covered 
with  Jasmines,  Honeysuckles,  &c.  All  the  beds  are  planted  for  effect  so 
far  as  this  can  be  carried  out,  and  in  filling  them  and  the  borders,  most 
of  the  following  plants  have  been  and  will  be  used — viz.  : — 


Stocks. 

Mignonette. 

Cloves. 

Pinks. 

Violas. 
Heliotropes. 
Sweet  Jasmine. 
Sweet  Briar. 
Humea  elegans. 


Sweet  Sultan. 
Agrimony. 

Helickrysum  fragrans. 
Sweet  Alyssum. 

Sweet  Scabious. 

Wallflowers. 

Lavender. 

Daphne  odora. 


Thvme. 

4/ 

Night-smelling  Stock. 
Aloysia  citriodora. 
Sweet-scented  Pelargoniums. 
Tuberoses. 

Lily  of  the  Valley. 

Azaleas. 

Liatris  odoratissima,  &c.,  &c. 


This  garden  has  proved  quite  a  success,  and  is  highly  appreciated  by 
all  visitors  to  Osberton.  Indeed  nearly  one  and  all  of  them  term  it  Fairy 
land.  Seats  are  placed  in  the  garden,  so  that  those  who  prefer  fragrance  to 
beauty  may  sit  and  have  their  fill. 

Osberton  Hall  Gardens,  Worksop.  Edward  Bennett*. 


AERIAL  ROOTS  UPON  VINES. 

AMYR.  WICxHTON’S  further  remarks  upon  this  interesting  subject  (see 
I  vol.  vi.,  p.  266,  of  our  former  series),  necessitate  my  again  referring 
to  it.  I  had  simply  discussed  the  question  as  to  what  was  the 
probable  cause  of  these  air  roots  upon  Vine  stems,  more  immediately 
in  connection  with  a  very  singular  and  prominent  example  thereof 
growing  in  the  fine  span-roofed  vinery  at  Chiswick ;  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
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question  Mr.  Wighton’s  views,  as  being  opposite  to  my  own,  with  the  single 
object  of  throwing  as  much  light  as  possible  upon  a  subject,  the  physiological 
bearing  of  which  seems  enshrouded  in  so  much  doubt  and  uncertainty.  The 
inference  I  had  arrived  at  was,  that  aerial  roots,  emitted  more  or  less  pro¬ 
fusely  from  any  Vine,  had  a  more  or  less  injurious  effect  upon  the  plant — 
being,  in  fact,  caused  by  a  want  of  reciprocity  between  the  roots,  and  the 
exterior  or  leaf  surface. 

The  able  paper  by  Mr.  Cox  (p.  265),  fully  confirms  all  I  have  said,  in  a 
manner  that  I  could  not  have  hoped  to  attain  to.  Singularly  enough,  Mr. 
Wighton  brings  in  the  Bramble  and  the  prop-like  roots  of  the  famed 
Banyan,  wherewith  “to  prop  up”  the  views  to  which  he  so  staunchly 
adheres.  I  am  prepared  to  assert  that  the  least-ripened,  most  imperfectly 
developed  wood — wood  of  recent  formation,  in  fact — is  that  alone  which 
freely  and  spontaneously  emits  or  pushes  forth  roots — wood,  to  use  Mr. 
Wighton’s  own  words,  “  growing  in  the  shade,”  or  “creeping  amongst 
dank  grass  ;”  and,  further,  to  express  my  belief  that  an  ill-ripened  coating 
of  bark  of  the  previous  season,  whether  upon  young  or  old  Vines,  may  even 
yet  have  something  to  do  with  these  aerial  roots.  "Will  any  one  say  that 
ill-developed,  sappy  shoots  are  fitting  illustrations  of  the  well-ripened  wood 
which  gardeners  delight  to  secure?  “Hard  as  flints,”  I  have  often  heard 
more  than  one  of  the  craft  say,  in  contemplating  a  well-grown  and  well- 
ripened  house  of  “  Vine  wood  ;”  and  flints  are  as  likely  to  emit  roots  pro¬ 
fusely  as  are  such  rods,  so  ripened.  To  bring  a  few  desultory  examples, 
which  may  casually  sprout  forth  in  any  house,  to  bear  upon  the  subject,  is, 
I  take  it,  beside  the  argument,  especially  in  view  of  such  an  example  as  that 
alluded  to  above,  and  other  instances,  which  are  many,  where  these  roots 
are  formed,  to  the  great  disfigurement  of  the  house,  and  the  concern  of 
gardeners  young  in  the  practice. 

Digswell.  William  Earley. 


COX  says,  “  So  far  as  my  experience  goes,  and  it  has  been 
obtained  under  widely  differing  circumstances  of  climate  and  soil, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  one  of  the  primary  causes  which  induce  the 
emission  of  roots  from  Vine  stems  is  the  inequality  of  temperature 
between  the  medium  in  which  the  roots  and  branches  are  placed.” 
Now,  we  all  know  that  in  a  legally  constituted  court  of  justice  the  evidence 
of  mere  opinion,  however  skilfully  handled  by  the  pleader,  cannot  influence 
the  decision  of  an  intelligent  judge  and  jury ;  they  would,  in  the  absence 
of  facts,  leave  the  case  in  statu  quo.  Unsupported  opinion  only  amounts 
to  a  proofless  persuasion  or  uncertain  knowledge  of  a  subject.  It  would, 
then,  be  madness  for  us  to  depend  upon  the  fitful  emotions  of  imagination. 
We  cannot  deduct  from  them,  and  were  we  to  do  so,  the  conclusions  must 
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not  be  classified  with  ascertained  truths.  If  it  is  true,  as  Mr.  Cox  believes, 
that  the  production  of  roots  on  the  stem  is  caused  by  an  undue  depression 
of  heat  in  the  soil,  an  excess  of  water,  or  an  excess  of  drought,  and  that 
the  appearance  of  spongioles  in  this  quarter  is  purely  a  secondary  matter, 
and  that  they  are  called  into  existence  merely  to  sustain  a  paralysed 
system,  will  he  explain  why  our  pot  Vines  commit  the  same  irregularity  ? 
We  usually  begin  to  force  them  between  the  20th  of  October  and  beginning 
of  November.  They  are  grown  in  narrow  houses  about  9  feet  wide,  in 
which  is  a  pit,  the  bottom  heat  being  supplied  by  two  8-inch  pipes.  These 
are  covered  to  the  depth  of  15  inches  with  stones,  upon  which  are  placed 
tree  leaves  as  plunging  material.  The  temperature  of  the  bed  is  regu¬ 
lated  by  an  underground  thermometer,  which  is  allowed  to  range 
between  78°  and  82%  so  nothing  is  wrong  on  that  score  ;  and  as  the  roots 
are  constantly  open  to  inspection,  they  are  never  drowned  with  water,  nor 
frizzled  by  drought.  Still  roots  are  produced  abundantly  on  the  stems,' 
though  the  proper  roots  extend  through  the  bottom  of  the  pots  and  run 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  bed. 

I  might  go  on  multiplying  indisputable  evidence  in  support  of  what 
I  have  heretofore  maintained — namely,  that  the  production  of  roots  on  the 
stem  of  early  forced  Vines  is  due  to  a  humid  warm  atmosphere  ;  while  by 
the  withdrawal  of  moisture  they  nearly  if  not  totally  disappear.  There  are 
some  varieties  of  the  Vine  which,  whether  propagated  from  eyes  or  cuttings, 
emit  roots  more  freely  than  others.  These  will  be  found  almost  invariably 
to  produce  spongioles  from  the  stem. 

I  beg  to  assure  Mr.  Cox  that  no  one  estimates  the  value  of  Dr.  Lindley’s 
Theory  of  Horticulture  more  than  I  do.  I  have  made  both  editions  a 
subject  of  study,  and  feel  persuaded  that  no  book  has  yielded  so  many 
contributions  to  assist  the  practical  gardener;  but,  with  this  admission, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  believe  all  Di\  Lindley’s  statements,  and  reject  none 
more  decidedly  than  the  one  now  under  consideration.  Great  minds  have 
erred,  and  do  err;  hence  we  must  not  assign  to  any  mortal  the  attribute 
of  infallibility.  There  are  cases  where  the  evidence  of  certain  truths  lies 
beyond  our  apprehension,  and  cannot  be  accurately  measured ;  but  no 
mystery  surrounds  the  subject  of  our  debate,  as  the  disputed  point  can  be 
proved  by  direct  experiment. 

The  Gardens ,  Tortivorth  Court.  Alexander  Cramb. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  ACHIMENES. 

Achimenes  is  not  so  much  grown  as  it  was  a  few  years  back,  though 
it  is  very  beautiful  as  well  as  very  useful  for  conservatory  decoration. 
I  trust,  therefore,  that  the  following  hints  may  induce  many  cultivators 
again  to  adopt  it  for  this  purpose. 
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It  is  very  easily  managed.  The  tubers  should  he  kept  at  rest  through 
the  winter  in  the  pans  in  which  they  have  bloomed,  and  the  first  batch 
started  about  the  middle  of  February,  selecting  those  which  flowered  earliest. 
Shallovr  pans  are  to  he  filled  to  within  about  2  inches  of  the  top  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  peat,  leaf  soil,  and  silver  sand ;  and  the  tubers  shaken  out  of  the  dry 
earth,  and  planted  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  soil,  at  about  an  inch  apart, 
and  covered  with  similar  soil.  The  pans  are  to  he  put  into  a  forcing  pit  or 
dung  bed,  ranging  from  70°  to  75°,  water  being  given  cautiously  until  the 
plants  appear  above  the  soil ;  and  when  they  get  about  3  inches  high,  and 
are  strong  enough  to  handle,  they  are  to  he  transplanted  into  the  blooming 
pans. 

If  they  are  required  for  exhibition,  they  look  best  in  large  pans  ;  but 
pots  will  do  equally  well.  The  soil  I  use  is  equal  parts  loam,  leaf  soil, 
and  good  rotten  manure,  with  a  little  silver  sand.  Good  drainage  is  a  very 
essential  point  in  their  cultivation.  After  filling  the  pots  or  pans  within 
3  inches  of  the  top  with  the  compost,  the  plants  are  placed  in  them.  Those 
that  are  weakly  require  to  be  put  closer  together  than  the  strong-growing 
sorts ;  about  twelve  of  the  strong  ones  should  go  to  a  12-inch  pan,  and  will 
make  a  good  specimen.  After  planting  they  get  a  gentle  watering  through 
a  fine-rose  pot ;  the  pit  is  kept  a  little  warmer  for  a  few  days  until  they  get 
well  established,  and  then  air  is  given  on  all  favourable  days.  Care  must 
be  taken  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  and  to  shade  when 
necessary.  After  the  plants  get  about  6  or  7  inches  high  they  can  be 
removed  to  the  stove,  or  to  a  vinery  that  has  been  started,  if  a  stove  is  not 
at  command.  They  will  now  require  staking.  The  sticks  should  be  slender, 
as  nothing  looks  worse  than  clumsy  sticks ;  I  put  one  to  each  plant.  When 
they  come  into  bloom,  they  can  be  removed  to  the  conservatory,  and  if  duly 
attended  to  they  will  continue  in  bloom  for  some  time. 

By  starting  a  few  in  March,  and  others  in  April,  a  succession  of  flower¬ 
ing  plants  may  be  kept  up.  When  they  have  done  blooming,  they  can  be 
ripened- off  by  withholding  water  gradually.  They  keep  well  in  a  warm  dry 
greenhouse.  I  may  add  that  when  they  are  in  bloom,  a  little  weak  manure 
water  will  assist  them.  J.  C.  Higgs. 


WALCHEREN  CAULIFLOWER. 

[N  a  previous  occasion  (see  p.  223  of  our  former  series),  I  briefly  stated 
my  opinion  that  there  was  no  better  Cauliflower  for  summer  and 
„ .  autumn  use  than  the  Walcheren — if  true.  I  am  still  of  the  same 
opinion.  I  have  now  a  lot  of  nice  useable  heads,  Lorn  plants  that 
were  planted  out  the  last  week  in  July,  from  a  sowing  made  the  last 
week  in  May,  and  they  will  be  useable  until  the  middle  of  this  month 
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(February),  if  not  later.  These  heads  were  not  housed  until  a  few  days 
before  Christmas,  so  that  they  stood  the  severe  frost  we  had  at  the 
beginning  of  December  without  sustaining  much  injury — the  leaves  protect 
them  so  well.  For  eight  months  in  the  year,  that  is  from  the  middle  of 
June,  when  they  begin  to  come  in,  to  the  middle  of  February,  the  true 
Walcheren  furnishes  a  supply  of  heads  unequalled  by  any  other  Cauliflower 
in  cultivation. 

Stour  ton.  M.  Saul. 


HORTICULTURAL  BOILERS,  AND  HEATING. 

OILERS  and  their  merits  have  recently  afforded  topics  for  public 
discussion.  Many  gardeners  adopt  in  preference  one  particular  form 
of  boiler,  and  manufacturers  naturally  praise  their  own  productions. 
No  doubt  most  boilers  have  some  good  points,  but  the  makers  often 
appear  to  forget  that  simplicity  is  one  very  important  good  quality. 

We  have  many  sorts  of  boilers  at  work  in  this  garden,  and  they  are 
of  various  merit.  In  the  kitchen  garden,  owing  to  the  situation  of  the 
houses,  it  is  not  possible  to  set  boilers  low,  and  it  is  difficult  to  attach  a 
number  of  houses  to  one  boiler.  In  such  cases,  we  find  that  small  Conical 
boilers  for  separate  houses,  when  well  set,  answer  their  purpose  well,  and  they 
have  also  the  advantage  of  simplicity,  both  as  to  setting  and  firing ;  they 
may  be  fed  either  from  top  or  bottom,  and  if  well  attended,  will  burn  any 
kind  of  fuel.  They  are,  moreover,  easily  replaced  by  any  common  work¬ 
man,  when  worn  out. 

Tubular  boilers  I  will  leave  for  others  to  advocate.  I  have  no  doubt 
they  have  many  good  points,  but  I  have  seen  more  failures  with  these  than 
with  any  other  sort.  It  may  be  all  very  well  to  be  able  to  say  “  We  heat 
all  our  houses  with  one  fire,”  but  it  is  not  veiy  pleasant  to  be  informed 
some  frosty  morning  that  the  boiler  has  burst — it  may  be  with  crops  of 
early  Vines  and  Peaches,  and  collections  of  Orchids  and  miscellaneous 
plants,  all  progressing  favourably,  and  all  at  once  left  with  nothing  but  a 
glass  roof  and  cold  pipes  to  resist  80°  of  frost.  This,  it  may  be  said,  is  an 
improbable  case,  but  I  have  known  one  parallel  to  it.  It  may  be  also  urged 
that  other  boilers  fail,  and  doubtless  they  do  occasionally ;  but  there  are 
few,  except  the  tubular  ones,  which  cannot  be  patched-up  for  a  few  days 
until  a  new  one  can  be  got  ready. 

We  also  hear  of  extraordinary  boilers,  in  which  the  fire  may  be  made 
up  and  require  no  attention  for  twenty-four  hours,  but  if  such  boilers  are 
in  existence,  they  woifld  be  only  of  use  in  a  very  equable  climate.  They 
would  be  of  little  use  here,  in  the  north  of  Derbyshire,  where  in  winter  the 
outside  temperature  varies  as  much  as  from  80°  to  40°  in  twelve  hours,  and 
sometimes  as  much  as  10°  in  one  hour. 
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I  may  observe  tliat  every  boiler  should  be  set  with  firebricks,  not  only 
because  they  do  not  burn  out  so  fast  as  common  bricks,  but  because  they 
economise  fuel.  The  bottom  of  the  boiler  should  also  be  set  one  or  two  or 
more  courses  of  bricks  above  the  bars,  for  the  bottom  is  usually  burnt 
through  first,  if  set  level  with  the  bars,  from  the  clinkers  collecting  and 
fixing  thereon.  Moreover,  none  of  the  pipes  from  the  boiler  should  be 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  for  if  so  they  will  probably  burn  through 
before  the  boiler  is  worn  out.  Once  on  taking  out  a  boiler,  I  found  the 
draw-off  pipe  to  be  a  leaden  one  carried  through  the  flue ;  the  fire  took 
no  effect  on  it  until  it  got  choked,  and  then  of  course  it  melted  away. 

It  is  a  very  great  mistake  to  put  into  a  house  the  smallest  quantity  of 
pipe  supposed  to  be  sufficient  to  heat  a  given  space  to  a  certain  temperature. 
It  may  answer  very  well  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  probably  at 
some  particular  time  when  extra  heat  is  required,  an  extraordinarily  cold 
night  may  occur,  and  then  either  the  temperature  must  be  too  low,  or  we 
must  fire  to  such  an  extent  as  to  injure  the  plants. 

The  Cornish  boiler  is  a  very  useful  and  easy  one  to  manage,  if  properly 
fixed.  It  will  consume  any  kind  of  fuel ;  but  if  not  in  constant  use  I  con¬ 
sider  it  corrodes  more  than  some  other  kinds.  I  may  here  remark  that  any 
hothouse  boiler  in  constant  use  will  last  longer  than  if  it  were  used 
only  a  portion  of  the  year,  for  even  if  the  water  is  run  out  the  rust  will 
still  act  both  inside  and  outside. 

I  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  hollow  furnace  bars  containing  water 
have  any  advantage  over  loose  solid  bars ;  but  have  proved  that  by  keeping 
the  ashpit  filled  with  water  the  bars  will  last  at  least  three  times  as 
long  as  with  the  ordinary  dry  ashpit.  To  test  this,  I  had  the  ashpits  in 
all  the  conservatory  fireplaces  here,  built  in  cement,  and  kept  constantly 
filled  with  water.  This  is  the  third  season  since  it  was  done,  and  the 
bars  are  apparently  as  good  as  ever,  while  previously  many  had  to  be 
renewed  annually.  In  new  work  it  is  the  best  plan  to  have  iron  pans  cast 
to  fit  the  ashpit ;  and  it  is  also  advisable  to  have  a  water  pipe  with  tap  in  or 
near  the  fireplace,  for  otherwise  the  filling  of  the  pan  will  sometimes  be 
forgotten.  The  water  appears  to  prevent  clinkers  from  forming,  owing, 
perhaps  to  the  cooling  action  of  the  steam  continually  rising,  so  that  with 
moderately  good  stoking,  the  draught  is  always  good. 

I  consider  the  Saddle  hoiler  one  of  the  most  useful  for  general  purposes, 
and  it  can  be  adapted  to  any  set  of  pipes  already  fixed.  There  have  been 
many  modifications  and  so-called  improvements  of  this  form  of  boiler,  but 
I  prefer  the  original — not  that  I  consider  it  impossible  to  improve  on  the 
type,  but  alteration  often  complicates  a  simple  original.  The  chief  point 
in  this,  as  in  other  boilers,  is  to  expose  a  large  surface  to  the  fire,  which 
can  be  done  in  the  plain  saddle,  if  properly  set. 
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In  fixing  boilers  there  should  never  be  any  stone  or  iron  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  fire,  except  the  part  containing  water,  and  the  furnace 
bars,  for  they  will  soon  burn  away,  especially  if  coke  is  used  as  fuel.  We 
have  thirty- six  fires  here,  in  which  coke  is  burnt,  and  the  fireplaces  are  all 
set  with  firebrick. 

Chatsicorth.  James  Taplin. 


BEURRE  DE  JONGHE  PEAR. 

MONG  the  varieties  of  Pears  that  are  sure  to  occupy  a  permanent  place 
in  our  collections  of  hardy  fruit  trees,  that  which  bears  the  name 
of  M.  De  Jonghe,  of  Brussels,  must  without  doubt  become  one. 

J  As  yet  it  is  but  little  known, 
not  having,  so  far  as  we 
are  aware,  been  ripened  in  this 
country  ;  but  from  what  we  have 
seen  of  it  in  Belgium,  and  judging 
from  fruit  grown  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Brussels,  we  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  speaking  of  it  as  one 
of  the  finest  Pears  in  cultivation . 

The  fruit  is  very  handsome 
in  its  shape  and  outline,  being- 
even  and  regularly  formed.  The 
skin  is  yellow,  very  thinly  covered 
with  bright  russet,  which  gives  it 
a  golden  appearance.  The  eye  is 
open,  and  set  in  a  shallow  basin. 

Stalk  very  short,  inserted  on  the 
end  of  the  fruit.  Flesh  yellowish, 
very  tender,  buttery,  and  melt¬ 
ing  ;  as  much  so  as  in  Marie 
Louise,  but  far  richer  in  flavour, 
and  with  a  fine  perfume.  It  ripens  i 
in  the  middle  of  February. — R.  H.S 


SOME  OF  THE  BEST  CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

CjfpXEW,  if  any,  of  our  hardy  florists’  flowers  are  more  deservedly  admired 
than  the  Carnation,  and  its  allies  the  Cloves,  Picotees,  &c.,  and  yet 
the  cultivation  of  them  seems  to  have  got  very  much  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  which  may  arise  from  want  of  encouragement  for  them 
at  the  meetings  and  exhibitions  of  floral  societies.  It  was  pitiable 
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to  see  how  wretchedly  they  were  provided  for  last  year  at  the  Bury  Show  of 
the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  and  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  at  the  Show  to 
he  held  this  year  at  Leicester — the  district  being  a  sort  of  centre  for  these 
flowers — some  better  encouragement  may  he  held  out,  either  hy  the  Society 
or  amongst  the  special  prizes  which  are  being  got  up  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Moreover,  as  the  show  takes  place  about  the  middle  of  July,  which  will  be 
in  the  height  of  the  Carnation  season,  this  offers  a  further  reason  for  hoping 
that  a  fitting  provision  may  he  made  for  their  exhibition.  Amateurs’ 
classes  should  at  least  be  provided  for  twelve  Carnations,  and  for  twelve 
Picotees  ;  and  nurserymen’s  classes  for  twenty-four  of  each.  An  open  class 
for  six  of  each  in  one  group,  as  at  Bury,  gives  no  opportunity  to  growers, 
as  many  who  cultivate  the  one  flower  do  not  grow  the  other. 

The  following  descriptive  notes  of  some  of  our  best  varieties  may  be 
useful  to  your  readers  : — 

Carnations — Scarlet  Bizarres. 

Captain  Thompson  (Puxley)  :  broad  smooih  pe'al,  and  well  marked,  very  fine. 

Dreadnought  (Daniels)  :  bright  and  beautifully  marked,  very  fine. 

Hoivard  (Puxley) :  large,  very  bright  and  distinct. 

Lord  Derby  (Heap) :  a  nice  smooth  well-marked  flower. 

Carnations — Crimson  Bizarres. 

Eccentric  Jack  (Wood)  :  fine  broad  smooth  petal,  and  very  fine  shape;  large,  beauti¬ 
fully  marked,  and  quite  distinct ;  extra  fine. 

Graceless  Tom  (Wood)  :  a  fine  full-sized  flower,  good  smooth  petal;  well  marked,  and 
very  constant. 

Grand  Master  (Schofield) :  a  fine  smooth  well-marked  flower. 

Premier  (Puxley)  :  a  good  full  flower,  smooth  and  beautifully-marked  petal ;  very 
distinct. 

Carnations — Pink  and  Purple  Bizarres. 

Falconhridge  (May) :  fine,  large,  smooth,  and  well  marked. 

Shakespere  (Puxley)  :  -  a  very  fine  smooth  flower,  and  nicely  marked. 

Sarah  Payne  (Ward) :  a  nice  flower,  and  very  distinct. 

Captivation  (Taylor)  :  medium  size,  well  marked,  but  rather  faint  in  colour. 

Carnations — Purple  Flakes. 

Dr.  Foster  (Foster):  fine  smooth  petal,  good  white,  very  constant,  and  beautifully 
marked. 

Earl  Stamford  (Elliott)  :  a  very  constant  good  useful  flower. 

Florence  Nightingale  (Sealey)  :  a  very  large  full  flower,  well  marked,  and  very  distinct. 

True  Blue  (Taylor) :  a  fine  large  flower,  very  smooth  finely  shaped  petal,  good  white, 
and  very  beautifully  marked  with  quite  a  novel  shade  of  colour. 

Carnations — Scarlet  Flakes. 

Annihilator  (Jackson)  :  a  large  bright  beautifully-marked  flower,  fine  smooth  well-shaped 
petal,  good  white,  and  very  constant. 

John  Bayley  (Dodwell) :  a  very  fine  bright  "well-marked  flower. 

Splendour  (Kaye)  :  fine  large  flower  ;  very  bright,  and  well  marked. 

William  Cowper  (Wood) :  a  fine  full-sized  flower,  nicely  marked,  with  very  bright 
scarlet. 

Carnations — Rose  Flakes. 

James  Merryiceathcr  (Wood) :  a  large  bold  flower,  very  bright,  and  well  marked. 

King  John  (May) :  very  large  fine  smooth  petal,  beautifully  marked  with  very  bright 

rose. 

Merrimac  (Wood) :  a  very  distinct,  fine,  large,  well-marked  flower. 

I  Samuel  Moreton  (Addis)  :  a  very  large,  full  flower,  fine  smooth  petal,  and  well  marked; 
very  robust  habit. 
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Picotees — Bed-edged. 

Exhibition  (Elkington) :  heavy  edge,  moderately  full,  large,  and  very  fine. 

Forester  (Taylor)  :  very  heavy  edge,  moderately  full,  very  attractive. 

Lauretta  (Smith) :  light  edge,  large,  fine  full  flower. 

Mrs.  Brown  (ITeadly) :  very  bright  heavy  edge,  large,  and  fine. 

Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole  (Turner)  :  light  edge,  fine  smooth  petal,  good  white,  a  fine  large 
flower. 

William  Summers  (Simmonite) :  heavy  edge,  very  smooth  petal,  moderately  full,  and 
very  constant. 

Picotees — Purple-edged. 

Bridesmaid  (Simmonite)  :  light  edge,  fine,  large  smooth  petal,  the  white  very  pure, 
without  the  slightest  bar. 

Ganymede  (Simmonite)  :  light  edge,  fine  large  petal,  good  substance,  and  very  pure 
white. 

Jessie  (Turner)  :  medium  edge,  very  fine  large  flower,  smooth  broad  petal,  of  great 
substance  ;  very  fine. 

Lady  Elcho  (Turner)  :  light  edge,  very  smooth  broad  petal,  good  white,  large,  and  very 
constant. 

Mrs.  Summers  (Simmonite)  :  heavy  edge,  very  fine  smooth  petal,  and  the  edge  very 
solid,  without  spot  or  bar ;  very  fine. 

Mary  (Simmonite)  :  light  edge,  large  full  flower,  very  smooth  petal,  good  shape,  and  very, 
distinct. 

Picotees — Bose-edged. 

Flower  of  the  Bay  (Norman)  :  heavy  edge,  very  bright,  good  smooth  petal,  very  con¬ 
stant  and  distinct. 

Miss  Williams  (Norman)  :  heavy  edge,  very  smooth  fine  petal,  full  size,  and  very  distinct. 

Miss  Sewell  (Kirtland) :  light  edge,  very  fine  smooth  petal,  good  white,  and  very  constant. 

Miss  Wood  (Wood)  :  light  edge,  fine  large  full  flower,  and  very  distinct. 

Scarlet  Queen  (Wood)  :  heavy  edge,  very  bright,  constant,  and  most  attractive. 

Lucy  (Taylor)  :  light  edge,  large  and  moderately  full,  good  smooth  petal,  fine  white, 
without  the  slightest  spot  or  bar  ;  very  fine. 

Royal  Nursery ,  Slougli.  Charles  Turner. 


AMERICAN  BLIGHT. 

MERICAN  BLIGHT,  the  name  given  to  the  woolly  aphis  ( Eriosoma 
lanigera),  is  a  most  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Apple  tree.  It  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  crevices  of  the  branches  in  the  form  of  white 
dowTn,  which  is  composed  of  a  great  number  of  minute  woolly  lice, 
and  these,  if  allowed,  increase  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  produce  a 
sickly  and  diseased  state  of  the  whole  tree.  Fortunately,  the  insect  is 
easily  destroyed.  When,  however,  a  whole  orchard  or  even  a  whole  tree 
is  infested,  it  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to  completely  eradicate  it. 
The  great  point  is,  to  attack  it  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  ;  it  is  then  easily  destroyed,  hut  if  allowed  to  overrun  the  whole  tree 
before  it  is  attacked,  then  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  thoroughly  dislodge  it. 

There  are  many  recipes  for  destroying  it,  all  more  or  less  effective. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  effectual  is  to  wash  the  infested  parts  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  formed  by  mixing  f  oz.,  by  measure,  of  the  sulphuric  acid 
of  the  shops,  with  71  oz.  of  water ;  this  should  be  rubbed  into  the  part 
affected  by  means  of  a  piece  of  rag  tied  to  a  stick,  the  operator  being  careful 
not  to  let  it  touch  his  clothes.  Coal  tar,  turpentine,  pyroligneous  acid, 
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vinegar,  &c.,  if  rubbed  well  into  the  crevices  with  a  painter’s  brush,  will 
all  destroy  the  insects.  Oil  rubbed  into  the  infested  spots  with  a  small 
stiff  painter’s  brush  is  very  safe,  and  effectual  in  freeing  the  trees  of  this 
insect.  This  is  the  plan  I  adopt  myself,  and  which  I  would  recommend. 
Of  course,  the  whole  of  the  tree  should  not  be  painted  with  the  oil,  only  the 
clefts  and  crevices  of  the  branches  where  the  insect  is  lodged ;  and  this 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived  on  any  tree,  for  the  labour  then 
required  is  but  little,  while  if  it  is  allowed  to  spread,  the  labour  is  consi¬ 
derable,  and  the  difficulty  of  eradicating  the  insect  proportionately  great. 
The  oil  should  be  well  rubbed  into  the  places  where  the  insect  may  be  found, 
but  no  other  part  of  the  tree  should  be  painted. 

Stourton .  M.  Saul. 


FRANCISCEA  CONFERTIFLORA. 

HEN  well  managed,  this  is  one  of  our  finest  stove  plants.  By 
growing  two  or  three  plants,  forwarding  some  and  retarding  others, 
it  may  be  had  in  bloom  in  succession  for  as  many  months ;  and 
its  fine  heads  of  purplish-mauve  flowers  and  its  laurel-like  leaves, 
which  contrast  well  with  other  plants,  make  it  valuable  for  con¬ 
servatory  decoration. 

Those  who  wish  to  grow  it  successfully  should  at  once  procure  a  young 
plant  in  a  48  or  32-sized  pot.  If  it  is  well  rooted,  shift  it  into  a  pot  one 
size  larger,  using  three-fourths  of  good  fibry  peat,  broken  to  pieces  but  not 
sifted,  and  one-fourtli  of  loam  and  leaf  mould,  in  equal  proportions  ;  add  to 
this  a  liberal  quantity  of  sharp  silver  sand,  and  mix  the  whole  well  together 
before  using.  An  inch  in  depth  of  broken  crocks  should  be  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pots,  and  this  quantity  must  be  increased  in  depth  at  each 
successive  potting  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  pot.  Over  the  crocks 
place  some  rough  fibry  peat  to  prevent  the  drainage  from  becoming  stopped 
by  watering,  for  without  efficient  drainage  good  cultivation  is  impossible. 
Pot  moderately  firm,  and  apply  water  until  it  runs  out  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pot.  The  plant  should  then  be  placed  in  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  65°, 
and  be  syringed  twice  a-day.  The  roots  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  for 
want  of  water.  In  a  short  time  young  shoots  will  begin  to  push ;  these 
should  be  pinched  off'  above  the  fourth  or  fifth  leaf.  By  this  time  the  roots 
will  have  reached  the  sides  of  the  pot,  and  a  more  liberal  shift  should  then 
be  given — say  into  a  16-sized  pot — and  a  second  growth  in  the  same  season 
will  be  the  result.  This  should  be  pinched  off,  as  before  directed,  and 
syringing  continued  till  the  end  of  October,  about  which  time  probably  the 
flower-buds  will  begin  to  push  from  the  eyes  at  the  top  of  the  second 
growth.  After  these  make  their  appearance  the  plants  should  be  syringed 
only  once  a-day,  when  the  weather  is  bright,  but  not  at  all  in  dull  cloudy 
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weather ;  and  as  soon  as  the  flower-buds  begin  to  open,  discontinue 
syringing  entirely,  until  the  plant  is  out  of  bloom. 

If  the  plant  is  removed  to  a  temperature  of  from  45°  to  50°  as  soon  as 
the  flowers  begin  to  expand,  they  will  he  larger  and  much  better  coloured 
than  the}’  would  have  been  if  kept  in  a  higher  temperature.  When  the  plant 
begins  to  show  signs  of  growth,  repot ;  at  the  same  time  reduce  a  little  of 
the  old  hall,  though  the  roots  must  by  no  means  he  injured  in  this  operation. 
The  plant  will  now  require  but  one  shift  in  the  year,  and  but  one  growth 
in  each  season  must  be  expected  after  the  plant  has  been  allowed  to  bloom, 
or  its  energies  will  become  overtaxed,  which  will  lead  to  premature  decay. 

Somerley  Gardens.  H.  Chilman. 


ON  PLANTING  FRUIT  TREES. 

•f^OCTORS  differ,  and  so  do  gardeners  sometimes.  Thus  the  shallow’ 
planting  of  fruit  trees  has  been  so  much  belauded,  that  it  may  appear 
absurd  to  write  against  it ;  hut  having  had  some  experience  in  deep 
planting,  and  having  seen  the  best  results  attending  it,  I  venture  to 
say  a  few  words  in  its  favour. 

In  the  first  place,  I  hold  that  it  is  altogether  wrong  to  plant  trees  on 
or  near  the  surface,  when  the  ground  is  dug  and  cropped.  The  digging  for 
the  crop  cuts  the  roots,  while  the  crop  itself  takes  all  the  moisture  from  the 
soil,  and  the  result  is  unhealthy  trees,  full  of  all  kinds  of  insects.  Then, 
without  mulching  with  rotten  manure,  the  roots  die  under  the  influence  of 
drought  in  summer,  or  of  cold  in  winter.  Roots  naturally  grow  downwards  ; 
and  the  advice  on  all  sides  is,  “  Assist  Nature  as  far  as  possible.”  Now, 
by  encouraging  the  roots  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  we  are  thwarting  Nature, 
besides  incurring  much  extra  expense  every  year  in  labour,  all  to  no  good 
purpose. 

Wliat  I  have  done,  and  do,  when  I  plant  fruit  trees,  is  to  put  their  roots 
in  their  natural  position — deep.  The  first  expense  is  the  greatest ;  but 
it  will  be  the  least  in  the  end,  and  will  give  more  lasting  satisfaction.  I 
dig  a  hole,  18  feet  in  circumference  and  84  feet  deep,  keeping  the  good 
soil  on  one  side,  and  wheeling  the  bad,  if  there  is  any,  aw’ay.  This  hole  I 
fill  with  the  best  soil  I  can  get,  and  I  am  particular  to  have  it  fresh.  I 
prepare  a  quantity  of  road  scrapings,  wTeeds  of  all  kinds,  and  turf  from  the 
edgings  of  road  and  walks.  When  a  year  mixed,  this  with  some  burnt  soil 
and  horse  dung  added,  makes  good  soil  for  fruit  trees.  I  fill  the  holes, 
24  feet  deep,  with  this  compost,  and  beat  it  hard  when  filling  with  a  wooden 
“  tup  ” — a  piece  of  w’ood  9  inches  in  diameter  at  the  bottom,  24  feet  long, 
tapering  to  5  inches  at  the  handle  at  top.  On  this  soil  I  plant  the  trees, 
Pears,  Apples,  Plums,  &c.,  large  or  small  (as  the  hole  will  hold  a  large 
tree),  taking  care  to  spread  the  roots  on  all  sides,  and  to  fill  in  amongst  and 
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around  tliem  with  about  two  harrowloads  of  leaf  soil  to  give  them  a  good 
start.  The  remainder  is  filled  in  with  the  same  soil  as  before,  sloping  to 
the  stem  of  the  tree.  One  good  watering  in  May  or  June  is  all  that  will 
be  required.  It  will  be  seen  that  at  this  depth  the  roots  are  out  of  reach  of 
the  spade,  and  are  in  their  natural  position — moist  in  summer,  and  dry 
and  warm  in  winter.  This  is  to  be  done  on  soil  well  drained,  4  feet  deep. 

Wall  fruit  trees  in  general  are  placed  under  bad  conditions.  There  is 
often  concrete  instead  of  good  soil  beneaili  the  roots,  and  the  borders  are 
dug  up,  and  not  unfrequently  ridged  in  the  winter  months  ;  while  the  drip 
from  the  wall  falls  on  the  stems  and  roots.  What  can  be  expected  under 
such  management,  but  diseased  trees,  and  little  or  no  fruit  ?  Deep  planting, 
with  good  soil  instead  of  the  concrete,  would  put  the  roots  in  their  natural 
position,  warm  and  dry,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  spade.  Our  fruit  trees, 
from  which  we  expect  so  much,  are  not  in  so  good  a  position  as  the  com¬ 
mon  forest  trees,  with  respect  to  their  roots.  We  must  either  give  up 
digging  and  cropping  the  fruit-tree  borders,  or  else  put  the  proper  soil  down, 
for  the  roots  should  be  below,  instead  of  on  the  top. 

I  hope  soon  to  see  a  great  reform  in  planting  fruit  trees,  by  putting 
the  roots  in  their  natural  position — deep  and  dry.  We  labour  hard, 
and  at  great  expense,  every  year,  to  get  the  roots  to  the  top  by  mulch¬ 
ing,  watering,  &c.,  just  in  order  to  get  them  killed  in  winter  by  cold 
and  wet.  We  know  that  the  ground  is  warmer  at  2^  feet  deep  than  at 
1  foot,  and  we  ought,  therefore,  to  keep  the  roots  deeper  in  order  to  keep 
them  warmer,  for  they  have  work  to  do  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer. 
We  must  dig  deep  to  find  the  gold ;  and  we  must  plant  deep  and  dry  to 
find  fruit.  If  we  do  this,  we  can  truly  say  we  are  assisting  Nature,  by 
putting  the  roots  in  their  natural  position — deep. 

Sudbrooke  Holme,  Lincoln.  Geoege  McBey. 


ON  PHLOXES. 

S  I  have  for  several  years  past  been  more  successful  with  these  than 
most  of  my  acquaintance,  and  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  gain 
first  honours  wherever  I  have  shown  them,  I  will  endeavour  to  give 
a  little  practical  information  for  the  benefit  of  others.  When  wTell 
grown,  Phloxes  are  generally  admitted  to  rank  amongst  the  finest  of 
handy  herbaceous  plants,  continuing  in  bloom,  as  they  do,  from  the  end  of 
June,  or  beginning  of  July,  according  to  locality,  until  cut  by  sharp  autum¬ 
nal  frosts.  Last  season  I  exhibited  some  even  as  late  as  November.  They 
are  of  easy  culture,  and  for  the  most  part  extremely  hardy,  flourishing  in 
almost  all  situations  ;  they  are  besides  almost  endless  in  variety,  singularly 
attractive,  and  delicately  fragrant. 
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I  prefer  to  grow  them  in  beds  about  40  inches  wide,  planted  in  three 
rows ;  the  Suffmticosa  or  early  bloomers,  and  the  Decussata  or  late 
bloomers,  each  by  themselves.  The  principal  care  needed  is  not  to  plant 
them  in  manure,  unless  it  be  very  old,  in  fact,  reduced  almost  to  soil,  and 
then  they  should  have  a  good  portion  of  coarse  sand.  They  do  well  in 
sandy  loam,  with  a  little  leaf  mould,  wood  ashes,  and  sand,  and  top- 
dressed  with  manure,  or  provided  with  plenty  of  liquid  manure  during  dry 
weather.  They  are  very  appropriate  for  shrubbery  decoration. 

When  they  are  wanted  for  exhibition  purposes,  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  have  more  than  three  or  four  stems  to  each  plant ;  if  there  are  more  the 
-weaker  ones  must  be  cut  away  early,  and,  should  propagation  be  desired, 
these  will  strike  freely  under  a  hand-glass  or  small  frame.  Cuttings  from 
the  earlier  kinds,  struck  in  May,  make  fine  specimen  spikes  or  trusses  in 
September  or  October,  if  attended  to,  and  planted  out  in  a  nicely  prepared 
bed  as  soon  as  struck,  shading  them  a  little  from  extreme  heat.  Many 
persons  attempt  to  grow  them  in  greenhouses ;  but  in  such  situations  they 
are  apt  to  become  drawn,  and  never  look  so  healthy  and  fine,  or  develope 
their  colours  so  well  as  those  grown  outside.  They  have  not  many  enemies, 
except  rabbits  and  snails,  which  can  be  guarded  against. 

Those  who  wish  to  raise  new  varieties  may  do  so  by  saving  seed — which, 
however,  is  rather  difficult  to  collect,  and  does  not  germinate  freely  unless  a 
little  bottom  heat  can  be  given  to  it.  It  should  be  sown  in  flat  boxes,  or  seed 
pans,  in  January  or  February,  slightly  covered  with  sand,  and  kept  mode¬ 
rately  damp.  As  soon  as  the  plants  make  four  leaves  they  may  be  potted 
into  small  pots  and  kept  in  a  frame,  giving  plenty  of  air  during  the  day, 
until  the  latter  end  of  May,  when  they  may  be  planted  out  on  a  nicely 
prepared  bed.  They  will  most  of  them  bloom  in  October,  when  the  best  and 
most  improved  varieties  must  be  selected.  A  more  general  mode  of  pro¬ 
pagation  is  to  divide  the  roots.  It  is  as  well  to  do  this  immediately  after 
they  have  done  blooming.  Some  growers  recommend  dividing  them  with 
the  spade  ;  but  this  is  wrong.  They  should  be  divided  very  carefully,  care 
being  also  taken  to  see  that  none  of  the  old  stool  adheres  to  the  plant,  but 
only  the  new  fibre,  and  that  they  are  as  little  injured  as  possible  during 
the  operation.  These  instructions  will,  I  should  hope,  be  sufficient ;  and 
as  good  varieties  may  now  be  had  at  from  4s.  to  6s.  per  doz.,  no  one  need 
be  without  them  long  who  has  any  particular  desire  for  them. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  give  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  best  in  each  class 
for  exhibition  purposes.  The  late  sorts  generally  possess  the  finest  colours, 
though  they  are  not  so  large  as  the  others. 

Early  Bloomers. — Atlas,  Addisonii,  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  Her  Majesty,  Lady  Halli¬ 
burton,  John  Bayley,  Magnifica,  Mrs.  K.  Howat,  MissOgilvie,  Miss  Simpson,  Miss  Spedding, 
Mrs.  Campbell, ‘  Mrs.  Mitchell,  Mrs.  McGregor,  Mrs.  Scott,  Mrs.  McCall,  Rosy  Morn, 
W.  W.  Platt. 
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Late  Bloomers. — Admiration,  Baron  Martin,  Boree,  Careus,  Compacta,  Dr.  Lacroix, 
Gloire  de  Puteaux,  James  Veiteh,  Licrvallii, Madame  Lierval,  Mrs.  Standish,  Madame  Prail, 
Monsieur  Rollisson,  Pi*esident  Morel. 

Wintoii,  Manchester.  -John  Walker. 
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QUERCU8  GLABRA. 

EINGr  quite  hardy  here,  this  beautiful  Japanese  Evergreen  Oak  is  a 
most  desirable  ornamental  tree.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
its  bright  shiny  leaves, 
which  are  from  7  to  8 
inches  in  length,  and 
nearly  the  colour  and  size  of 
those  of  Magnolia  exoniensis  ; 
indeed  at  first  sight,  and 
when  seen  from  a  distance, 
the  upper  side  of  the  leaf  has 
very  much  the  appearance  of 
the  Magnolia.  Altogether,  it 
is  a  lovely  ornamental  plant 
every  day  in  the  year  ;  but 
though  it  has  been  -in  the 
country  for  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  cultivated  to  the  extent 
that  one  would  expect  in  the 
case  of  so  charming  and 
ornamental  an  evergreen  ;  at 
least  I  have  rarely  met  with 
good  plants  of  it. 

In  the  arboretum  here, 
there  is  a  fine  large  healthy 
tree,  which  has  borne  acorns 
for  years  past,  also  male  cat¬ 
kins  in  abundance.  The 
acorns  are  borne  on  longish 
spikes,  from  six  to  twenty  or 
more  growing  on  a  sprig. 

They  ripen  in  November  and 
December,  but  I  find  it  is  a 
difficult  matter  to  collect 
any  of  them  in  the  ripe  state, 
for  the  crafty  jays  have  such 
a  propensity  for  them,  that 
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they  constantly  watch  for,  and  rummage  out  and  devour  every  acorn, 
even  before  it  is  fully  ripe. 

Bicton  Gardens.  James  Barnes. 


CUTTING  OVER  PINE- APPLES  TO  INDUCE  FRUITFULNESS. 

dP/fJOUR  readers  will,  many  of  them,  be  aware  that  Mr.  Thomson,  in  his 


book  on  the  Pine-apple,  recommends  cutting  down  those  plants 
T&fy  that  at  the  proper  time  refuse  to  show  fruit,  as  a  means  of  in- 
6)  ducing  them  to  do  so.  And  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  plan 
is  a  certain  one,  as  the  following  instance  will  show.  About  eighteen 
plants  of  our  late-summer-fruiting  lot,  which  refused  to  throw  up  when 
wanted,  were  cut  over  at  the  surface  of  the  pot  about  the  end  of  the 
summer,  potted  very  firmly  in  12-inch  pots,  plunged  in  a  bottom  heat  of 
90°,  and  treated  much  the  same  as  newly  potted  suckers  for  about  a 
fortnight,  when  shading  was  discontinued  and  more  air  given.  Several 
plants  showed  fruit  about  a  month  after  potting,  and  by  the  end  of 
November  swelled  off  fruit,  weighing  from  3  to  4  lbs. — a  weight  scarcely 
equal  to  those  that  showed  at  the  proper  season,  which  I  attribute  to  the 
lateness  of  the  season,  as  they  were  Queens.  The  others  continued  to  pop 
up  at  intervals  till  the  middle  of  December,  and  swelled  off,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  more  kindly  than  is  usual  with  Queens  so  late  in  the  year.  The 
last  of  them  are  at  this  date  (January  8),  just  about  out  of  bloom,  and 
promise  to  be  large  fruit,  and  a  welcome  addition  to  our  early  summer 
Queens. 

Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  Pines  will  sometimes  refuse 
to  show  fruit  at  the  proper  time  ;  but  if  the  plants  have  been  well  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  air  during  their  period  of  growth,  and  are  well  ripened, 
this  will  seldom  occur  to  any  serious  extent,  if  care  is  taken  to  guard 
against  a  sudden  rise  of  temperature  when  starting,  which  is  almost  certain 
to  cause  the  plant  to  produce  leaves  instead  of  flowers. 

Worthy  Hall  Gardens.  J.  Simpson. 
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SEASONABLE  GARDENING  HINTS.— FEBRUARY. 

N  important  time  is  this  for  the  amateur  and  practical  gardener. 
The  plans  and  arrangements  for  the  coming  season  should  now  be 
decided  on  ;  and  this  being  done,  every  endeavour  should  then  be 
made  to  push  forward  the  work  as  much  as  possible,  both  in-doors  and 
out-doors,  before  the  busy  spring  time  is  upon  us.  Plants  in  pits 
frames  will  begin  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  increased  solar  light  and 
,  and  will  therefore  require  more  air,  especially  in  mild  weather ;  they 
also  require  more  water,  which  should  be  given  early  in  the  day,  so 
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that  the  plants  may  get  dry  before  night.  The  collection  of  bedding  plants 
should  be  carefully  looked  over,  and  if  the  stock  be  not  sufficient  of  any 
kind,  preparations  should  be  made  at  once  to  increase  them,  by  putting 
some  plants  into  heat,  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  grow  and  produce 
cuttings.  A  small  hotbed  will  be  found  very  useful  to  receive  cuttings, 
also  fresh-potted  plants.  Pelargoniums  may  now  be  increased  rapidly  by 
cuttings.  Spring-struck  cuttings  of  Verbenas  are  generally  best  for 
summer  bedding.  Iresine,  Lobelia,  and  many  other  plants  are  also  rapidly 
increased  by  cuttings  in  spring.  Pelargoniums  in  store  pots  and  boxes 
should  now  be  potted-off,  and  put  into  a  little  heat  to  make  fresh  roots. 
Air  should  be  given  freely  to  the  plant  houses  in  mild  weather,  and  as  the 
days  lengthen  the  plants  will  require  more  attention  in  watering,  and 
should  therefore  be  looked  over  frequently,  to  see  that  none  are  suffering 
from  want  of  it.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  make  preparations  for  the 
general  shifting  of  the  plants  ;  get  soils  in  readiness  ;  have  plenty  of  crocks 
of  different  sizes  broken  ;  and  have  all  pots  well  washed. 

All  out-door  work  should  be  in  a  forward  state,  as  the  autumn  and 
winter  have,  on  the  whole,  been  very  favourable.  Alterations  still  in 
progress  should  be  pushed  forward.  Look  carefully  over  beds  of  Pinks, 
Carnations,  Pansies,  &c.,  and  if  the  plants  have  been  loosened  by  the  frost, 
make  them  secure.  This  is  a  good  time  to  plant  Eoses.  The  soil  should  be 
trenched  or  dug  deeply,  and  well  enriched  by  manure  ;  when  planted  they 
should  be  well  mulched,  and  the  standard  trees  should  be  tied  neatly  to  stakes 
to  prevent  them  being  moved  about.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  the 
more  hardy  kinds  may  be  pruned.  Briars  for  budding  may  be  planted. 
This  is  a  good  time  to  plant  Alpine  plants,  which  deserve  to  be  much  more 
generally  cultivated  than  they  are.  Trees  and  shrubs  may  still  be  planted, 
but  the  sooner  the  better,  as  they  require  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
insure  their  well-doing,  especially  when  the  spring  is  dry  and  frosty,  with 
cold  winds. 

The  operations  in  the  kitchen  garden  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
state  of  the  weather.  But  though  little  can  be  done  if  the  weather  be  wet 
or  frosty,  still  if,  as  sometimes  occasionally  happens,  the  weather  is 
fine  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month,  and  the  soil  dry,  the  most  should 
be  made  of  such  an  opportunity.  A  good  sowing  of  early  Peas  and  another 
of  Broad  Beans  should  be  made  ;  also  a  sowing  of  early  Horn  Carrots,  and 
of  Parsnips  ;  and  if  the  land  be  sufficiently  dry  during  the  last  wTeek  in  the 
month,  a  portion  of  the  Onion  crop  may  be  sown.  Cauliflowers,  Cabbages, 
Savoys,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Lettuces,  and  Badishes  should  be  sown  in  beds  on 
a  warm  border.  Some  round  Spinach  and  Parsley  may  also  be  sown. 
Shallots  and  G  arlic  may  be  planted.  Plant  early  Potatos ;  it  is  best  to 
sprout  them  in  a  little  heat ;  when  this  is  done  and  they  are  planted  on  a 
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warm  sunny  dry  border  they  soon  begin  to  grow,  and  if  kept  well  earthed-up 
after  they  are  above  ground,  they  will  in  general  be  fit  for  use  by  the  end 
of  May  in  the  open  ground.  They  sometimes  suffer  from  severe  frost  in 
May,  but  when  kept  well  earthed-up,  little  material  injury  is  done.  Early 
Potato  sets  should  be  spread  out  thinly,  and  not  left  in  heaps,  "which  would 
cause  the  sprouts  to  lengthen  and  be  easily  broken  when  handled. 

The  pruning  of  wall  trees  should  be  finished  as  soon  as  possible,  as  the 
blossom  buds  of  Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums,  and  Cherries  will 
be  fast  advancing.  Finish  the  pruning  of  Gooseberry  and  Currant  trees,  and 
dig  over  the  borders.  The  young  Strawberry  plants  in  the  fresh  plantations 
will  be  more  or  less  loosened  by  the  frost,  and  should  be  made  secure.  I 
find  the  quickest  and  best  way  of  doing  so  is  to  press  them  into  the  ground 
with  the  foot.  I  never  could  see  they  were  injured  in  the  least  by  this.  Straw¬ 
berry  plants  are  looking  well  this  season,  and  promise  to  yield  a  heavy  crop. 

Stourton.  M.  Saul. 


WHY  FLORISTS’  FLOWER  CULTURE  HAS  DECLINED. 


SOMEHOW  or  other,  we  seem  of  late  years  to  have  gone  backwards  in 
regard  to  the  old-fashioned  florists’  flowers,  once  so  popular.  Some 
feSf  of  them,  the  Carnation,  for  example,  are  nearly  lost  sight  of  in  the 
northern  districts,  though  from  what  cause  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
determine.  I  am  aware  that  many  of  the  older  growers  are  gone 
hence,  and  that  there  has  not  been  a  sufficient  influx  of  younger  ones  to 
fill  their  places ;  and  further,  that  some  of  those  who  are  still  living  seem 
nearly  tired  out,  which  may  probably,  in  a  great  measure,  be  accounted  for 
by  the  want  of  the  stimulant  resulting  from  the  infusion  of  young  blood 
amongst  the  fancy.  Other  deterring  causes  exist  in  the  case  of  the  working 
portion  of  the  florist  body.  Many  who  formerly  used  to  have  their  work  at 
home,  are  now  obliged  to  go  into  factories.  And  then,  in  and  about  large 
towns  most  of  the  small  gardens  have  been  destroyed,  having  been  taken  up 
for  building  purposes,  streets,  railroads,  &c.,  so  that  many  of  those  who  do 
imbibe  the  fancy,  have  now  to  take  plots  of  ground  where  they  can  meet 
with  them,  and  these  in  many  cases  lie  two  or  three  miles  away  from  their 
homes.  This  is  a  state  of  things  anything  but  favourable  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  florists’  flowers  ;  for  it  matters  not  wffiat  they  are,  whether  Auriculas, 
Polyanthuses,  Tulips,  Pinks,  or  Carnations  and  Picotees,  all  require  diligent 
daily,  or,  I  might  say,  hourly  care  through  their  respective  seasons,  without 
which  they  are  little  more  than  a  loss,  and  a  disappointment  to  those  who 
dabble  in  them.  This  I  can  speak  to  as  a  fact  from  my  own  bitter  experience. 

I  have,  in  my  time,  been  a  grower  of  all  the  above-named  flowers,  and 
have  tried  many  fancies,  both  in  respect  to  soils  and  situations.  My  time 
and  experience  among  these  subjects  have  extended  over  half  a  century, 
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and  throughout  that  time  I  do  not  suppose  any  man  living  has  ridden  the 
hobby  more  diligently  or  with  greater  pleasure  than  I  have  done,  and  still 
should  do,  if  I  had  the  opportunity.  For  want,  however,  of  a  suitable 
situation,  I  have  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  cultivation  of  these 
flowers  till  now  I  have  only  a  portion  of  one  kind  left — namely,  the  Tulip  ; 
and  for  several  years  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  caring  for  these 
as  I  ought,  on  account  of  their  being  miles  away  from  my  home.  I  may 
add  that  when  one  has  reached  his  sixty-sixth  year,  as  I  have  done,  bodily 
infirmity  is  apt  to  interfere  with  pursuits  of  this  kind. 

What  I  have  stated  may  be  thought  discouraging,  though  I  know  not 
why  it  should  be.  At  any  rate,  I  think  the  truth  ought  to  he  told. 
Moreover,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  there  is  now  some  promise  of  a 
revival  in  the  fancy.  This  no  one  would  he  more  pleased  to  see  brought 
about  in  earnest  than  myself,  and  no  one  can  he  more  willing  than  I  am  to 
afford  such  assistance  as  my  humble  abilities  and  means  may  allow,  in  the 
way  of  advice  to  the  young  and  inexperienced  who  may  stand  in  need 
thereof.  I  shall  therefore  proceed  to  treat,  hereafter,  of  the  management 
of  those  old  favourites,  the  Carnation  and  Picotee. 

Huddersfield.  J.  Hepwoeth. 


THE  WINTER  DRESSING  OF  ORCHARD-HOUSE  TREES. 

<®\RESS  your  fruit  and  orchard-house  trees  with  a  solution  of  Gishurst 
53^1  compound,  8  ozs.  of  the  compound  to  a  gallon  of  water.  This  is  the 
confident  recommendation  of  more  than  one  acknowledged  authority, 
and  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  the  advice  thus  conveyed,  may  seem 
little  short  of  heresy.  Nevertheless,  my  observation  and  experience 
of  the  matter  compel  me  to  do  so,  though  I  do  not  wish  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  Gishurst  compound  as  a  very  effective  application  for  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  insect  enemies,  after  they  have  left  the  egg  state.  It  is,  however, 
admitted  that  when  used  at  the  above  degree  of  strength  it  will  sometimes 
cause  a  few — and  if  a  few,  why  not  many  ? — buds  to  fall  off. 

Several  years  since,  my  confidence  as  to  the  efficacy  of  this  winter 
dressing  was  shaken  by  the  following  circumstances.  Two  healthy  Plum 
trees  of  large  dimensions,  trained  to  a  wall  facing  the  east,  were  during  the 
summer  found  to  be  much  infested  by  aphis  or  green  fly ;  syringing  was 
freely  had  recourse  to,  and  the  enemy  was  kept  somewhat  under,  without, 
however,  being  entirely  subdued ;  and  during  the  winter  which  followed, 
one  of  the  trees  was  unnailed,  and  very  carefully  dressed  with  the  compound 
of  the  degree  of  strength  mentioned  above.  It  was  also  intended  to 
dress  the  other  tree  in  a  similar  manner,  but  other  operations  pressed,  and 
this  intended  dressing  was  postponed,  until  it  was  found  to  be  too  late  to  be 
applied  that  season,  and  spring  meanwhile  arriving,  both  trees  bloomed 
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and  set  tlieir  fruit  freely,  and  both  were  found  to  be  infested  with  aphis,  the 
tree  which  had  been  dressed,  equally  with  the  one  which  had  not. 

A  solution  of  the  compound — about  4  ozs.  to  a  gallon  of  boiling  water 
— was  now  made,  and  before  this  was  quite  cold  it  was  carefully  applied  to 
the  trees  with  a  common  syringe  ;  and  this  application,  without  in  any 
perceptible  manner  injuring  either  foliage  or  fruit,  appeared  to  thoroughly 
free  the  trees  from  every  appearance  of  fly.  In  about  ten  days  it  was 
again  thought  advisable  to  give  another  syringing  with  the  compound,  of 
similar  strength  ;  and  this  was  followed  by  one  or  two  syringings  with  cold 
water,  which  kept  the  trees  perfectly  clean  during  the  remainder  of  the 
season  ;  indeed  they  have  never  suffered  seriously  from  insects  since. 

The  winter  following  the  summer  just  alluded  to,  the  fruit  trees  con¬ 
tained  in  two  large  orchard  houses  at  this  place,  consisting  of  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Cherries,  and  Plums,  were  divided  into  three  portions.  One 
portion  wuis  dressed  carefully  with  Gishurst  compound,  8  ozs.  to  the  gallon 
of  boiling  water,  applied  when  cold  with  a  painter’s  brush.  Another 
portion  was  dressed  in  a  similar  manner  with  the  following  composition  : — 
Half  a  pound  soft  soap,  and  half  a  pound  tobacco,  boiled  half  an  hour  in  a 
gallon  of  water,  and  to  this  was  added  half  a  pound  sulphur,  half  a  pound 
hellebore,  one  pint  of  fresh  lime,  and  one  pint  of  soot.  The  third  or 
remaining  portion  was  left  undressed.  In  the  following  spring  it  turned 
out,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Plum  trees,  that  the  trees  which  had  been  dressed, 
were  in  no  respect  freer  from  insects  than  those  which  had  not. 

These  facts,  I  think,  justify  me  in  discontinuing  the  indiscriminate 
winter  dressing  of  orchard-house  trees,  Vines,  &c.  I  would  nevertheless 
recommend  your  readers  to  try  the  experiment  for  themselves.  Let  them 
leave  a  few  trees  in  each  house  undressed;  and  if  during  the  following 
spring  and  summer  they  find  them  to  suffer  more  from  insects  than  those 
which  receive  a  dressing,  then  by  all  means  let  them  continue  to  winter- 
dress.  I  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject. 

Culford  Hall.  Peter  Grieve. 


NOVELTIES  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS,  &c. 

TILL  another  sport  from  that  fine  large-flowered  Chrysanthemum 
Princess  of  Wales,  making  the  third  it  has  thrown.  The  one  under 
notice  is  of  a  creamy  white  colour,  of  the  incurved  form,  the  base  of  the 
florets  tinged  with  rosy  lilac,  and  is,  like  its  progenitor,  a  large,  full, 
and  handsome  flower.  It  is  named  Beauty  of  St.  John's  Wood ,  and 
Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  were  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  for  it 
at  the  Meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  on  the  3rd  of  December  last.  Mr. 
George,  of  Stamford  Hill,  sent  some  blooms  of  his  comparatively  small- 
flowered  golden  sport  from  Hermine,  which  he  has  named  St.  George. 
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On  this  occasion  Mr.  Salter  produced  some  forms  of  the  curious  new 
race  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  seedlings  from  those  sent  home  by  Mr. 
Fortune,  a  few  years  ago.  To  four  of  them  first-class  certificates  were 
awarded.  Of  these  Red  Dragon,  cinnamon  red,  tipped  with  orange,  large 
and  full,  and  one  of  the  best  varieties  ;  Comet,  gold  and  orange  buff ;  and 
Wizard,  dark  reddish  cinnamon,  the  centre  somewhat  open,  but  a  showy 
shade  of  colour,  represent  the  “  actinioid”  type.  The  other  certificate  was 
to  Aarantium,  a  clear  golden  flower  with  broad  florets,  representing  the 
“flat  or  ribbon-flowered ”  type.  The  Daimio  is  another  representative  of 
this  group,  with  silken  rosy  pink  florets,  but  the  individual  flowers  not  so 
full  as  in  the  case  of  Aurantium.  Purpureum  punctatum,  purplish  rose 
spotted  with  pale  flesh ;  and  Nagasaki  Violet,  deep  clear  rosy  violet,  with 
yellow  eye,  the  florets  sometimes  spotted  with  white,  belong  to  the  ac¬ 
tinioid  group.  A  very  curious  and  novel  flower,  named  Tarantula,  repre¬ 
sents  the  “radiate-flowered”  type.  For  conservatory  decoration  these 
Japanese  kinds  will  prove  very  useful;  and  as  some  bloom  quite  early,  and 
others  unusually  late,  a  succession  of  blooms  will  be  thus  spread  over  a 
considerable  period  of  the  autumn  and  winter. 

Bedders-out  should  make  note  of  Mr.  G.  Smith’s  fine  white-edged  varie¬ 
gated  Pelargonium,  Princess  Alexandra.  Some  small  plants  were  shown  on 
this  occasion  that  were  both  fresh  and  striking,  and,  as  a  bedder,  it  has 
been  tried  with  great  success. 

The  principal  novelties  at  the  meeting  held  on  the  21st  of  January  were 
a  stand  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  blooms  from  Mr.  Salter,  exhibited  to 
show  how  late  the  blooms  can  be  had ;  and  some  new  fruiting  Solanums 
bred  between  S.  Capsicastrum  and  its  hybrid  variety,  obtained  by  means 
of  a  cross  with  S.  Pseudo-Capsicum.  They  were  mostly  great  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  originals.  One  of  them,  named  S.  Pseudo- Capsicum  Wea- 
therillii,  was  of  erect  habit,  fruiting  somewhat  in  clusters,  the  leaves 
elongated  venose  and  wavy,  and  the  fruit  ovate,  with  a  nipple-like  point. 
The  other,  S.  Pseudo-Capsicum  rigidum,  was  of  dwarf  rigid  bushy  habit, 
with  more  of  the  aspect  of  S.  Capsicastrum,  but  having  larger,  bluntisli 
ovate  leaves.  In  both  the  fruits  were  of  the  size  of  large  marbles,  and  of 
a  bright  orange  colour.  R.  D. 
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MONTHLY  CHRONICLE. 

T  is  reported  that  after  fifty-four  years’  service  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 
^  Mr.  Ingram  will,  on  account  of  his  age  and  increasing  infirmities, 
,<t)  shortly  retire  from  the  superintendence  of  those  at  Frogmore ;  and 
will  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Rose.  The  gardening  community  owe 
much  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Ingram,  most  especially  in  the  department 
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of  raising  novelties.  It  is  to  him  that  we  are  indebted,  amongst  fruits,  for 

the  following  excellent  varieties  : — British  Queen  Pear  ;  Gipsy  King  Apple ;  Frogmore  Early 
Forcing  and  Early  Bigarreau  Cherries  ;  and  John  Powell,  Rifleman,  Cockscomb,  Fairy  Queen, 
Mr.  Radclyffe,  Prince  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Frogmore  Late  Pine  Strawberries. 
Among  flowers,  the  beautiful  new  Rose  Miss  Ingram,  which  last  year  enchanted  everybody  ; 
and  Princess  Alice,  one  of  the  first  of  the  really  good  Pink  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  may  be 
specially  noted  as  having  been  raised  by  him. 

-  <©ne  of  the  kings  of  the  vegetable  kingdom — the  acknowledged 

king  of  Monocotyledons — the  great  Dracama  Draco,  or  Dragon  tree,  at 

Orotava,  is  no  more.  A  furious  gale  last  autumn  levelled  to  the  ground 

that  immense  crown  which  had  grown  and  flourished  for  sixty  centuries. 

The  storm  of  July  21,  1819,  had  deprived  the  tree  of  a  part  of  its  head,  but  still  it  remained 
a  striking  object  of  wonder.  In  February  last,  still  in  excellent  health,  its  immense  crown 
was  covered  with  innumerable  panicles  of  scarlet  fruits,  and  the  huge  trunk,  although  com¬ 
pletely  decayed  in  the  interior,  sustained  vigorously  the  spreading  mass  of  fleshy  branches 
and  sword-like  foliage.  On  the  west  side,  where  the  ground  was  sloping,  a  solid  wall  had 
been  built  under  about  one-third  of  the  trunk,  but  on  the  other  side  two  or  three  half-rotten 
staves  propped  the  more  projecting  branches,  and  in  this  neglected  state  the  hurricane  found 
it,  and  wrought  its  destruction.  An  excellent  photograph  of  the  tree,  as  it  appeared  a  few 
years  since,  is  published  in  Professor  Smyth’s  Teneriffe. 

-  JJBt.  Hooker  has  pointed  out,  in  a  recent  communication  to  the 

Linnean  Society,  that  the  true  Fuchsia  coccinea  is  a  totally  different  species 
from  that  which  is  so  extensively  cultivated  in  all  regions  of  the  globe 
under  that  name,  but  which  is  the  F.  magellanica  of  Lamarck,  a  species 
common  in  Chili  and  Fuegia.  F.  coccinea  wTas  introduced  in  1788  ;  it  was 
published  in  the  Hortus  Kewensis ,  and  is  now  only  known  from  living  speci¬ 
mens  in  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  and  from  dried  ones  taken  from  the 
Hew  plant,  in  the  Banksian  and  Smithian  Herbaria. 

-  ^IThe  Agave  dasylirioides,  a  rare  Mexican  species,  is  now  in  bloom  in 

the  Conservatory  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society.  It  has  long,  pendulous, 
strap-like,  spineless  foliage,  from  amongst  which  issues  the  flower  spike, 
about  10^-  feet  in  length,  something  in  the  form  of  a  gigantic  whip,  the 
thong  of  which  measures  some  18  inches  in  circumference,  and  is  densely 
packed  with  green  flowers,  from  which  the  stamens  conspicuously  protrude. 

-  Cue  fine  collection  of  Cyclamen  persicum,  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Wiggins, 

gardener  to  W.  Beck,  Esq.,  Isleworth,  was  a  principal  feature  of  the  Royal 

Horticultural  Society’s  Meeting  on  the  21st  ult.  The  plants  were  only 

fourteen  months  old,  from  seed,  but  strong,  and  surmounted  with  heads  of 

profuse  bloom  from  pure  white  through  intermediate  shades  to  dark  rose.  They  were 
a  pretty  sight ;  and  seeing  how  freely  they  bloom,  and  what  a  long  time  the  flowers  will  last, 
they  are  certainly  invaluable  for  winter  decoration,  and  especially  for  window  gardening. 

-  3Ihe  new  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  deserve  special  mention,  as 

being  likely  to  become  attractive  for  conservatory  decoration.  Mr.  Salter 

has  many  varieties  still  in  bloom,  thus  carrying  on  the  Chrysanthemum 

in-door  season  as  far  as  the  end  of  January,  and  probably  for  some  time 

later.  A  contemporary  (Card.  Chron .,  1867,  1288),  notes  four  types  as 

observable  in  this  new  race,  and  distinguishes  them  as  the  Echinate  or  Porcupine-flowered ; 
the  Radiate-flowered ;  the  Actinioid  or  Thread-flowered ;  and  the  Flat  or  Ribbon-flowered. 
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The  Echinate  group  has  the  florets  in  the  form  of  stiff,  slender  quills,  which  are  a  little 
incurved  and  pointed  at  the  tips.  The  Radiate  has  singular  spider-like  flowers,  with  a  close, 
button-like  disk,  and  a  spreading  ray  of  a  single  series  of  long,  straight,  slender,  tubular 
florets.  The  Actinioid  group,  which  seems  to  be  the  most  numerous  as  well  as  most  novel 
and  ornamental,  has  the  florets  rolled  longitudinally  into  a  long,  subulate,  or  thread-like 
form,  at  length  twisting  and  falling  about  in  a  confused  manner,  but  forming  loose,  elegant 
tassels.  The  Ribbon-flowered  group  consists  of  varieties  with  long,  broad,  flat,  but  pointed 
florets,  which  in  many  instances,  probably  in  all,  form  large  showy  blooms. 

-  0wing  to  the  manner  of  cooking  Potatos  in  France — viz.,  cut  in 

slices  and  boiled  in  oil  or  lard,  called  Pom, me  cle  terre  frite,  the  Kidney  form 
of  Potato  is  preferred  to  the  round.  Mr.  Knight,  of  Pontchartrain,  states, 
on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  chefs  cle  cuisine,  that  the  Milky  White  variety 
is  exceedingly  well  adapted  for  this  mode  of  cooking,  leaving  out  of  the 
question  its  whiteness,  and  other  extra  good  qualities.  As  a  profitable  second 
early,  he  considers  it  has  no  equal. 

-  tUmosE  who  intend  to  make  a  fine  display  with  Gladioli,  should 

lose  no  time  in  preparing  the  beds,  selecting  good  rich  soil,  and  digging 
the  beds  over  fully  18  inches  deep.  If  the  subsoil  is  very  heavy,  there 
should  be  mixed  with  it  a  good  quantity  of  coarse  sand,  but  no  manure, 
unless  verv  old. — J.  W. 

-  ^The  Chrysanthemums  at  Wollaton  Hall,  have  this  season  been  a 

most  attractive  feature,  as  we  learn  from  a  Nottingham  contemporary.  The 

plants  have  been  grown  to  single  stems  without  stopping,  and  the  strength 

which  they  had  attained  was  remarkable,  and  consequently  the  flowers 

were  unusually  fine.  The  system  of  growth  pursued  by  Mr.  Gadd  is  most 

simple.  “The  cuttings  are  planted  in  a  gentle  bottom  heat  in  February.  They  are 
potted-off  when  rooted,  into  small  pots,  and  nursed  on  until  the  end  of  May,  care  being 
taken  to  get  them  as  strong  as  possible.  At  that  time  they  are  transferred  to  6-inch  pots,  in 
rich  compost,  and  set  out  upon  a  hard  surface  in  the  open  air.  The  plants  are  not  stopped  at 
all,  but  each  as  it  progresses  is  secured  to  a  proper  stake.  Liquid  manure  is  freely  supplied. 
Later  in  the  season  the  plants  are  removed  into  11 -inch  pots,  in  which  they  flower.  The 
plants  so  treated  vary  in  height  from  3  feet  to  nearly  6  feet.  Two  of  them,  White  and 
Yellow  Queen  of  England,  each  with  some  thirty  flowers,  many  of  them  measuring  IS  inches 
in  circumference,  were  superb  examples  of  skilful  cultivation.” 

dBfntuaq). 

-  Schulz  Bipontinus,  of  Deideslieim,  long  known  to  botanists 

as  a  diligent  investigator  of  the  Compositae,  died  on  the  17th  of  December, 
in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age. 

— -  Mx.  Thomas  Ansell,  who  for  fifty  years  carried  on  successfully 
the  occupation  of  a  nurseryman  and  florist  at  Camden  Town,  died  on  the 
26tli  December,  at  his  residence,  Camden  Road,  in  his  74th  year.  Mr. 
Ansell  was  the  fortunate  raiser  of  Dahlia  “ Unique,”  which  at  the  time 
it  was  brought  out  created  quite  a  sensation  in  the  floral  world. 

- Mx,  James  H.  Dickson,  of  Newton  Villa,  Chester,  died  on  the 

28th  of  December,  at  the  age  of  72.  He  was  the  head  of  the  firm  of 
James  Dickson  &  Sons,  Chester,  and  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  in  his 
profession,  well-known,  and  universally  respected. 
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PELARGONIUM  ANDREW  HENDERSON. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

UBMITTED  last  autumn  to  tlie  Imperial  Horticultural  Society  of 
France,  and  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  for  its  superlative  merit, 
'  this  very  beautiful  double-flowered  variety  of  Zonal  Pelargonium, 
may  well  commend  itself  to  our  notice.  M.  Carriere  in  adverting  to 
it,  remarks  that,  had  the  raiser  flowered  it  soon  enough  to  have  been 
to  exhibit  it  at  the  Great  Paris  Exhibition,  it  would  have  been 
universally  admitted  to  be  greatly  superior  to  all  other  known  varieties  in 
its  class ;  and  we  think  our  figure  fully  justifies  such  an  encomium. 

One  of  its  chief  features  of  excellence  consists  in  its  style  of  growth, 
the  habit  and  texture  of  foliage  being  more  like  those  of  the  majority  of 
the  fine  single-flowered  varieties  of  English  gardens,  than  of  the  robust, 
coarse,  vigorous  double  sorts  of  the  P.  inquinans  section,  previously  known. 
The  colour  of  the  flowers  also  differs  from  that  of  all  preceding  varieties, 
being  a  clear  deep  scarlet  lake.  The  truss  is  of  extraordinary  size,  larger 
than  in  any  previous  double  variety,  taking  a  globular  outline,  and  bearing 
from  sixty  to  eighty  expanded  blossoms,  which  are  well  proportioned,  very 
double,  and  regularly  imbricated  like  a  Ranunculus,  thus  again  differing 
from  ,the  sorts  already  known,  which  more  nearly  resemble  the  Hollyhock 
in  the  arrangement  of  their  petals. 

This  brief  description  sufficiently  indicates  the  distinguishing  features 
as  well  as  the  great  merit  of  this  novel  variety,  which  we  may  safely 
recommend  for  conservatory  pot-culture,  and  also  to  form  select  specimens 
for  garden  decoration.  The  variety  was  raised  by  M.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy, 
and  a  great  portion  of  the  stock  has  been  acquired  by  Messrs.  E.  G. 
Henderson  &  Son,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our  figure.  T.  M. 


AUTUMN  BROCCOLI. 

*UEN  the  principal  portion  of  the  supply  of  our  summer  vegetables 
is  over,  and  where  a  good  and  constant  supply  of  vegetables  is 
in  demand,  these  are  most  valuable  acquisitions.  Foremost  in 
the  autumn  section,  I  feel  inclined  to  place  the  Purple  and  White 
Cape  varieties,  for  they  possess  a  hardier  constitution  than  other 
kinds  I  have  grown.  The  Purple  Cape,  indeed,  lacks  the  fine  white  appear¬ 
ance  at  table  which  the  white  kind  possesses,  but  as  regards  flavour  it 
lacks  nothing,  being  equally  as  good,  if  not  superior. 

I  generally  make  two  sowings  of  these  Cape  Broccolis,  the  first  about 
the  second  week  in  April;  the  second  the  first  week  in  May;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  give  accurate  dates,  so  much  depending  upon  the  weather  and 
the  condition  of  the  soil.  The  first  sowing  is  generally  ready  to  cut  from 
3rd  Ser. — i. 
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by  tlie  last  week  in  October,  and  lasts  till  the  middle  of  November,  the 
second  following  in  close  succession.  Like  all  the  Brassica  tribe,  the  Cape 
Broccolis  require  a  good  deep  rich  soil.  If  very  severe  weather  sets  in  they 
can  be  lifted  carefully,  partly  divested  of  their  leaves,  and  packed  closely 
together  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they  can  be  protected — thus  prolonging  the 
cutting  right  into  mid-winter. 

Grange’s  is  also  a  most  useful  autumn  Broccoli  or  Cauliflower,  but 
somewhat  difficult  to  procure  true. 

Wrotham  Park ,  Barnet.  John  Edlington. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  PEAR  TREES  IN  POTS.— II. 

«T  was,  I  think,  about  the  year  1845  that  the  late  Dr.  Lindley  said  in  a 
half-triumphant  manner — we  had  had  several  consecutive  fruitful 

f  seasons — “  Who  will  now  say  that  England  is  not  a  good  fruit 
country  ?”  Alas,  for  the  short-lived  triumph  !  In  1858  I  find  in  my 
journal  the  following  melancholy  entry,  “  Summer  cold  and  un¬ 
favourable  ;  no  Pears,  no  Plums,  no  Cherries,  no  Apples ;  this  being  the 
seventh  consecutive  year  of  failure  in  the  crop  of  fruit  in  the  south  of 
England.”  In  1854  again  no  fruit ;  then  came  1855  with  abundance, 
followed  since  then  by  more  or  less  favourable  years.  1806  and  1867  must 
be  placed  among  the  years  of  scarcity ;  and  owing  to  the  failure  of  these 
seasons,  my  attention  was  more  closely  drawn  to  my  Pear  trees  in  pots, 
which,  owing  to  their  having  been  under  glass  while  in  bloom,  and  thus 
escaping  the  spring  frosts,  bore  abundantly. 

It  is  the  economical  method  of  stowage  of  Pear  trees  in  pots  in  orchard- 
houses,  or  in  common  glass-roofed  sheds,  that  gives  value  to  this  species  of 
culture.  A  sx>an-roofed  house  with  boarded  sides  and  ends,  and  shutters 
on  hinges,  2  feet  wide,  opening  downwards  in  each  side  for  ventilation,  is  a 
cheap  structure.  Its  sides  should  be  6  feet  high,  and  its  centre  from  18  to 
15  feet  in  height.  A  house  of  this  description  may  be  strongly  built,  with 
oak  posts  to  support  the  side  plates,  and  its  roof  supported  inside  by  2-inch 
gas  pipes,  at  a  small  cost.  As  far  as  I  can  recollect,  from  what  has  been 
done  here,  a  house  of  the  above  height,  100  feet  long,  and  24  feet  wfide, 
ought  not  to  cost  more  than  from  £130  to  £140,  for  it  must  be  recollected 
there  is  no  glass  used  but  for  the  roof.  A  house  of  these  dimensions  will 
allow  of  the  stowage  of  two  thousand  Pear  trees  in  11 -inch  pots,  having  a 
border  in  the  centre,  two  side  borders,  and  two  narrow  paths  to  give  facility 
to  attend  to  the  trees.  In  round  numbers,  the  area  of  the  house  being 
2400  feet,  2000  feet  will  be  taken  up  with  two  thousand  11-inch  pots, 
leaving  a  margin  of  400  feet  for  the  paths.  It  is  true  that  smaller  houses 
may  be  built ;  but  from  experience  in  the  culture  of  pyramidal  Pear  trees 
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in  pots,  such  houses  should  not  be  of  a  less  height  than  13  or  14  feet  in 
the  centre,  and  6  feet  at  the  sides.  Pear  trees  under  glass  often  bloom 
early  in  April,  and  unless  the  house  they  are  in  is  lofty,  one  of  our  extra- 
severe  spring  frosts  may  come  and  destroy  the  blossoms.  The  injury,  it  is 
true,  may  be  prevented  by  using  pans  of  charcoal,  as  in  orchard  houses  ; 
but  the  end  to  be  attained  in  Pear  culture  is  security  without  much  care, 
and  this  is  best  attained  by  having  the  house  large  and  lofty,  so  as  to  con¬ 
tain  a  large  body  of  heated  air  after  a  sunny  day  in  spring,  succeeded  by 
a  severe  frost  at  night. 

Being  much  struck  the  past  season  by  the  size  and  beauty  of  the  Pears 
grown  here  on  trees  in  pots,  it  led  to  a  calculation  as  to  the  profit  that 
might  be  derived  from  it  as  a  commercial  speculation.  The  result  of  the 
calculation  was  extraordinary.  Pear  trees  on  Quince  stocks,  trained  as 
pyramids,  five  years  old,  and  from  5  to  6  feet  in  height,  of  such  large  Pears 
as  G-lou  Morceau,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  Beurre  Diel,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme, 
and  many  others  of  the  same  size,  averaged  from  twelve  to  eighteen  each, 
the  fruit  remarkable  for  their  bright  colours  and  clear  rinds,  without  spot 
or  blemish.  Fine  and  well-grown  large  Pears  during  the  winter  months, 
at  a  low  average,  are  worth  3s.  a-dozen.  So  that  from  two  thousand  trees, 
always  safe  from  storms  and  frosts  while  in  bloom,  we  may  estimate  an 
annual  crop  of  2500  dozens  of  Pears.  This  may,  when  the  trees  attain 
the  age  of  seven  or  ten  years,  be  put  down  at  3500  dozens.  When  it  is 
considered  that  a  thousand  dozens  of  Pears  are  worth  £150,  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  house  of  Pears  may  be  made  a  source  of  profit.  So  much  for  grow¬ 
ing  Pears  commercially,  for  which  purpose  only  large  and  good  Pears 
should  be  cultivated.  Small  Pears,  however  delicious,  are  useless  for 
market,  and  should  be  grown  by  amateurs  only. 

The  labour  required  by  a  large  number  of  Pear  trees  is  not  heavy,  the 
routine  of  culture  being  as  follows,  which  I  give  in  the  form  of  a  calendar  : — 

1.  — The  trees  should  have  their  surface  soil  renewed  to  a  depth  of  3  inches  towards  the 
end  of  October,  and  the  pots  stowed  thickly  in  the  house  by  the  last  week.  They  should 
then  have  a  soaking  of  water,  and  be  covered  with  leaves,  as  is  before  mentioned. 

2 .  — About  the  middle  of  March,  unless  the  weather  be  very  severe,  they  should  be 
uncovered,  and,  after  their  abstinence  of  four  months,  have  a  moderate  supply  of  water. 
"While  in  bloom,  if  the  weather  be  mild,  the  side  shutters  and  doors  may  be  open  night  and 
day  ;  if  frosty,  by  day  only.  Instead  of  top-dressing  or  renewing  the  soil  in  October,  it  will 
be  a  saving  of  labour  to  treat  Pear  trees  in  pots  after  the  manner  recommended  for  Apricots 
— i.e.,  to  allow  the  surface  of  the  mould  in  the  pots  to  remain  undisturbed  till  after  the  trees 
have  set  their  fruit ;  and  on  their  removal  to  their  summer  quarters,  to  scrape  off  a  small 
portion  of  it,  say  to  the  depth  of  1  inch,  and  give  the  rich  surface- dressing  recommended. 
This  intermission  of  the  autumnal  renewal  of  the  surface  soil  may  go  on  for  two,  three,  or 
more  years,  or  till  the  trees  seem  to  require  either  top-dressing  or  repotting. 

3.  — The  first  week  in  June  they  should  all  be  removed  to  their  summer  quarters,  and  the 
pots  plunged.  During  the  summer  every  young  shoot  should  be  pinched  to  three  leaves, 
and  the  fruit  thinned.  This  is  of  great  consequence.  At  this  season  manure  water  will 
greatly  benefit  the  fruit  by  increasing  its  size. 

4.  — During  the  winter,  if  any  of  the  spurs  on  which  the  leaves  have  been  pinched,  have 
grown  so  as  to  make  the  tree  irregular  in  shape,  they  should  be  shortened  with  a  sharp  knife. 
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Pyramidal  Pear  trees  on  Quince  stocks  in  pots  make  a  very  healthy  but 
not  a  vigorous  growth,  so  that  they  are  easily  kept  in  order  by  summer 
pinching,  and  they  soon  form  the  most  symmetrical  and  beautiful  of  fruit 
trees.  Owing  to  the  early  blossoming  of  Pear  trees  under  glass,  the  season 
of  growth  in  the  fruit  is  much  prolonged,  hence  its  increase  in  size ;  but 
its  ripening  period  is  not  hastened.  This  is  the  case  with  Pears  from  the 
warmer  parts  of  France.  They  have  a  longer  period  to  grow  in  than 
English  Pears  in  the  open  air  under  ordinary  circumstances  ;  but,  as  a  rule, 
they  do  not  ripen  earlier,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Easter  Beurre,  not  so  early, 
for  this  kind  of  Pear  is  often  in  fine  order  in  France  till  the  end  of  April. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  stating,  that  the  roof  of  the  Pear-tree  house  may 
be  devoted  to  the  growth  of  Grapes,  as  the  Pear  trees  will  be  in  their 
summer  quarters  before  the  Vines  have  made  much  progress,  so  as  to  shade 
them  injuriously.  The  Pear-tree  house  may  thus  be  a  means  of  double 
profit.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  my  Hamburgh  Grapes  trained  under 
the  roof  of  my  house,  100  feet  by  24  feet,  in  which  the  Pear  trees  were  till 
June,  I  am  sure  they  would  pay — indeed,  I  am  quite  convinced  that  a 
house  of  this  size  would  give  a  liberal  income  to  a  clever  man.  T.  R. 


BEDDING  LOBELIAS  OF  1866. 

)F  the  Bedding  Lobelias  of  1866  I  am  able  to  speak  in  somewhat  con¬ 
fident  terms,  having  had  them  last  summer  in  a  good  state  to  be  reported 

f?  on.  For  depth  of  colour  nothing  beats  Indigo  Blue  (E.  G.  Hender- 
son  &  Son),  colour  deep  indigo  blue,  with  a  conspicuous  white  centre  • 
apparently  a  seedling  from  speciosa,  but  not  growing  so  diffuse.  The 
colour  also  stands  well ;  but  the  season  has  been  so  far  in  favour  of  this,  as 
there  have  been  but  few  hot  sunny  days.  Pumila  elegans  (E.  G.  Henderson 
and  Son),  is  a  very  compact-growing  dwarf  kind,  blooming  profusely;  in  colour 
a  bright  blue,  but  having  only  a  very  small  white  centre.  The  want  of  a 
light  centre  to  show  up  the  blue  colour  gives  it  a  somewhat  dull  appearance, 
even  when  fully  in  bloom.  The  habit  is  excellent,  and  it  also  stands  well. 
It  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by  the  Floral  Committee  at  one  of  its 
meetings  during  the  past  summer.  Attraction  (Carter  &  Co.),  is  an  excellent 
free-blooming  variety  for  bedding  purposes  ;  it  has  the  character  of  Pax- 
toniana,  the  centre  of  the  flower  being  a  large  blotch  of  white,  which  is 
edged  with  azure  blue.  It  is  of  a  very  desirable  habit,  and  forms  a  conspi¬ 
cuous  feature  in  the  flower  garden.  None  of  the  new  flowers  of  the  present 
year,  in  the  same  way  of  colour,  can  at  all  rival  this  variety  for  general 
usefulness.  Blue  King  (Carter  &  Co.),  is  almost  a  self,  the  flowers  being  of 
a  deep  azure  blue  colour,  with  a  small  white  centre  ;  but,  like  pumila 
elegans,  it  wants  more  white  to  give  life  to  it.  The  habit  is  good,  and  it 
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blooms  freely.  Both  of  the  foregoing  are  valuable  for  their  compactness 
of  growth.  Beauty  of  Ravensbourne  (Carter  &  Co.),  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  dwarf  section,  deserves  all  that  has  been  said  in  its  praise.  It  blooms 
in  a  most  profuse  manner,  the  flowers  being  of  a  lively  lilac  hue,  with  a 
conspicuous  white  centre.  It  is  very  dwarf-growing,  and  should  be  planted 
thickly  together,  as  the  stems  appear  to  branch  but  little. 

The  new  dwarf  white  variety,  Miss  Murphy ,  I  can  neither  grow,  nor 
have  I  seen  it  doing  well  anywhere.  It  appears  to  be  so  weakly  in  habit  as 
to  be  incapable  of  making  any  perceptible  effort  in  the  way  of  growth.  White 
Queen  (E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son),  is  of  the  ordinary  growth  of  marmorata, 
the  tube  being  pale  blue,  the  lip  white.  I  hear  of  a  dwarf  white  Lobelia 
that  is  shortly  to  be  seen,  which,  if  its  character  be  not  exaggerated,  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  the  bedding  plant  of  the  season.  I  also  hear  that  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co.  have  secured  the  stock  of  a  new  dwarf  white  kind,  that  has 
been  proved  to  possess  first-rate  properties.  As  any  description  of  these 
must  at  the  present  moment  be  taken  on  trust,  a  critique  on  their  assumed 
merits  must  be  reserved  till  they  put  in  appearance  hereafter.  B.  D. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  PINE-APPLE  CULTURE. 

)T  is  pleasing  to  find  that  so  intelligent  an  observer  and  practitioner  as 
Mr.  Simpson,  of  Wortley,  finds  himself  justified  by  his  experience  in 
recommending — in  the  case  of  Pine  plants,  that  may  happen  to  miss 
fruiting  at  the  desired  time — a  practice  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  was 
first  adopted  and  promulgated  by  myself.  What  Mr.  Simpson  states 
about  fruit  appearing  to  swell-off  more  fully  under  the  cutting-down  system, 
is  quite  correct,  and  the  reason  need  not,  I  think,  be  looked  for  far  afield. 
Pines  so  treated  throw  out  immense  crow- quill-like  roots,  ready  to  devour 
with  greediness  the  elements  of  nutrition  which  the  fresh  feast  of  fibry 
soil  supplied  to  them  affords. 

This  is  a  system  to  be  especially  recommended  in  the  case  of  any  who 
may  have  to  enter  on  the  care  of  stock  that  has  been  drawn  up  into  an 
unfruitful  condition,  by  improper  treatment.  The  course  often  pursued  in 
such  cases  is  to  throw  the  plants  away  as  past  redemption.  Instead  of 
doing  so,  if  they  were  treated  on  the  cutting-down  system,  they  would  not 
only  be  certain  to  fruit,  but  would  also  furnish  a  stock  of  suckers  to  form 
succession  plants.  This  way  of  procedure  saves  expense,  time,  and  trouble. 

That  much  has  yet  to  be  accomplished  in  rendering  the  fruiting  of 
Pines  more  cheap,  by  making  it  much  more  simple  and  speedy,  I  am  fully 
convinced.  So  far  as  my  own  experience  is  concerned,  I  have  proved  that 
Pines  can  be  made  to  start  into  fruit  in  twelve  months  from  the  time  they 
are  detached  rootless  suckers  from  the  parent  plants.  In  the  August  of 
1866  I  took  a  few  dozen  suckers  from  the  parent  plants — before  the  fruit 
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was  ripe,  potted  them  into  7-inch  pots,  plunged  them  in  a  brisk  bottom 
heat,  and  grew  them  on  freely  till  the  middle,  or  rather  the  end  of  October, 
by  which  time  they  showed  a  fine  lot  of  roots,  and  were  shifted  into  their 
fruiting  pots.  All  the  winter  they  were  grown  gently  on  in  a  temperature  of 
about  65°,  with  the  soil  carefully  kept  genially  moist.  Early  in  spring 
they  were  pushed  on  rapidly,  and  made  splendid  plants  by  midsummer. 
The  result  was  that  the  whole  of  them  ripened  their  fruit  by  the  end  of 
January,  1868,  just  sixteen  months  after  being  potted  as  rootless  suckers. 

We  have  a  similar  batch  of  plants — Queens,  Cayennes,  and  Charlotte 
Rothschilds,  in  the  same  stage  this  year,  and  their  appearance  presages 
equal  success.  This  is  accomplished  with  the  most  ordinary  appliances, 
and  I  am  satisfied  can  be  carried  out  as  a  rule. 

Archey' field  Gardens.  D.  Thomson. 


SEASONABLE  GARDENING  HINTS.— MARCH. 
)NCERTAIN  and  variable  as  the  weather  is  at  all  seasons,  in  this 
country,  perhaps  there  is  no  month  in  the  year  in  which  it  is  more 
changeable  than  in  March.  Advantage  should  therefore  be  taken 
of  fine  weather  to  perform  all  out-door  operations.  There  must  now 
be  no  delays,  for  to  miss  a  favourable  opportunity  of  doing  anything, 
and  to  fall  into  arrears  with  work  at  this  season,  is  a  serious  thing,  as  the 
various  matters  requiring  care  and  attention,  will  increase  rather  than 
diminish  in  number  and  importance  for  some  time  to  come.  All  cuttings 
in  store  pots  or  boxes,  that  have  been  wintered  in  frames  or  pits,  should  be 
potted-off.  Pelargoniums  of  all  kinds  will  do  best  in  a  little  heat ;  and  as 
they  are  less  subject  to  the  attacks  of  red  spider  and  other  insects  than 
Verbenas  and  most  other  “ bedding”  plants,  they  may  be  safely  put  for 
a  time  into  vineries  just  started. 

Fire  heat  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided  now  in  plant  houses.  Air 
should  be  admitted  freely  in  favourable  weather,  but  cold  currents  of 
easterly  winds  must  be  guarded  against.  I  would  strongly  advise  letting 
off  the  confined  air  in  glass  structures  in  the  morning,  before  the  sun 
affects  the  temperature  ;  for  I  am  convinced  from  long  observation  and 
experience,  that  much  serious  mischief  is  done  in  plant  and  forcing  houses 
through  neglect  of  this  precaution.  The  general  potting  of  the  plants  may 
now  be  proceeded  with.  The  operation  itself  is  simple  enough,  but  is, 
nevertheless,  oftentimes  very  badly  performed,  and  to  this  cause  may  be 
ascribed  half  the  failures  of  amateurs  and  young  gardeners.  A  badly 
potted  plant,  however  healthy  when  shifted,  never  thrives.  When  the 
soil  is  put  in  loose,  or  left  in  holes,  the  plant  languishes,  and  dies  if  allowed 
to  remain  in  that  state.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to  place 
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the  soil  compactly  and  properly  about  the  roots.  The  pots  should  be 
clean  and  well  drained,  and  the  soil  should  be  in  a  proper  state — neither 
too.  wet  nor  too  dry,  but  inclining  to  dryness,  in  which  state  it  can  be 
pressed  between  the  ball  and  the  inside  of  the  pot.  Hardwooded  plants 
should  not  be  over-potted.  All  newly-potted  plants  should  be  kept  close 
for  a  short  time  until  they  begin  to  grow.  They  will  not  require  much 
water  until  they  begin  to  root  into  the  fresh  soil. 

Out  of  doors,  bulbsr  as  they  appear  above  ground,  will  need  protection 
and  attention  in  frosty  unfavourable  weather.  The  pruning  of  Hoses 
should  be  finished ;  alsq  that  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  pleasure  grounds. 
Alterations  or  work  in  progress  should  now  be  pushed  forward  with  all 
possible  dispatch. 

This  is  a  busy  time  in  the  kitchen  garden.  Sowings  of  the  main  crops 
of  most  vegetables  must  be  made  during  the  month.  To  get  these  all  done 
in  proper  time,  with  the  land  in  fit  condition,  is  not  always  an  easy  matter 
owing  to  the  uncertainty  and  changeableness  of  the  weather.  There  are 
two  points  in  connection  with  seed-sowing  of  paramount  importance  to  the 
success  and  vigour  of  germination,  and  to  the  regularity,  strength,  and 
luxuriance  of  the  crops ;  these  are — first,  the  Condition  of  the  soil,  and 
second,  the  Depth  at  which  the  seed  is  deposited.  The  presence  of  air, 
moisture,  and  a  certain  degree  of  heat  is  essential  to  the  germination  of 
the  seed.  The  soil  is  the  medium  by  means  of  which  these  are  supplied. 
But  then  the  soil  must  be  in  a  proper  condition  for  supplying  them;  if  it 
be  very  dry,  it  will  contain  too  much  air,  and  too  little  moisture  to  be 
favourable  to  germination,  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  too  wet,  it  will 
contain  too  much  moisture,  and  too  little  air.  The  depth  at  which  seed 
is  deposited  in  the  soil,  has  for  its  chief  object  the  maintenance  of  a  due 
degree  of  moisture,  but  another  purpose  is  to  exclude  light,  and  to  give  the 
future  plant  a  better  hold  of  the  ground.  If  kept  moist  and  shaded,  nearly 
all  kinds  of  seeds  will  vegetate  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  We 
continually  see  self-sown  seeds  vegetate  with  very  little  or  no  covering,  but 
the  general  practice  is  to  cover  most  kinds  of  vegetable  seeds.  Large 
seeds,  such  as  Peas,  Beans,  &c.,  do  best  when  sown  at  a  moderate  depth, 
but  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  cover  small  seeds  too  deeply,  for  if 
sown  too  deeply  at  this  season,  and  hot  weather  sets  in,  they  will  perish 
in  the  ground.  The  limits  of  this  paper  prevent  me  from  saying  all  I  wish 
on  this  subject,  but  I  desire  to  guard  amateurs  and  young  gardeners, 
however  anxious  to  get  in  their  crops,  from  committing  the  great  mistake 
of  sowing  their  seeds  when  the  ground  is  in  an  unfit  state,  and  from 
covering  them  too  deeply. 

Apricots,  Peaches  and  Nectarines  must  be  protected  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  begin  to  expand.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  materials  used  for 
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this  purpose,  hut  I  know  none  better  or  cheaper  in  the  end,  than  strong 
canvas.  When  taken  care  of  it  lasts  a  number  of  years.  I  have  some 
here  that  has  been  used  on  the  average  from  eight  to  ten  weeks  every  year 
for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Stourton.  M.  Saul. 


GROSSE  VERTE  FIG. 

«HIS  very  excellent  Fig  is  one  of  the  largest,  handsomest,  and  richest- 
flavoured  varieties  in  cultivation.  Though  not  new,  it  was  but 
little  known,  until  last  year,  when  it  was  fruited  at  Chiswick,  and 
was  awarded  a  First-class  Certificate. 


The  fruit  is  large,  roundish  ovate  or  obovate,  inclining  to  pyri¬ 
form,  slightly  ribbed,  with  a  short  thick  neck,  which  is  sometimes  better 
defined  than  in  the  accompanying  figure.  The  stalk  is  stout,  about  half 
an  inch  in  length.  The  skin  is  of  a  lively  green  colour,  smooth  and  glossy, 
marked  with  numerous  small  round  white  dots,  changing,  when  ripe,  to  a 
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pale  greenish  yellow,  streaked  with  russetty  brown  ;  it  is  very  thin,  and 
cracks  lengthways  as  the  fruit  ripens.  The  flesh  is  of  a  bright  red  through¬ 
out,  thick,  syrupy,  and  most  delicious  in  flavour.  The  eye  is  large  and 
open.  The  fruit  sometimes,  when  fully  grown,  either  from  want  of  sufficient 
heat,  or  from  too  much  moisture,  splits  from  the  eye  into  two  or  three 
pieces,  which  curve  backwards,  thus  expqsing  the  bright  red  interior. 

The  plant  is  of  stout  and  robust  growth,  with  large,  deep  green,  mode¬ 
rately  lobed  leaves.  It  is  a  free-bearing  variety,  well  suited  for  pot  culture, 
and  ripening  rather  late  in  the  season.  A.  F.  B. 


GLADIOLUS  GOSSIP. 

^ONG  have  I  wished  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  Gladiolus,  inasmuch 
as  I  am  under  a  strong  conviction  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  false 
doctrine  afloat  concerning  the  culture  of  this  flower.  The  time  for 
planting  being  now  at  hand,  I  will  begin  with  a  few  remarks 
connected  with  that  important  operation.  Assuming  that  the  bulbs 
have  been  safely  wintered,  and  are  in  good  condition,  the  chief  points  for 
consideration  are — firstly,  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  soil  in  which  they 
are  to  be  placed ;  and  secondly,  the  best  mode  of  depositing  them  therein. 

Gladioli  will  grow  in  any  good  garden  soil.  I  have  seen  them  thriving 
in  soils  of  the  most  varied  character,  although  I  have  no  doubt  diversity 
of  soil  would  render  some  difference  of  treatment  desirable,  if  not  necessary- 
A  moderately  light,  porous  soil  will  give  the  least  trouble,  but  I  know,, 
from  experience,  that  they  can  be  grown,  and  grown  well,  even  upon  a 
retentive  clay.  My  own  soil  is  of  this  character,  although  much  ameliorated 
by  suitable  manuring  and  drainage.  This  latter  is  indispensable.  I  believe 
retention  of  moisture  about  the  bulbs  to  be  a  fruitful  cause  of  that  mys¬ 
terious  disease,  from  whose  ravages,  at  some  time  or  other,  few  growers 
escape,  and  of  which  I  may  have  something  to  say  on  a  future  occasion. 
A  very  high  condition  of  soil  is  not  desirable.  What  I  would  insist  on,  as 
a  sine  qua  non,  is  deep  and  thorough  cultivation.  To  this  I  believe  I  owe 
what  success  I  have  obtained  in  Gladiolus-growing.  Let  me  briefly 
describe  my  own  practice.  As  early  in  the  autumn  as  possible,  while  the 
earth  yet  retains  some  considerable  portion  of  its  accumulated  heat, 
I  trench  the  ground  reserved  for  the  purpose,  removing  the  top  spit  to  the 
depth  of  9  inches,  and  turning  up  the  lower  spit  fully  1  foot  deep,  putting 
a  layer  of  very  rotten  manure  between  the  two  spits.  At  planting  time, 
about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  I  dig  a  row  of  trenches, 

4  feet  apart,  from  the  centre  of  one  to  the  centre  of  the  other,  so  as  to 
allow  a  pathway  3  feet  wide  between  each  double  row  of  flowers.  From 
these  trenches  4  inches  only  of  earth  are  thrown  out,  and  the  soil  at  the 
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bottom  is  well  stirred  and  loosened  to  the  depth  of  8  or  9  inches  more,  but 
not  turned  over.  The  floor  of  the  trench  is  next  covered  with  1  inch  of 
road  scrapings,  thus  raising  it  to  within  8  inches  of  the  surface.  The 
ground  is  now  ready  to  be  planted. 

The  bulbs,  having  been  carefully  stripped  of  their  successive  layers  of 
cuticle,  are  firmly  pressed  down  at  the  outer  edge  of  the  trench  on  either 
side.  I  should  recommend  a  distance  of  1  foot  between  each  bulb,  but 
want  of  space  compels  me  to  crowd  my  own  more  closely  together.  I  allow 
8  inches  between  the  larger,  and  6  between  the  smaller  bulbs.  I  am 
satisfied,  however,  that  they  would  thrive  better  if  I  could  afford  them 
more  space.  Next,  I  completely  cover  each  bulb  separately  with  Keigate 
sand,  and  fill  in  the  earth  slightly  above  the  surface  level,  leaving  the  sur¬ 
plus  in  the  alleys.  The  operation  is  now  complete.  It  will  be  observed  that 
I  plant  much  less  deeply  than  is  generally  recommended.  I  consider  8  inches 
deep  enough  for  the  largest  bulbs.  Planting  at  the  depth  of  6  inches,  by 
no  means  an  uncommon  practice,  I  look  upon  as  an  egregious  mistake. 

May  I  add  a  word  concerning  M.  Souchet’s  new  varieties  sent  out  in  the 
autumn  of  1866  ?  Out  of  the  dozen  there  is  one,  and  only  one,  which 
deserves  to  be  classed  as  a  first-rate  flower.  This  is  Adolphe  Brongniart , 
a  gem  of  the  first  water,  vigorous  in  habit,  new  in  colour,  exquisite  in 
shape,  with  petals  of  great  substance,  and  the  flowers  disposed  so  as  to  make 
a  handsome  spike.  It  will  form  a  worthy  triad  with  Sliakspere  and  Meyer¬ 
beer,  the  two  very  best  kinds  previously  in  cultivation.  I  had  expected 
much  from  Princess  Marie  de  Cambridge,  but  was  disappointed,  though 
considering  the  superlative  character  sent  from  France  with  this  variety, 
I  should  be  sorry  to  condemn  it  without  further  trial.  Thomas  Moore,  and 
Lady  Franklin  are  both  handsome  kinds,  but  the  latter  is  not  better  than 
Madame  Furtado,  nor  so  good  as  Eurydice,  both  belonging  to  the  same 
class  ;  Ana'is  is  pretty,  but  too  small ;  Sir  William  Hooker,  very  striking, 
although  not  perfect  in  shape  ;  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  Felicien  David  are 
both  of  full  average  merit.  Of  the  others,  if,  on  the  one  hand,  I  have 
little  to  say  in  disparagement,  candour  compels  me,  on  the  other,  to  be 
equally  chary  of  commendation. 

Ash,  Sandwich.  J.  S. 


S  the  time  for  planting  the  bulbs  of  this  noble  flower  is  near  at 
hand,  I  will  explain  the  system  I  found  to  answer  best  last  season. 
I  tried  several  plans,  but  those  planted  on  good  rich  sandy  loam, 
well  dug  and  broken  with  the  fork  about  18  inches  deep,  the  bulbs 
planted  about  3  inches  deep,  top-dressed  with  manure  afterwards, 
and  supplied  with  liquid  manure  once  or  twice  a-week  after  they  were  a  foot 
high,  produced  the  finest  spikes,  and  also  the  finest  bulbs,  many  of  the  latter 
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being  inches  across,  and  very  healthy.  Those  planted  with  manure  under 
them  did  badly.  I  also  tried  the  system  of  potting  a  few  previous,  with  a 
view  to  getting  them  in  bloom  earlier,  but  found  little  or  no  benefit  in  that. 

These  are  generally  considered  to  be  only  half-hardy  plants,  but  the 
bulbs  will  bear  a  greater  amount  of  frost  when  in  the  soil,  than  many 
parties  imagine.  I  planted  some  in  February  last  season,  and  have  at  this 
time  above  a  hundred  bulbs  planted  early  in  February.  If  severe  frost 
comes  on,  I  cover  with  litter.  I  am  well  aware  that  most  growers  recom¬ 
mend  and  use  manure  freely,  but  I  record  facts  as  I  have  found  them. 

Those  who  have  not  got  their  full  complement  of  bulbs,  and  do  not  make 
price  any  objection  in  their  selection,  may  safely  add  to  their  stock  from  the 
following  twelve  improved  varieties  : — Dr.  Lindley,  Eurydice,  Fulton,  Lord 
Byron,  Madame  Furtado  ( Souchet ),  Mareclial  Vaillant,  Meyerbeer,  Milton, 
Monsieur  A.  Brongniart,  Shakespere,  Sir  "Win.  Hooker,  Sir  Joseph  Paxton. 

Win  ton.  J.  Walker. 


AERIAL  ROOTS  UPON  VINES. 


fN  reference  to  the  question  of  the  influence  which  the  general  culture 
of  the  Vine  has  upon  the  production  of  stem  roots,  I  would  urge  upon 
the  consideration  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject,  that  one 
cjjp  of  the  principal  causes  of  their  production,  is  the  great  inequality 
which  often  exists  between  the  temperature  of  the  medium  in  which 
the  roots  proper — by  which  the  plants  are  supposed  to  derive  the  chief 
part  of  the  food  which  they  require  to  build  up  the  structure  of  the  branches 
and  fruit — are  placed,  and  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  to  which  their 
branches  are  exposed.  All  our  experience  tends  to  prove  that  the  best 
specimens  of  Grape  cultivation  are  produced  at  that  season  of  the  year 
when  those  temperatures  most  nearly  approximate;  and  therefore  I  look 
upon  that  as  a  standing-point  from  which  we  may  commence  our  investi¬ 
gations  as  to  the  conditions  which  influence  that  perfection,  and  the  reasons 
why  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  practice  is  successful  under  adverse 
circumstances,  and  also  why,  when  those  circumstances  are  less  adverse, 
the  expected  success  does  not  always  follow. 

Many  persons  find  no  difficulty  in  bringing  their  Grapes  in  fine  condition 
up  to  the  stoning  point,  but  somehow  or  other  they  do  not  finish  off  well. 
A  host  of  minor  difficulties  spring  up,  such  as  those  puzzling  stem  roots, 
weak  elongated  growth,  long  footstalks  to  the  berries,  loose  bunches,  and 
shanking,  all  of  which  evils  are  clearly  traceable  to  a  want  of  balance 
between  the  temperature  of  the  border,  and  that  of  the  interior  of  the 
vinery  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  condition  of  such  borders  and  that  of  the 
interior  atmosphere,  on  the  other — for  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  condition 
of  either  separately,  or  both  united,  to  be  either  too  wet  or  too  dry,  and, 
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therefore,  here  also  a  due  balance  must  be  maintained.  The  best  of 
borders  may  be  nullified  by  bad  management  inside,  and  the  best  of 
management  may  be  baffled  by  bad  borders,  so  that  it  would  appear  that 
it  is  to  the  proper  construction  of  the  borders  that  we  must  look,  in  the 
first  place,  for  a  correction  of  the  evil.  I  do  not  intend  in  this  place  to 
enlarge  upon  the  component  parts  and  proportions  of  the  constituents  of 
the  border,  but  shall  content  myself  with  stating  a  few  of  the  leading 
principles  which  should  influence  the  merely  practical  part  of  the  question. 

The  materials  of  which  a  border  for  the  culture  of  Vines  should  be 
composed,  ought  always  to  be  selected  with  especial  reference  to  the 
amount  of  water  which  they  are  calculated  to  hold  in  position,  when 
subjected  to  its  action.  All  soils  are  not  alike  in  their  capacity  for 
retaining  water  ;  some  will  hold  a  much  greater  quantity  than  others,  and 
as  a  rule  those  which  retain  but  a  moderate  proportion  will  be  the  most 
suitable.  The  former,  indeed,  being  often  the  strongest,  may  be  possessed 
of  more  intrinsic  fertility,  whilst  the  chief  merit  of  the  other  is  that  it  is 
of  an  open  and  porous  nature.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  why  the 
stronger  soil  should  not  be  used  if  desired ;  because,  by  the  judicious 
admixture  of  other  substances  which  are  calculated  to  open  up  the  texture, 
the  necessary  porosity  may  be  secured  in  the  whole  bulk,  so  that  when 
pressed  down  with  tolerable  firmness  it  will  not  become  a  soddened  mass, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  sufficiently  elastic  to  spring  partly  back  when 
the  pressure  is  removed.  With  such  a  compost,  and  a  thoroughly  efficient 
drainage,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  wet,  cold,  and  water-logged  borders. 

Borders  formed  with  a  view  to  openness  of  texture,  and  freedom  from 
stagnant  moisture,  will,  under  any  circumstances  of  external  temperature 
whatever,  be  always  found  warmer  than  such  as  run  close  together,  and 
hold  much  water ;  and  this  is  a  great  point  gained.  Then,  again,  the  roots 
will  be  able  to  penetrate  through  the  mass  and  obtain  nourishment  freely, 
without  being  pulled  up  short,  and  their  progress  barred  by  cold  water. 
Moreover,  when  rich  top-dressings  come  to  be  applied  to  these  well-prepared 
borders — which,  we  may  observe  in  passing,  is  an  excellent  thing  to  be 
done,  when  there  is  an  extra  demand  for  food — they  are  in  the  proper 
condition  to  take  immediate  advantage  of  them,  because  the  roots  are  in 
full  action  and  ready  for  anything  good ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  ill-drained 
and  soapy  borders,  such  applications  often  only  make  bad  worse. 

Now,  the  production  of  roots  on  the  stems  of  forced  Vines  is  a  matter 
of  very  secondary  importance,  taken  per  se,  but  it  becomes  important  as  an 
indication  of  a  condition  of  things  which  is  likely  to  act  far  more 
inimically  in  other  ways  ;  and  in  seeking  out  a.  remedy  for  the  one,  we  shall 
most  likely  find  that  the  means  are  such  as  will  appeal  to  our  reason  as 
those  most  likely  to  act  beneficially  in  the  case  of  other  unhealthy  indications. 
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In  reference  to  Mr.  Cramb’s  remarks  (p.  28),  I  see  no  reason  to  alter 
my  opinion.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  that  a  hot,  moist,  and  quiet 
atmosphere  is  a  condition  favourable  to  the  production  of  aerial  roots, 
but  it  is  not  a  predisposing  cause ;  and  we  ought  to  look  farther  than 
that  for  other  causes  likely  to  influence  their  production.  I  have  fruited 
by  the  score  pot  Vines  placed  on  a  stage  over  the  pipes,  in  a  house  subjected 
continually,  up  to  the  time  of  the  fruit  colouring,  to  a  hot  and  moist 
atmosphere,  yet  these  never  produced  aerial  roots,  but  in  the  same  house 
were  stems  trained  up  the  rafters  from  an  outside  border  and  these  did  very 
often  produce  aerial  roots.  Hence  it  is  very  obvious  to  me,  why  Vines 
plunged  as  described,  should  produce  aerial  roots  ;  but  so  many  things  bear 
upon  the  subject,  that  I  must  not  now  occupy  more  valuable  space. 

Redlecif.  John  Cox. 


f  BELIEVE  Mr.  Cox  is  right  in  his  opinion  that  inequality  of  tempera¬ 
ture  between  root  and  branch  is  one  of  the  primary  causes  of  this 

fevil.  His  remarks  are  convincing,  though  they  suggest  the  necessity 
of  examining  our  whole  system  of  Vine  culture  to  see  if  there  are  not 
other  causes,  arising  from  the  want  of  a  closer  observation  as  the 
Vine  passes  through  its  different  stages  of  growth.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  Vine,  though  placed  in  the  most  favourable  positions  as  regards  root 
and  branch,  does  not  always  root  and  grow  with  the  same  vigour,  and  is 
sometimes  unable  to  carry  a  full  crop,  although  it  is  too  much  the  custom 
to  take  one  nevertheless  ;  whereas  if  assistance  wrere  afforded  it  by  reducing 
its  crop,  say  one -third  or  more,  or  if  it  were  otherwise  encouraged,  its 
weakness  and  air-rooting  propensities  would  probably  be  but  of  temporary 
duration.  I  have  practised  this  plan  with  success,  and  air  roots  have  only 
appeared  one  year. 

I  also  think  that  closer  observation  is  needed  wThen  starting  a  Vine 
into  growth,  in  order  to  secure  that  its  roots  shall  be  the  principal  agents 
in  causing  the  buds  to  break.  This  can  be  realised  by  applying  to  the  roots 
the  best  heating  materials  at  command,  about  three  weeks  before  the 
house  is  finally  closed  for  forcing ;  and  then,  by  avoiding  a  too  moist 
atmosphere  and  too  high  a  temperature  for  the  first  fortnight,  a  more 
uniform  action  between  root  and  branch  would  be  ensured,  and  the 
tendency  to  produce  air  roots  would  be  checked.  Take  a  pot  Vine  as  an 
illustration :  plunge  the  pot  in  a  mild  bottom  heat,  until  root  action 
commences,  and  then  set  the  top  to  work  also.  Such  a  Vine  will  bear 
nearly  any  amount  of  heat  and  moisture  without  producing  air  roots.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  strong  north  and  east  winds  have  a  great  retarding 
influence  on  the  root  action  of  Vines,  especially  those  in  outside  borders. 
This,  of  course,  cannot  be  avoided  altogether ;  therefore  I  should  advise 
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reducing  the  inner  temperature  in  proportion.  This,  I  am  of  opinion, 
would  also  keep  the  demand  and  supply  upon  more  equal  terms,  and  check 
the  progress  of  the  evil  complained  of. 

There  are  many  other  things  which  tend  to  weaken  the  constitution  of 
the  Vine,  and  produce  air  roots,  too  numerous  to  mention  in  this  short 
paper,  hut  which  it  is  within  our  power  to  prevent,  if  due  judgment  and 
forethought  are  used  during  the  growth  of  the  Vine. 

Lillesdeii ,  Hawkhurst,  Thomas  Record. 


PRIZE  GOOSEBERRIES. 


iNTICIPATING  that  the  following  list  of  ten  in  each  class  of  the 
heaviest  berries  of  last  season,  may  he  of  some  little  interest  to 
fruit-growers  I  have  much  pleasure  in  sending  it,  and  will  hereafter 
send  descriptive  particulars  of  them,  if  acceptable.  Large  fruit  of 
all  kinds  is  now  generally  inquired  after,  hut  quality  does  not  always 
accompany  size  in  the  berries.  Companion,  though  not  in  the  list,  is  one 
of  the  first  class  as  to  quality,  and  the  best  for  preserves  I  have  yet  tried. 


J Red. 

Dwts.  grs. 

Green , 

Dwts.  grs. 

Rover  ( neiv )  .... 

.  30 

18 

Shiner  . 

•  • 

.  25 

5 

Beauty  .... 

26 

18 

Telegraph  . 

•  • 

24 

19 

London.  .... 

.  26 

12 

Stockwell 

•  •. 

.  24 

0 

Speedwell  . 

25 

21 

Bravo 

•  • 

23 

6 

Bollen  Hall  .. 

25 

8 

Thumper 

■  •. 

.  23 

5 

Clayton  .... 

24 

1 

Plunder 

•  • 

23 

2 

Dan’s  Mistake 

.  23 

6 

Green  London 

•  • 

.  23 

0 

Lord  Liverpool  . 

23 

1 

Turnout 

»>  • 

22 

7 

Foreman 

.  22 

3 

Rough  Green. 

9  • 

.  22 

4 

Lion’s  Provider. 

Yellow. 

22 

18 

Hospool 

White. 

22 

0 

Leveller.  .... 

.  28 

2 

Antagonist  . 

•  • 

.  26 

5 

High.  Sheriff 

25 

1 

Hero  of  the  Nile 

•  • 

26 

3 

Pern . 

.  24 

10 

Postman 

*  • 

*  25 

18 

Catharine  .... 

24 

9 

Alma. 

•  • 

25 

5 

Leader  ..... 

.  24 

4 

Elizabeth 

•  • 

.  .  25 

0 

Drill ..... 

23 

23 

Careless 

•  • 

23 

9 

Mount  Pleasant  . 

.  23 

16 

Lady  Leicester 

•  • 

.  23 

0 

Linger  .... 

23 

12 

Gibraltar  . 

•  • 

22 

12 

Lord  Rancliffe 

.  23 

2 

Peto 

•  • 

.  22 

12 

Hue  and  Cry  . 

W inton. 

23 

0 

Jenny  Lind 

•  • 

J. 

22 

Walker. 

11 

HOW  TO  EXTEND  AND  IMPROVE  OUR  VARIETY  OF  FRUIT. 


N  the  25th  of  January  I  put  in  about  a  dozen  buds  of  Dr.  Hogg  Peach 
(a  new  variety  of  Mr.  Rivers’)  into  the  old  wood  of  an  established 
tree  in  the  early  Peach  house,  and  all  the  buds  are  at  this  time 
(7th  February),  growing.  The  tree  when  budded  was  just  coming 
into  leaf.  At  the  same  time  I  put  buds  of  Albert  Victor  Nectarine 
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into  another  tree,  but  this  tree  not  being  so  forward,  the  buds  have  not  yet 
moved,  though  they  seem  all  right.  On  the  4th  of  February  I  put  into 
other  trees  buds  of  Rivers’  Beatrice,  Early  Rivers’,  and  Comet,  and  on  late 
trees  in  the  same  house  I  purpose  budding  Lord  Palmerston  and  Princess  of 
"Wales.  I  hope  in  this  way  to  extend  the  season  of  ripe  Peaches  at  least  a 
month  from  the  early  house,  as  well  as  gaining  a  greater  variety  of  fruit 

Some  of  your  readers  may  not  be  aware  of  the  great  facility  with  which 
the  naked  stems  of  old  Peach  trees  may  be  filled  with  buds  at  the  time  the 
sap  is  flowing,  and  how  easy  it  is  in  this  way  to  secure  better  trees  and 
a  greater  variety  of  fruit.  The  trees  now  operated  on  are  planted  out,  and 
trained  under  the  roof  of  the  house.  I  may  add  that  some  years  ago,  trees 
on  an  open  wall,  operated  on  in  this  way,  gave  very  satisfactory  results. 

Studley  Hoy  at.  John  Clark. 


ON  SARRACENIAS,  AND  THEIR  CULTURE. 
iLTHOUGrH  not  having  the  gorgeous  colours  which  many  of  the  more 
fashionable  plants  usually  met  with  in  the  stove  or  greenhouse 
possess,  nevertheless  there  are  few  plants  in  cultivation  more  worthy 
of  place  than  the  Sarracenias,  for  unquestionably  they  are  amongst 
the  most  curious  of  Nature’s  vegetable  productions ;  and  when  well 
grown  possess  a  beauty  of  their  own,  which  has  the  recommendation 
of  lasting  throughout  the  year. 

Having  been  tolerably  successful  in  growing  them,  I  propose  to  give  a 
few  hints  on  their  general  cultivation.  As  they  are  found  indigenous  in 
Florida  and  the  adjacent  regions  of  Temperate  America,  it  is  *at  once 
obvious  that  they  do  not  require,  nor  will  they  long  exist  in,  that  excessive 
heat,  especially  in  the  winter,  to  which  we  often  see  them  subjected. 
Through  the  months  of  September,  October,  November,  December,  and 
January,  I  find  that  a  temperature  by  night  of  45°  to  50°,  and  by  day  50° 
to  55°,  to  suit  them  best.  About  the  middle  of  February  they  show  signs  of 
growth ;  then  I  pot  them,  and  increase  the  temperature  about  5°  day  and 
night.  By  the  middle  of  April  I  give  them  5°  more.  Through  May,  June, 
and  July  I  give  them  65°  at  night,  with  a  rise  of  10°  by  day  :  of  course  in 
very  hot  weather  the  temperature  will  run  higher,  but  they  get  plenty  of 
air  day  and  night.  They  are  kept  near  the  glass,  and  a  thin  shade  is  used 
in  sunny  weather. 

The  mode  of  propagation  is  by  division  of  the  crowns  with  a  sharp 
knife.  The  compost  I  pot  in  is  good  fibrous  peat,  broken  about  the  size  of 
pigeons’  eggs,  to  which  are  added  one-sixth  of  chopped  sphagnum,  and 
sufficient  silver  sand  and  crocks,  broken  to  the  size  of  horse  beans,  to 
keep  the  soil  quite  open.  On  no  account  are  the  plants  allowed  to  remain 
more  than  twelve  months  in  the  same  soil,  however  fresh  it  may  appear ; 
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for  if  left  a  second  season,  the  soil  will  be  certain  to  become  sour,  and 
then  the  roots  rot  as  fast  as  they  are  made.  When  repotting,  shake  them 
clean  out.  I  do  not  approve  of  pans  placed  under  the  pots ;  and  never 
syringe  overhead,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  induce  a  softer  growth  in  the 
pitchers,  which  causes  them  to  die  off  much  sooner.  During  the  growing 
season  I  water  every  day,  in  winter  twice  a-week. 

I  should  strongly  advise  those  who  may  be  commencing  their  cultiva¬ 
tion  to  procure  thoroughly  established  plants,  as  there  is  great  uncertainty 
in  imported  ones  :  sometimes  almost  every  plant  in  an  importation  will 
grow,  but  much  oftener  the  plants,  after  potting,  commence  growing,  and 
go  on  the  first  season  without  making  any  roots,  the  leaves  they  produce 
being  simply  a  last  effort  of  the  plant  working  on  the  little  vitality  it  has 
left.  Such  plants  are  almost  certain  to  go  off  in  the  winter ;  hence  their 
scarcity.  On  one  occasion  I  received  a  dozen  plants,  which  all  appeared  to 
be  going  on  right  the  first  season,  but  only  one  of  the  number  lived  through 
the  winter  ;  they  had  made  no  roots.  The  sorts  I  cultivate  are  these  : — 

S.  rubra ,  which  is  extremely  rare  ;  the  flowers  scented,  equal  to  Russian  Violets. 

S.  purpurea,  and  a  variety  much  finer  than  usual  in  its  veinings. 

S.Jiava ,  three  varieties,  quite  distinct  from  each  other. 

S.  variolaris. 

S.  Drummondii  rubra  and  Drummondii  alba,  the  latter  variety  being  very  scarce. 

Summerfield ,  Bowden.  T.  Baines. 


TACSONIA  BUCHANANI. 

!HIS  ornamental  and  very  distinct  species  of  Taesonia  has  been  re¬ 
cently  discovered  in  the  forests  of  Panama,  where  it  is  found  climbing 
the  trees,  and  decorating  them  with  its  brilliantly  coloured  flowers. 
The  stems  and  branches  are  terete,  and  furnished  with  five-lobed 
leaves,  the  segments  of  which  are  deeply  and  unequally  toothed,  and 
the  sinuses  furnished  with  several  (one  to  four)  glands.  The  flowers 
measure  about  4£  inches  across,  and  are  of  a  bright  vermilion  red ;  they 
have  a  short  tube  and  peduncle,  a  ray  of  about  ten  corolline  segments,  and 
a  triple  corona,  of  which  the  first  is  very  short,  the  second  is  longer  and 
preading,  adherent  at  the  base,  and  the  third  is  connivent  and  entirely  free. 
The  leaflets  of  the  involucre  are  ovate-lanceolate,  and  coarsely  gland¬ 
toothed  at  the  margin. 

The  stock  of  this  brilliant  plant  has  been  acquired  by  M.  A.  Verscliaffelt 
from  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  New  York,  who  states  that  it  flowers  very  abun¬ 
dantly  twice  a-year — namely,  in  May  and  in  September. 

As  conservatory  or  hothouse  climbers  of  large  growth,  the  half-dozen 
species  of  Taesonia  now  found  in  our  gardens  occupy  a  high  position.  Three 
of  them  have  rosy  pink  blossoms  ;  and  of  these  T.  pinnatistipula  and  T.  mol- 
lissima  have  the  flowers  long-tubed,  while  T.  sanguined  has  the  tube  short. 
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The  other  three  have  the  flowers  of  a  rich  crimson  or  bright  red,  T.  Van 
Volxemii  having  the  tube  elongated,  while  in  T.  manicata  and  T.  Buclianani 


that  part  of  the  flower  is  but  slightly  developed.  Our  present  subject  will 
require  to  be  cultivated  in  the  stove.  T;  M. 


BEDDING  PELARGONIUMS. 


HE  past  summer  did  not  prove  a  favourable  one  for  the  experimental 
growth  of  new  varieties  of  Pelargoniums  with  the  view  to  ascertain 
their  qualities  as  bedding  plants.  The  newer  sorts  are  frequently  sent 
out  as  small  weakly  plants,  and  such  as  these  when  received  somewhat 
late  in  the  season,  do  not  become  sufficiently  established  to  show  their 
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true  characters,  if  the  season  is  at  all  adverse.  Hence  the  list  of  approved 
sorts  tested  at  Chiswick  in  1867,  is  much  more  limited  than  usual,  not, 
probably,  so  much  because  the  new  sorts  are  really  inferior  to  those  of 
former  years,  as  that  they  have  not  been  enabled  to  develope  their  real 
merits.  We  subjoin  a  list  of  those  which  the  Floral  Committee  selected  from 
a  very  large  collection,  to  receive  first-class  certificates  : — 

Madame  Martha  Vincent ,  a  good  free-blooming  white,  the  petals  being  slightly  tinted 
blush,  and  the  flowers  in  good  trusses. 

Purity ,  free,  and  bearing  good  trusses ;  the  flowers  pure  white.  This  and  the  foregoing 
were  the  two  best  of  the  many  white-flowered  sorts  in  the  Chiswick  collection,  the  first 
haying  slightly  the  advantage  in  freeness  and  size  of  truss,  and  the  latter  in  pureness  of 
colour. 

Madame  Werle,  free-blooming,  and  of  fine  shape,  white,  with  a  delicately-tinted  rosy 
pink  eye  ;  the  leaf  zonate. 

Crystal  Palace  Gem,  a  large  and  very  showy  red  flower  with  small  white  eye,  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  Eoi  dTtali'e,  and  with  dark  zoned  leaves. 

Rebecca,  a  semi-Nosegay,  with  zoned  leaves,  and  fine  trusses  of  large  rosy  red  flowers, 
having  the  glowing  upper  petals,  so  prevalent  amongst  the  varieties  of  Beaton’s  race. 

Violet  Hill  Nosegay ,  which  had  formerly  been  voted  a  second-class  certificate,  was 
adjudged  worthy  a  first ;  it  is  remarkably  dwarf  and  compact,  with  a  full  head  of  salmon-red 
flowers,  and  has  lobed  leaves ;  if  a  continuous  bloomer,  it  will  make  a  pretty  edging  variety, 

Fairy  Queen,  a  free  and  useful  sort,  with  bright  rosy  crimson  flowers,  and  lobed  leaves. 

Dr.  Hogg,  very  showy,  a  semi-Nosegay,  with  large  broad  petals  of  a  rosy  crimson  hue, 
the  lower  petals,  especially  in  some  stages,  being  more  strongly  suffused  with  rose. 

Lady  Constance  Grosvenor,  a  very  effective  flower,  and  probably  the  best  of  the  present 
season ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  peculiarly  lively  green,  and  elegantly  marked  with  a  dark  zone, 
and  the  flowers  (of  the  Nosegay  class)  are  of  a  very  bright  scarlet,  and  produced  in  large 
trusses  ;  it  is  a  decided  beat  upon  Cybister. 

Sambo,  of  dwarf  compact  habit,  with  faintly  zoned  leaves ;  the  flowers  are  rather  small, 
but  of  a  very  rich  crimson  scarlet. 

Warrior,  a  strong-growing  sort,  with  plain  green  leaves,  and  large  trusses  of  finely 
shaped  bright  scarlet  flowers. 

Gloire  de  Nancy,  a  strong-growing  sort,  with  large  plain  green  leaves,  and  rosy-tinted 
flowers  ;  the  best  of  the  double-flowered  varieties  yet  submitted  to  trial. 

Princess  Alexandra,  a  silver  variegated  sort,  of  compact  growth,  with  large  flat  leaves, 
broadly  edged  with  pure  white. 

Castlemilk,  a  white-edged  variety,  of  rather  erect  free  growth,  clear  and  effective  in 
colour,  but  the  leaves  are  somewhat  inclined  to  cup. 

Snowdrop,  the  counterpart  of  Princess  Alexandra  as  to  compactness  and  flatness  of  leaf, 
but  with  the  broad  margin  of  a  creamy  white  tint. 

Second-class  certificates  were  given  to  the  following  varieties  : — 

Albion's  Cliffs,  a  silver-edged  variety,  much  in  the  way  of  Castlemilk,  but  more  vigorous 
in  growth,  and  somewhat  less  white  in  appearance  ;  a  good  useful  sort,  nevertheless. 

Vulcan,  a  free-growing  sort,  with  green  lobed  leaves,  and  semi-Nosegay  flowers,  of  a 
clear  scarlet. 

Oberon,  with  yellowish  green  leaves,  marked  by  a  dull  zone,  and  large  scarlet  semi- 
Nosegay  flowers  ;  it  is  bright  in  colour,  but  thin. 

We  may  add,  that  amongst  the  most  freely  bloomed  and  effective  Pelar¬ 
goniums  we  met  with  last  season,  were  some  of  Mr.  W.  Paul’s  varieties, 
already  sent  out,  as  growing  in  his  nursery  at  Waltham  Cross.  This  result 
seemed  to  be  attributable  to  the  constitutional  power  of  Beaton’s  race  of 
Bedding  Pelargoniums,  which  have  many  of  them  an  inherent  vigour,  en¬ 
abling  them  to  withstand  stormy  and  uncongenial  weather  better  than  some 
other  kinds  are  able  to  do.  Without  referring  to  them  at  length,  we  may 
briefly  mention  that  amongst  those  to  which  these  remarks  especially  refer, 
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were  Crusader,  Clio,  Dr.  Hogg,  Blue  Bell,  Autocrat,  and  Village  Maid,  all, 
we  believe,  varieties  sent  out  last  spring.  Dr.  Hogg  is  described  above ; 
Autocrat  is  a  bright  orange  ;  Crusader,  a  crimson  scarlet;  Clio,  a  rosy  purple 
with  scarlet  upper  petals  ;  Village  Maid,  a  deep  rose  pink  with  clear  white 
blotch ;  and  Blue  Bell,  a  shade  of  pink  with  a  bluish  tinge.  These  may 
all  be  recommended  with  confidence.  M. 


VINE  STOCKS  AND  VINE-GRAFTING. 


fAM  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  Standish  has  drawn  attention  (p.  15),  to 
the  grafting  of  the  Vine,  with  the  idea  of  improving  and  strengthen - 
<©/(£>  ing  the  fine-flavoured,  but  weak-growing  sorts.  Grafting  is  an  easy 
operation,  but  I  fear  it  cannot  be  performed  as  Mr.  Standish  points 
out,  for  the  object  of  fruiting  a  barren  Vine  the  same  season.  I  have 
ripened  a  bunch  from  a  graft  inarched  the  same  season,  the  end  of  which 
was  placed  in  a  small  bottle  of  water ;  the  bunch  and  berries  were  small, 
but  well  coloured,  but  it  served  more  as  a  curiosity  than  for  usefulness. 

I  have  growing  here  a  West’s  St.  Peter’s,  grafted  on  a  Purple  Con¬ 
stants,  and  I  find  the  fruit  greatly  improved  in  flavour,  while  the  berry  is 
much  larger,  and  quite  a  fortnight  earlier.  The  two  adjoining  Vines  are 
West’s  St.  Peter’s,  and  very  healthy,  one  on  its  own  roots,  the  other  grafted 
on  the  Black  Prince  ;  in  these  two  cases  there  is  no  perceptible  difference. 
In  another  house  I  have  a  Black  Hamburgh  inarched  on  the  Purple  Con¬ 
stants,  using  the  two  stocks  for  the  one  Vine,  and  in  this  case  the  Ham¬ 
burgh  is  quite  a  fortnight  earlier,  and  the  fruit  much  richer  in  flavour. 
The  Vines  on  the  Constantia  appear  to  have  the  lead  in  vigour  of  all  the 
other  Vines.  In  the  same  house  is  a  Muscat  of  Alexandria  inarched  on 
the  Royal  Muscadine,  using  the  two  stocks  for  the  Muscat  Vine.  On  this 
Vine  the  fruit  sets  almost  to  a  berry,  and  is  very  vigorous.  These  Vines  are 
freest,  which  is  a  consideration  greatly  in  its  favour. 

The  Muscat  Hamburgh  I  have  in  another  house,  grafted  on  a  Black 
Frontignan.  This  Vine  is  not  so  vigorous  as  one  on  its  own  roots  in 
another  house  ;  the  berries  are  larger,  and  more  oblong  on  the  grafted  Vine  ; 
they  set  as  freely  as  the  Hamburgh,  but  are  generally  deficient  in  colour. 
Some  years  since  I  grafted  the  Golden  Hamburgh  on  a  very  strong  Vine 
of  the  Barbarossa  [Gros  Guillaume] .  The  graft  became  a  very  vigorous 
Vine,  but  for  three  years  the  bunches  were  little  better  than  tendrils,  and 
it  was  in  consequence  replaced  by  a  more  useful  variety.  As  a  late  Grape 
the  Barbarossa  is  a  great  favourite  here,  being  always  superior  in  flavour 
to  the  Alicante  or  Lady  Downes’,  and  it  generally  carries  good  crops. 

Great  improvement  can,  no  doubt,  be  made,  both  in  flavour  and  fruit¬ 
fulness  by  grafting;  but  the  great  difficulty  appears  to  be  in  selecting 
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stocks  to  suit  the  different  varieties.  I  am  inclined  to  favour  the  Con- 
stantia  for  a  stock ;  it  is  a  good  grower,  and  makes  fibres  very  freely.  It 
answers  here  for  two  varieties  admirably,  and  if  I  had  more  stocks  of  the 
Royal  Muscadine  I  should  certainly  put  Muscats  on  them. 

Thorpe  Perrow.  William  Culverwell. 

PROTECTION  FOR  WALL  TREES. 

,LL  who  cultivate  wall  fruits  will  be  now  thinking  about  something 
in  the  way  of  protection.  During  my  practice,  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  I  have  adopted  various  modes,  from  the  fir  branches 
of  our  forefathers,  down  to  canvas  curtains ;  and  taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  I  give  a  most  decided  preference  to  the  latter, 
both  for  efficiency  and  economy.  When  they  are  nicely  fixed,  the  labour 
of  covering  and  uncovering  is  trifling;  an  active  lad  will  soon  run  round 
a  large  garden. 

The  following  is  a  very  simple  and  convenient  way  of  fixing.  Make 
the  curtains  in  lengths  of  about  8  yards,  with  rings  top  and  bottom,  to  run 
on  strained  wires,  which  are  cut  in  separate  lengths,  the  same  as  the  curtains, 
with  an  eye  turned  at  each  end.  Those  at  the  top  of  the  wall  are  strained 
to  hooks  “  such  as  are  used  for  a  common  curtain  rod there  should  be 
a  hook  placed  in  the  centre  also.  The  bottom  wire  must  be  fixed  to  short 
posts  let  into  the  border  about  2  feet  6  inches  from  the  wall,  with  hooks 
so  placed  that  the  eyes  turned  at  the  end  of  each  wire  pull  against  each 
other.  The  curtain  is  drawn  from  each  end  to  the  middle,  and  made  secure 
by  tying. 


Oakley  Park ,  Suffolk. 


W.  Robins. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE. 

«ET  me  follow  up  the  remarks  already  made  by  describing  the  treat- 
ment  proper  for  these  charming  flowers.  The  first  thing  to  be 
thought  about  is  the  soil  most  suitable  for  the  healthy  growth  of  the 


plants.  Now,  I  find  that  good  sound  yellow  loam,  such  as  will  grow 
wheat  well,  is  mostly  suitable  for  growing  and  blooming  these 
flowers  successfully,  if  it  is  properly  prepared  before  using.  First,  get  from 
the  headland  of  a  field  which  has  not  been  over-long  in  fallow,  the  quantity  of 
loam  required,  and  then  procure  some  cow’s  dung — which  is  my  favourite 
manure  for  most  kinds  of  florists’  flowers — three-fourths  loam  to  one  of  cow’s 
dung.  I  should  advise  that  this  mixture  should  be  made  up  during  the 
summer  months,  to  be  ready  for  use  at  the  following  spring  planting.  The 
dung  taken  from  the  field  where  the  cows  are  feeding  from  grasses  alone, 
is  preferable  to  that  obtained  from  the  shed,  where  dried  food  is  given  them. 
But  whether  from  the  field  or  shed,  I  recommend  its  being  mixed  with 
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water,  and  used  in  the  liquid  form — first  a  layer  of  the  mould,  turned  on 
to  a  heap,  then  a  portion  of  the  liquid  thrown  over  the  mould,  and  then 
another  portion  of  the  mould,  and  so  on  till  the  heap  is  made  up.  If  the  loam 
should  he  of  rather  a  heavy  close  nature,  it  may  he  as  well,  before  throwing 
it  up  with  the  dung,  to  mix  with  it  a  small  quantity  of  river  or  road  sand, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  small  quantity  of  quicklime  would  be  of  service. 
After  it  has  laid  in  a  heap  for  about  six  weeks  or  two  months,  then  chop  it 
down,  giving  it  a  regular  turn-over,  and  during  this  process  keep  a  sharp 
eye  upon  it  all  through  for  the  itireivorm ,  which  is  the  worst  enemy  the 
Carnation  has  to  contend  with.  The  chopping-down  and  turning  of  the 
soil  will  require  to  be  repeated  several  times  before  it  is  fit  to  be  used 
for  the  summer’s  growth  in  their  blooming  pots.  The  soil  for  the  layers, 
when  taken  off  in  the  autumn,  will  not  require  any  manure  at  ail,  but  the 
same  sort  of  loam  will  suit  them  quite  well  enough  while  they  are  in  their 
small  pots  during  the  winter  months.  In  the  spring,  about  the  middle  of 
April,  they  require  to  be  taken  out  of  the  small  pots  with  the  whole  ball  of 
earth  about  them,  and  placed  in  the  larger  pots,  the  newly  prepared  soil 
being  nicely  filled-in  round  about  them.  For  about  a  month  or  so,  the 
pots  ought  to  be  placed  on  the  south  side  of  a  wall  or  hedge  running  east 
and  west,  and  about  the  end  of  that  time  the  sticks  may  be  thrust  down 
the  centre  of  the  pots,  and  the  pots  then  moved  to  an  open  airy  space  of 
the  garden,  where  they  can  enjoy  all  changes  of  weather  up  to  near  the 
time  of  blooming. 

In  a  future  paper  I  will  give  my  own  practice  for  blooming,  layering, 
&c.  I  shall  now  give  the  names  of  those  which  are  considered  the  leading 
varieties,  for  which  list  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  T.  Mellor,  of  Asliton-under- 
Lyne,  who  is,  I  believe,  in  possession  of  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
collections  of  these  beautiful  flowers  in  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire — at  one 
time  the  two  chief  counties  in  England  for  Carnations  and  all  kinds  of 
florist’s  flowers,  excepting  Tulips — which  latter,  however,  seem  to  be  gaining 
ground,  and  leaving  other  flowers  behind  them.  However,  as  we  now  hear 
of  inquiries  in  the  market,  I  hope  we  shall  see  something  like  a  revival  of 
old  times,  when  was  sung : — 


li  Ye  gardeners  and  florists  all,  “  In  spring  and  autumn,  all  tlie  same, 

Attend  unto  my  story  :  I  spend  an  hour  of  leisure  ; 

What  I  relate  to  you  is  all  In  winter,  and  in  summer  too, 

My  tale  of  fame  and  glory.  My  garden  is  my  pleasure. 

“  Grow  flowers,  grow  :  grow  flowers,  grow. 

While  gardening  is  a  pleasure, 

I’ll  attend  the  flower  show.” 


SELECT  LIST  OF  CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEE S. 

Scarlet  Bizarres  :  Admiral  Curzon  (Easom),  Sir  J.  Paxton  (Ely),  Duke  of  York 
(Strong),  Lord  Derby  (Heap),  Sir  B,  Peel  (Marchant),  Music  (Brierly). 

Crimson  Bizarres:  Warrior  (Slater),  Jenny  Lind  (Puxley),  Lord  Milton  (Ely),  Lord 
Raglan  (Bower),  Captain  Stort  (Jackson),  King  of  Carnations  (Puxley). 
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Pink  and  Purple  Bizarres:  Falconbridge  (May),  Sarah  Payne  (Ward),  Captivator, 
Fanny  (Dodwell). 

Scarlet  Flakes:  Sportsman  (Heddersly),  John  Bayley  (Dodwell),  William  Dobbins 
(Simmonite),  Henry  Steward  (Holland),  Ivanhoe  (Chadwick),  Sir  H.  Havelock  (Puxley). 

Rose  Flakes :  John  Keate  (Whitehead),  Lovely  Anne  (Ely),  Mr.  Martin  (Elkington), 
Queen  Boadicea  (Empsall),  William  Green  (Simmonite),  Rose  of  Castille  (Headly). 

Purple  Flakes :  Juno  (Baildon),  Dr.  Foster  (Foster),  Earl  of  Stamford  (Addis),  Premier 
(Milwood),  Lady  Peel  (Haslam),  Beauty  of  Woodhouse  (Mansley). 

Purple  Picotees,  heavy  edged  :  Mr.  Summers  (Simmonite),  Mrs.  Bailey  (Dodwell),  Lord 
Nelson  (Norman),  Mrs.  May  (Turner),  Duke  of  Devonshire  (Bailey),  Racer  (Jackson). 

Red  Picotees ,  heavy  edged:  John  Smith  (Bower),  Countess  of  Wilton  (Holland),  Mrs. 
Dodwell  (Turner),  Dr.  Epps  (Smith),  Mrs.  Hoyle  (Hoyle),  Mrs.  Norman  (Norman). 

Rose  Picotees,  heavy  edged  :  Flower  of  the  Day  (Norman),  Rose  Queen  (Wood),  Elise 
(Kirtland),  Rev.  H.  Matthews  (Kirtland),  Princess  Alice  (Kirtland),  Aurora  (Smith). 

Purple  Picotees,  light  edged ;  Mary  Simmonite  (Simmonite),  Ganymede  (Simmonite), 
Mrs.  Hanaford  (Simmonite),  Bridesmaid  (Simmonite),  Finis  (May),  Lady  Elcho  (Turner). 

Red  Picotees,  light  edged  :  William  Summers  (Simmonite),  Ada  Mary  (Smith),  Lauretta 
(Smith),  Miss  Holbeck  (Kirtland),  Rosetta  (Turner),  Charles  Turner  (Turner). 

Rose  Picotees,  light  edged  :  Northern  Star  (Wood),  Miss  Wood  (Wood),  Bertha  (Harris), 
Jemima  (Kirtland),  Miss  Sewell  (Kirtland),  Maid  of  Clifton  (Taylor). 

Huddersfield.  J.  Hepworth. 


NOVELTIES,  &c„  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

)NOTHER  fine  Violet  was  produced  by  Mr.  Graham,  of  Cranford,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  on  the  18th  of  February.  It 
greatly  resembles  The  Czar ,  but  the  flowers  are  said  to  be  larger,  of 
better  form,  and  more  fragrant ;  it  is  named  Victory.  The  plant 
also  illustrated  in  a  remarkable  degree  what  could  be  done  with  the 
Violet  under  superior  cultivation. 

Two  new  Camellias — Miss  Baskerville  Gregg,  from  Mr.  Allen,  Withington 
Hall  Gardens,  and  Florentine  Beauty ,  from  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son, 
must  be  seen  in  much  better  condition  ere  they  can  rank  as  standard  kinds. 
The  first  named  is  a  white  ground  flower,  slightly  flaked  with  pale  rose  ; 
the  latter  a  pale  rosy-salmon-coloured  variety,  something  in  the  way  of 
Valteverado.  The  former  lacks  build  and  symmetry ;  the  other  requires 
increased  size  and  augmented  substance.  A  double-flowered  Azalea,  named 
Frangois  Devos,  came  from  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith,  Dulwich ;  it  was  a  small 
plant,  loaded  with  very  good  double  flowers,  of  a  bright  red  hue,  but  the 
specimen  scarcely  furnished  a  reliable  criterion  by  which  to  judge  of  its 
merits.  It  will  probably  be  seen  again,  and  is  not  unlikely,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  double  variety  named  William  Bull,  to  be  useful  for  forcing. 

A  somewhat  novel  form  of  the  Primula  sinensis,  called  plicata,  was  also 
shown  by  Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith.  The  foliage  is  rather  undersized,  but 
it  has  a  tough  and  wiry  appearance,  suggestive  of  a  greater  hardihood  of 
constitution  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  this  popular  spring-flowering 
plant.  The  flowers  are  plaited,  of  a  pale  lilac  rose  hue,  paler  at  the  edges, 
and  having  a  showy  yellow  centre.  The  calyx  is  most  unusually  large, 
and  continues  to  grow  on  with  the  flower,  and  would  appear  to  serve  to 
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retain  the  flower  longer  on  the  stalk.  Its  value  will  probably  lie  more  in 
its  capacity  to  originate,  than  in  wThat  it  now  is.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  the  Chinese  Primula  and  the  Polyanthus, 
the  latter  having  of  course  been  used  as  the  pollen  parent.  E.  D. 


ON  KEEPING  LATE  GRAPES  TILL  APRIL. 

)N  answer  to  inquiries  about  keeping  Grapes  good  for  a  long  time,  the 
great  secret — indeed  the  greatest  secret  of  all — is  that  they  must  be 
well  ripened  by  the  end  of  September,  and  must  be  of  good  colour^ 
and  well  furnished  with  bloom.  Whatever  our  friends  north  of  the 
Tweed  may  say  regarding  red  Grapes  being  as  good  as  black  ones, 
the  red  ones  will  not  keep  long,  while  those  having  good  colour  and 
good  bloom  will  keep  well  until  April.  The  other  points  to  be  attended 
to  are,  to  keep  a  low  temperature  and  a  dry  atmosphere,  with  a  little, 
heat  in  the  pipes  the  last  three  months  of  the  year ;  to  secure  plenty 
of  ventilation ;  and  to  give  a  sharp  look-out  for  any  tainted  berries.  They 
should  not  be  looked  over  less  frequently  than  three  times  a-week  during 
November,  December,  and  January  ;  after  that  they  are  much  less  trouble, 
as  the  days  get  longer  and  drier. 

The  varieties  I  have  at  present  are,  Alicante,  Lady  Downes’  Seedling, 
and  Royal  Vineyard,  which  last  seems  to  be  as  good  a  keeper  as  the  two 
first  named.  With  this  I  send  a  piece  of  a  bunch  of  each  [fresh  and 
good  every  way :  Ed.]  ,  and  I  feel  confident  that  those  left  on  the  Vine 
will  be  as  good  the  first  week  in  April  as  they  are  now  (Feb.  17th).  By 
that  time  our  first  house  of  Hamburghs  will  be  ripe. 

Knowsley.  James  Freeman. 


MONTHLY  CHRONICLE. 

Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  the  Anniversary 
Meeting,  held  on  February  14th,  reported  that  the  subscriptions 
received  from  Fellows  during  the  past  year  amount  to  £8027,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  £8176  in  1866,  £7975  in  1865,  and  £7840  in  1864  ;  and 
that  twenty-five  old  Fellows,  who  had  resigned,  have  again  become 

members.  That  the  exhibition  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds  more  than  answered  the  most  sanguine 
expectations  of  its  promoters,  and  that  a  still  more  decided  success  is  anticipated  from  the 
show  which  it  is  proposed  to  hold  this  year  at  Leicester.  That  there  are  now  fifty-two 
floricultural  and  horticultural  societies  in  union,  of  which  twenty-four  joined  during  the 
past  year.  That  notwithstanding  all  the  drawbacks  arising  from  the  serious  monetary 
depression  of  the  last  two  years,  the  revenue  for  1867  has  considerably  exceeded  the  outlay 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  Society’s  work.  That  the  labours  at  Chiswick  have  met  with  much 
success.  M.  Bause,  the  foreman  of  the  floral  department,  has  succeeded  in  the  production 
of  an  entirely  new  race  of  Golden-leaved  Caladiums ;  and  in  the  pomological  department 
many  interesting  trials  of  varieties  of  fruits  and  wegetables  have  been  carried  out,  including 
one  of  a  valuable  collection  of  Figs,  That  the  success  of  the  Chiswick  students  is  particu¬ 
larly  gratifying,  and  that  further  aids  to  their  studies  will  be  afforded.  That  the  expenditure 
on  last  year’s  exhibitions  was  £1727  18s.  3d,,  the  receipts  only  £1402  7s.  6d. ;  so  that  the 
Society  must  proceed  with  caution  in  again  attempting  any  increase  under  this  head.  That 
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the  Committee  of  the  International  Horticultural  Exhibition  has  generously  applied  the 
whole  of  its  remaining]  surplus  funds  to  the  acquisition  of  a  library,  to  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  use  of  the  Society  and  others  ;  and  that  the  claim  put  forward  by  the  Council  for  the 
recognition  of  Mr.  R.  Thompson’s  important  services  to  horticulture,  has  resulted  in  a 
subscription  which  at  present  amounts  to  £360.  Viscount  Sandon,  Mr.  Wentworth  W. 
Buller,  and  the  Rev.  Joshua  Dix  retire  from  the  Council,  and  are  succeeded  by  Mr.  John 
Clutton,  Mr.  J.  Russell  Reeves,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  William  Marshall,  of  Enfield. 

- Che  Societe  Eoyale  d’ Agriculture  et  de  Botanique  de  Gand  liolds 

its  eighth  International  show  from  March  29th  to  April  5th.  The  schedule 

of  prizes  extends  to  241  classes.  The  Royal  Flora  Society  of  Brussels 

intends  to  organise  each  year,  a  Special  International  Competition  for  some 

particular  group  of  plants.  This  year  a  special  exhibition  of  Orchids  will  he  held  at 
Brussels  from  the  26th  to  the  28th  of  April  inclusive.  Amateurs  and  professional  cultivators 
of  all  nations  are  earnestly  invited  to  take  part  in  the  competition.  While  this  special 
display  of  Orchids  is  going  on,  a  General  Exhibition  will  also  be  held. 

- -  Che  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  Examinations  of  Gardeners,  in 

December  last,  yielded  the  following  results.  We  are  glad  to  notice  that 

the  number  of  candidates  was  larger  than  on  any  previous  occasion  ;  and 

while  we  heartily  congratulate  those  whose  labours  have  been  crowned  with 

success,  we  recommend  those  who  have  fallen  short  of  the  highest  distinctions  to  persevere, 
and  carry  off  honours  hereafter. 


Fruit  and  Veg. 
Culture. 

Floriculture. 

Fruit  and  Veg. 
Culture. 

Floriculture. 

Cert. 

Marks. 

Cert. 

Marks. 

Cert. 

Marks. 

Cert. 

Marks. 

W.  Spinks,  Chis- 

M.  Middleton, 

wick . 

1st 

1225 

1st 

1080 

Kew . 

3rd 

590 

2nd 

675 

B.  Wynne,  Chis- 

R.  Inglis,  Kew  . . 

3rd 

525 

Wiclt . 

1st 

1135 

1st 

1070 

J.  J.  Bull,  R.B.G., 
Regent’s  Park  . . 

F.  W.  Burbidge, 

455 

1st 

950 

Chiswick  . 

Ext.  2nd 

960 

1st 

1070 

J.  H.  Hart,  Ben- 
ham  Park,  New- 

F.  Hardesty,  Chis- 

wick . 

Ext.  2nd 

975 

2nd 

830 

bury . 

3rd 

580 

1st 

1080 

W.  Stewart,  Chis- 

C.  Roberts,  Eridge 

•wick . 

2nd 

845 

2nd 

740 

Castle . 

2nd 

750 

1st 

1020 

J.  M’Ardle,  Chis- 

A.  Bradley,  El- 

wick . 

2nd 

795 

2nd 

770 

tham  . 

Ext.  2nd 

1080 

R.  L.  Keenan,  Kew. 

Ext.  2nd 

1005 

1st 

1080  | 

J.  Williamson, 

A.  Stormont,  Kew. 

Ext.  2nd 

1085 

2nd 

860 

Battersea  Park. . 

•  • 

190 

2nd 

700 

— «  Che  theory  of  Annual  Rings  in  respect  to  the  Formation  of  Wood, 
is  at  least  open  to  occasional  misinterpretation,  as  appears  from  the  evidence 
of  a  stem  of  Wellingtonia  recently  exhibited  by  Mr.  McNab  before  the 
Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh.  In  this  specimen,  it  was  remarked  that 
from  five  to  ten  apparent  woody  rings,  were  visible  on  what  is  well  known  to 
he  an  annual  growth.  Several  of  the  known  annual  growths  averaged,  and 
in  some  cases  exceeded,  half  an  inch  in  breadth  ;  while  in  a  piece  of  wood, 
direct  from  California,  not  less  than  twelve  distinct  prominent  rings  or 
markings  were  visible  over  half  an  inch  of  surface.  These  trees,  it  was  ob¬ 
served,  are  most  successfully  transplanted  in  summer. 

(©bttuarg* 

- Mu  John  Stevenson,  who  had  been  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 

Durham  at  Lambton  Castle  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  died  on  the 
21st  of  January,  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age. 


DiplacLema  am  os  n  el. 

J  .^N.  JiCch.  imp . 
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DIPLADENIA  AMCENA. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 


®HIS,  which  wre  may  at  once  state  is  a  most  valuable  acquisition 
amongst  stove  plants,  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  Henry  Tube,  gardener 
to  R.  Nicholls,  Esq.,  Bramley,  near  Leeds.  Mr.  Tube  also  raised 
$3*  from  seed  the  lovely  Dipladenia  amabilis ,  which  was  sent  out  in  1865 
by  the  Messrs.  Bachhouse  &  Son,  of  Yorb.  This  latter  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  cross  between  D.  splendens  and  D.  crassinoda,  the  former  being 
the  male  parent,  and  the  seed  was  sown  in  March,  1862.  This  D.  amabilis 
is  a  great  advance  upon  D.  crassinoda,  having  a  more  robust  habit,  and 
being  of  a  more  brilliant  colour,  and  a  freer  bloomer. 

Mr.  Tube  having  thus  been  successful  in  obtaining  this  very  decided 
improvement  on  D.  crassinoda,  next  endeavoured  to  effect  a  similar 
improvement  on  D.  splendens  by  crossing  this  fine  species  with  D.  amabilis, 
and  the  result  is  a  batch  of  seedlings  differing  from  each  other  in  habit, 
one  of  which,  that  now  figured,  bloomed  last  summer,  and  has  been  named 
by  Mr.  Moore  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle ,  Dipladenia  amcena. 

This  beautiful  variety  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  D.  splendens 
in  colour ;  but  in  every  respect  it  is  a  great  improvement  on  it.  In  form 
it  is  vastly  superior,  the  lobes  being  stiff  and  round  instead  of  reflexed  and 
pointed  ;  and  in  habit,  when  we  state  that  it  partabes  of  that  of  the  parent 
D.  amabilis,  it  must  be  at  once  seen  that  in  this  respect  it  is  also  a  great 
improvement  on  D.  splendens.  In  blooming  it  is  as  free  as  D.  amabilis, 
and  has  better  foliage  even  than  that  variety,  especially  in  respect  to 
colour,  as  it  does  not  brown  as  the  other  binds  do,  but  preserves  a  glossy 
green  hue  through  the  autumn. 

Mr.  Tube  is  so  successful  a  grower  of  Dipladenias,  that  we  cannot  do 
better  than  give  a  short  account  of  his  method  of  growing  them.  The 
soil  he  uses  is  composed  of  rough  fibrous  peat,  brohen  to  the  size  of  wal¬ 
nuts,  with  a  liberal  mixture  of  sand,  adding  a  few  rough  bones  and  good 
drainage,  and  potting  firm.  In  the  winter  the  plants  are  taben  off  the 
wires  or  trellis,  and  are  bept  dry  in  a  house  of  medium  temperature.  If 
they  are  wTanted  for  a  June  exhibition,  the  plants  are  started  into  growth 
in  November  or  December  at  the  latest.  If  for  August  exhibitions  the 
plants  are  started  in  February.  Mr.  Tube  does  not  plunge  the  plants, 
finding,  especially  in  winter,  that  they  do  better  without.  Dipladenias  do 
best  by  beeping  them  moderately  dry  until  in  good  foliage.  Many  of  these 
plants  are  billed  by  over-watering.  A  moist  atmosphere  of  65°  to  70°  is 
best  for  early  growth,  gradually  increasing  to  80°  and  85°  as  the  plants 
progress.  They  also  do  best  when  grown  near  the  glass  and  well  exposed 
to  the  light. 

3rd  Ser. — i. 
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We  learn  that  the  stock  of  this  valuable  plant  will  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  W.  Dean,  of  Shipley,  and  be  sent  out  by  him  in  the  early  part 
of  1869.  _  M. 

BEDDING  ROSES. 

RXLLIANT  and  beautiful  as  the  ordinary  “  bedding  plants”  are, 
there  are  few  gardens  that  can  be  at  once  economically  and  effectively 
arranged  without  a  certain  preparation  of  permanent  plants,  which 
once  planted,  exonerate  us  from  the  labour,  expense,  and  risk  of 
removal  in  autumn,  and  replanting  in  spring.  Of  such,  Roses  stand 
in  the  very  first  rank.  To  establish  this  point  we  would  ask  those  of  our 
readers  who  may  have  taken  an  interest,  in  gardening,  either  from  the 
amateur  or  the  professional  point  of  view,  over  a  lengthened  period  of  time, 
whether  they  have  not  occasionally  met  with  groups  or  masses  of  Roses  the 
richness  and  effect  of  which  they  would  gladly  see  reproduced  in  their  own 
gardens.  The  answer  will  we  know  be  “yes,”  with  a  stress  laid  on  the 
word  “  occasionally,”  conveying  the  impression  that  the  task  is  not  easy 
to  accomplish.  But  this,  in  our  judgment,  is  not  the  case.  The  task  is 
easy  if  only  the  right  means  are  pursued  towards  its  accomplishment. 

The  Rose  as  a  bedding  plant  is  seldom  fairly  and  properly  treated.  It 
is  known  to  be  a  hardy  plant,  and  is  treated  as  such ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
ordinary  nursery  plants  are  taken  at  planting  time,  put  out  at  once,  and 
expected  to  do  for  themselves  what  in  the  case  of  ordinary  “  bedding 
plants  ”  is  done  in  advance  by  the  cultivator.  These  latter  are  grown  under 
glass  with  the  utmost  care  till  they  become  strong,  planted  out  in  the  most 
suitable  soil  that  can  be  made,  and  afterwards  tended  with  assiduous  watch¬ 
fulness.  Now  if  lovers  of  Roses  would  attain  a  like  measure  of  immediate 
success,  they  must  not  shrink  from  the  same  forethought  and  care.  It 
would  pay  them  a  handsome  rate  of  interest  could  they  be  induced  to 
buy  their  Bedding  Roses  a  year  in  advance,  grow  them  the  first  year  in 
pots,  and  plant  them  out  in  May,  after  the  spring  frosts  are  gone,  for  then 
the  same  brilliant  effect  would  be  obtained  the  first  season  as  with  other 
bedding  plants.  It  is  further,  more  important  with  permanent  bedding 
plants  than  with  those  which  are  replaced  every  spring,  that  the  soil  should 
in  the  first  instance  be  made  all  that  is  requisite,  because  there  is  not  the 
same  opportunity  of  after  modification  or  renewal.  Lovers  of  Roses  treat 
your  favourites  with  the  same  consideration  and  care  that  your  friends  give 
to  their  “bedding  plants” — remembering  that  from  the  slower  growth  of 
the  Rose  a  longer  period  of  time  is  required  to  obtain  the  strong  established 
plants  they  work  with,  and  your  gardens  will  be  varied  and  improved  by 
the  addition  of  one  of  the  richest  and  most  effective  of  bedding  plants. 

Taken  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  bedding  Koses  may  be  arranged  in  three  groups 
according  to  their  habit  of  growth — the  dwarf,  the  moderate,  the  free.  In  a  good  soil  and 
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climate  we  should  prefer  the  dwarf  and  moderate,  and  under  less  favourable  circumstances 
the  free.  The  following  will  form  a  pretty  group  of  four  beds  of  dwarf  Roses  of  neat  and 
equal  growth,  producing  masses  of  flowers  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  : — Bourbon 
Queen  (buff),  China  Fabvier  (crimson),  Tea-scented  Narcisse  (yellow),  and  Bourbon 
Victor  Emanuel  (purple).  Of  moderate  growth  and  nearly  equal  in  freedom  of  flowering 
are : — The  common  China  (pink),  Cramoisie  Superieure  (crimson),  Mrs.  Bosanquet  (white), 
and  Madame  Falcot  (yellow).  Of  free  or  vigorous  growth  : — •Noisettes  Fellenberg  (crimson), 
Celine  Forestier  (yellow),  Airnee  Vibert  (white),  and  H.P.  Gen.  Jacqueminot  (purple),  are 
'among  the  best.  These  twelve  varieties  grouped  in  fours  of  equal  growth  are  the  first  we 
should  claim  for  our  own  garden  on  the  ground  of  their  freedom  and  constancy  of  bloom. 
But  this  by  no  means  exhausts  the  treasury.  A  goodly  store  remains  which,  if  less  effective 
in  massing  produce  flowers  of  larger  size,  and  approaching  more  nearly  to  the  florists’  stan¬ 
dard  of  beauty.  Of  these,  the  descriptions  of  which  will  be  found  in  any  of  the  Rose  cata¬ 
logues,  we  may  instance — Hybrid  Perpetuals  :  Anna  Alexieff,  Baronne  Prevost,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Dr.  Andry,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  Elizabeth  Vigneron,  General  d’Hautpoult,  Glo- 
bosa,  Jules  Margottin,  La  Brillante,  Lady  Sutfield,  Lord  Macaulay,  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Prince  de  Joinville,  Princess  of  Wales,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Triomphe 
de  Fran^ais,  Triomphe  de  l’Exposition,  and  Victor  Verdier;  Bourbon:  Souvenir  de  Mal- 
maison;  and  Tea-scented:  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Safrano,  and  Sombreuil. 

Let  us  now  trace  briefly  the  best  method  of  obtaining  as  quietly  as 
possible  the  desired  masses  of  flowers.  Remember  at  the  outset  a  rich 
deep  moderately- strong  loam  is  the  soil  in  which  the  Rose  delights  ;  it 
should  be  neither  wet  nor  dry,  but  moderately  moist,  and  if  this  is  not  the 
natural  state  of  things  in  the  garden,  the  nearer  that  it  can  be  approached 
artificially  the  better.  If  budded  plants  are  chosen  they  may  be  planted  at 
any  time  between  November  and  March.  If  plants  on  their  own  roots  be 
preferred,  buy  them  in  spring,  and  grow  them  in  pots  the  first  year  plunged 
in  an  open  situation  in  the  garden,  attending  to  watering  and  keeping  them 
free  of  insects  ;  protect  them  slightly  in  winter,  and  plant  them  out  in 
May.  Water  carefully  when  the  soil  is  dry  until  the  roots  have  taken  firm 
hold  of  the  ground,  and  for  five  months  in  the  year  the  beds  will  be  flushed 
with  blossoms.  On  the  approach  of  winter  a  slight  protection  will  again 
be  necessary,  especially  for  the  Chinese  and  Tea-scented  kinds.  Branches 
of  any  evergreen  tree  or  the  haulm  of  Asparagus  stuck  pretty  freely  among 
the.  plants,  but  not  so  thickly  as  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  air  and 
encourage  an  excess  of  moisture,  are  the  readiest  means,  and  sufficient  to 
accomplish  this.  Late  in  February  one-lialf,  and  early  in  March  the 
remaining  half  of  these  branches  may  be  removed — preparatory  to  pruning. 
The  varieties  of  dwarf  growth  may  be  pruned  very  closely  ;  if  on  their  own 
roots  they  may  be  cut  down  nearly  level  with  the  ground,  when  they  will 
push  up  from  beneath  with  a  surprising  strength,  and  produce  immense 
trusses  of  flower.  The  moderate  growers  should  be  pruned  less  closely, 
and  the  free  or  vigorous  growers  least  of  all.  With  the  latter,  when  the 
growth  is  very  free,  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  bring  a  given  number  of 
the  strong  branches  into  a  horizontal  position  to  cover  the  beds  and  in¬ 
crease  the  quantity  of  flowers.  On  this  point,  as  on  many  others,  practice 
is  the  best  and  safest  instructor. 

Bedding  Roses  are  yearly  in  greater  demand,  and  we  often  experience 
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tlie  difficulty  of  the  limited  number  of  suitable  varieties.  “  I  want  a  series 
of  beds  of  Roses  on  my  lawn,”  says  Mr.  A.,  “  but  the  sorts  must  be  of 
hardy  constitution  and  of  compact  growth ;  they  must  flower  freely  and 
continuously,  and  have  at  least  some  fragrance.”  Desirable  qualities  no 
doubt,  but  qualities  still  hard  to  find  combined  in  all  shades  of  colour. 
Notwithstanding  we  have  some  kinds  of  this  character,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  make  use  of  these  in  the  present,  and  hope  for 
a  greater  variety  in  the  future.  If  raisers  of  seedling  Roses  had  selected 
for  freedom  and  perpetuity  of  flowering,  as  well  as  for  size  and  symmetry 
in  the  individual  blooms,  we  feel  assured  that  we  might  ere  now  have  been 
in  possession  of  Roses  of  every  hue,  masses  of  which  would  vie  in  brilliancy 
and  effect  with  the  most  gorgeous  denizens  of  the  garden.  Fortunately  in 
the  olden  times,  before  the  Florist’s  canons  had  obliterated  all  other  con¬ 
siderations,  these  qualities  were  estimated  at  their  true  worth,  and  we  have 
them  in  great  perfection  in  the  first  twelve  varieties  quoted  What 
we  want  further  is  the  same  qualities  of  freedom  and  constancy  of  flowering 
in  every  shade  of  colour,  so  that  those  who  plant  their  gardens  chiefly  for 
effect,  may  have  their  Rosarium,  as  well  as  those  who  plant  for  the  beauty 
of  the  individual  flowers.  We  should  rejoice  to  find  that  some  of  our 
raisers  of  seedlings  had  taken  the  matter  up  from  this  point  of  view,  for 
we  should  anticipate  important  results  from  powers  judiciously  employed. 

Waltham  Cross,  N.  William  Paul. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  SEA-KALE. 

^S^LTHOUGH  this  delicate  and  much  esteemed  vegetable  is  found 
in  nearly  every  garden,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  its  cultivation  is 
not  so  well  understood  as  it  deserves,  or  we  should  see  it  more  plenti¬ 
ful.  I  will,  therefore,  give  my  mode  of  management  for  the  benefit 
of  those  readers  who  may  have  not  had  a  very  satisfactory  supply. 

In  November,  or  as  soon  as  the  foliage  is  dead,  I  have  all  my  stock  of 
Kale  taken  up,  and  potted  in  15-incli  pots.  The  roots  are  trimmed  a  little, 
and  packed  as  closely  as  possible  in  the  pots,  which  are  filled  up  with  dryish 
soil  that  will  run  freely  amongst  the  roots,  and  are  then  stood  in  any  con¬ 
venient  place  in  the  open  air,  and  slightly  covered  with  leaves.  When  it 
is  thought  necessary  to  commence  forcing,  I  have  three  or  four  pots  taken 
to  the  mushroom  house,  well  watered,  and  then  covered  with  leaves.  This 
done  weekly  gives  a  supply  of  a  large  dish  every  day  all  through  the 
season. 

As  soon  as  the  Kale  is  cut,  the  pots  are  again  placed  out  of  doors,  but 
well  covered  with  leaves  to  exclude  frost,  &c.  At  planting  time,  which  is 
the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  the  roots  are  all  taken  out  of 
the  pots  and  sorted,  rejecting  those  which  are  very  old  or  weakly.  With 
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these  I  plant  about  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  portion  of  ground,  allotted  to 
Kale.  The  remaining  part  is  planted  with  cuttings  of  the  roots,  which 
make  good  plants  in  one  season,  hut  not  so  useful  for  very  early  forcing. 
These  cuttings  are  made  in  the  autumn  at  the  time  of  potting,  when  the 
largest  and  best  pieces  of  root  are  selected  from  the  trimmings,  cut  into 
4-inch  lengths,  and  bound,  in  one  heap,  to  the  depth  of  6  or  8  inches  in  any 
convenient  spot  in  the  kitchen  garden,  where  they  remain  until  planting 
time.  Some  time  during  the  winter  months  I  have  the  ground  deeply 
trenched,  and  very  liberally  supplied  with  manure,  and  it  is  forked  over 
again  before  planting. 

Oakley  Park ,  Suffolk.  W.  Robins. 


VIOLA  CORNUTA  AND  VIOLA  LUTEA. 

0  say  that  no  flower  garden  would  be  complete  without  Viola  cornuta, 
(Rpj)  would  not  be  overrating  its  merits.  Indeed,  its  colour  is  quite 
indispensable  in  large  mixed  masses,  and  its  combinations  with  most 
egp  of  the  silver-edged  Pelargoniums  are  truly  charming,  it  being  a  colour 
that  seems  to  light  up  and  enliven  the  whole  mass  of  colouring 
which  surrounds  it.  While  many  speak  in  high  praise  of  this  Viola, 
Others  complain  of  its  not  lasting  in  flower  sufficiently  long  through  the 
season  to  be  of  much  value  for  autumn  flower-garden  decoration.  Now 
although  this  is  a  very  old  plant,  yet,  comparatively  speaking,  it  is  quite 
new  to  the  present  generation  of  gardeners,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  its  culture  should  be  perfectly  understood  by  every  one. 

As  a  rule  all  Violas  are  gross  feeders,  and  therefore  should  be  planted 
on  good  ground,  plenty  of  good  rotten  manure  being  used,  otherwise  they 
exhaust  themselves  before  the  autumn  ;  but  if  planted  at  the  proper  season, 
and  the  ground  properly  prepared,  they  will  bloom  most  profusely  until 
November;  indeed,  I  have  seen  them  as  fine  in  October  as  in  June.  I 
prefer  striking  from  cuttings  to  dividing  the  plants  ;  and  if  they  are  not 
planted  too  early,  they  will  not  fail  to  be  in  beauty  during  the  whole  of 
the  flower-garden  season. 

The  mixture  of  Viola  cornuta  with  Mangles’  Pelargonium,  Sensation 
Chrysanthemum,  or  Beaton’s  Variegated  Nosegay  Pelargonium,  &c.,  was 
universally  admired  here  last  season.  Of  the  latter,  a  leading  article  in 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  November  2nd,  states  that  several  beds,  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  equal  mixture  of  Viola  cornuta  Purple  Queen  and  Beaton’s 
Variegated  Nosegay  Pelargonium,  afforded  one  of  the  most  charming 
combinations  of  colour  ever  seen. 

Viola  lutea,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Tyerman,  of  the  Liver¬ 
pool  Botanic  Gardens,  is  a  little  gem,  flowering  most  profusely  both  early 
in  spring  and  late  in  the  autumn.  It  is  a  great  acquisition  to  the  flower 
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garden  ;  its  habit  is  dwarf,  it  has  neat  shining  foliage,  and  is  perfectly  hardy, 
but  is  not  so  free  in  growth  as  Viola  cornuta.  This  also  requires  good 
management,  and  plenty  of  well-rotted  manure ;  indeed,  it  should  be 
treated  precisely  as  V.  cornuta,  though  I  believe  it  prefers  a  moist 
situation.  Both  plants  come  true  from  seed,  although  a  slight  difference 
in  colour  may  sometimes  be  detected.  On  a  future  occasion  I  shall  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  some  other  varieties.  I  have  been  credibly  informed 
there  is  a  white  variety,  equal  in  every  respect  to  Viola  cornuta,  that  will 
soon  be  in  the  market.  This  will  be  a  real  boon. 

Osberton  Hall,  Worksop.  Edward  Bennett. 


TOLA  COBNUT  A,  of  which  I  last  season  grew  Wills’  variety,  did 
remarkably  well  with  us  here.  It  was  planted  in  two  large  beds, 
the  centres  of  which  were  filled  with  Cloth  of  Gold  and  Golden 
Chain  Pelargonium,  surrounded  by  a  single  row  of  the  Violet,  with 
an  edging  of  Cerastium.  In  May,  when  the  beds  were  filled,  the 
Violets  were  lifted  with  balls  of  soil  from  another  bed,  where  they  had  been 
growing  all  the  winter  ;  they  were  in  full  bloom  at  the  time,  and  remained 
so  until  the  end  of  October.  The  soil  in  which  they  were  grown  was  very 
rich  with  leaf  mould ;  and  the  seed  pods  were  picked  off,  since  starvation 
does  not  favour  the  blooming  qualities  of  the  plant.  Viola  lutea  I  have  not 
tried,  but  I  hope  to  do  so  this  season. 

Elsenham  Hall  Gardens.  William  Plester. 


SEEDLING  PINE-APPLES. 

VEBY  now  and  then  in  our  horticultural  progress  we  have  a  seedling 
Pine-apple  cropping  up.  Like  most  of  my  class,  I  own  to  a  great 
love  of  the  carefully  crossed  seedling.  The  more  choice  it  may  be 
the  more  interest  it  excites.  I  fear  also  that  it  frequently  leads  to 
over- attention,  and  not  unfrequently  to  the  premature  extinction 
of  many  great  expectations. 

Seedling  Pine-apples  have  been  always  surrounded  in  my  mind  by 
a  certain  amount  of  mystery,  leading  the  thoughts  some  years  back, 
and  inducing  one  to  put  down  the  raisers  as  persons  possessed  of  a  great 
amount  of  patience,  and  who  deserved  to  be  successful  in  spite  of  the  fates. 
How  very  disappointing,  then,  is  it  to  find  that  there  is  no  mystery  in  the 
matter  after  all,  and  that  the  patient  man  is  a  myth  of  one’s  own  conjuring 
up,  for  seedling  Pine-apples  may  be  raised  and  fruited  as  quickly  as  at 
present  many  parties  fruit  their  suckers  and  crowns. 

I  must  confess  that  any  one  attempting  to  cross  or  raise  new  Pines 
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must  first  consider  wliat  he  wants,  because  the  plants  require  a  good  deal 
of  space,  while  perhaps  not  one  may  show  the  desired  improvement,  and  not 
one  in  forty  he  anything  beyond  a  weed,  or  fit  only  for  bedding-out.  If, 
moreover,  even  a  fair  fruit  is  produced,  our  great  authorities  are  careful 
about  bringing  out  or  encouraging  any  that  do  not  excel  our  known  sorts 
in  some  very  useful  point  or  appearance.  Without  this  caution,  indeed, 
we  should  soon  be  in  the  greatest  confusion  both  amongst  fruit  and  flowers, 
and  even  a  good  novelty  would  not  be  appreciated.  We  must,  therefore, 
give  these  censors  credit  for  their  good  offices,  however  much  we  may 
sometimes  sigh  over  their  decisions. 

Cliveden.  John  Fleming. 


SEASONABLE  GARDENING  HINTS.— APRIL. 

’HE  propagation,  potting,  and  forwarding  of  “  bedding  ”  plants  should 
now  be  pushed  on  with  all  possible  despatch,  so  as  to  have  a  fine 
stock  of  all  kinds,  when  the  time  for  planting- out  arrives.  Pelar¬ 
goniums  should  be  encouraged  to  grow  freely  early  in  the  month ; 
they  will  then  be  good  plants  by  planting-out  time,  and  need  not  be 
pushed  on  at  the  last  moment.  Guttings  of  Verbenas  put  in  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month  will  make  good  plants  for  putting  out.  Calceolarias,  which 
are  amongst  the  most  useful  of  decorative  plants,  are  the  most  easily 
wintered  of  all  tender  plants  ;  cuttings  put  into  sandy  soil  under  any  old 
lights  at  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of  November,  root  and  make  fine 
plants  with  very  little  trouble. 

Plant  houses  should  now  have  all  the  air  possible ;  cold  cutting  winds 
should  indeed  be  carefully  guarded  against,  but  when  the  weather  is  mild 
abundance  of  air  should  be  given.  Proceed  with  the  potting  of  all  plants 
that  require  shifting,  taking  care  to  perform  the  operation  properly  as 
recommended  last  month.  For  autumn  and  winter  flowering,  sowings  of 
Cineraria  and  Primula  sinensis  should  be  made  at  the  beginning,  and  again 
at  the  end  of  the  month.  The  Cineraria  seed  being  small,  should  be  lightly 
covered ;  when  put  into  a  little  heat  it  will  soon  germinate,  and  as  soon 
as  the  seedlings  are  strong  enough  they  should  be  pricked  out  into  pans, 
and  again  put  into  a  gentle  heat ;  they  will  then  soon  be  fit  for  potting  off 
singly  into  small  pots,  and  will  require  one  or  two  shifts  after  this,  and 
with  attention  will  make  fine  plants  for  autumn  and  winter  flowering. 
In  hot  weather  shading  will  be  necessary  for  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of 
•the  day  to  prolong  the  beauty  of  plants  in  flower.  Liberal  supplies  of 
water  must  now  be  given  to  all  plants  making  young  growth — not  merely 
just  wetting  the  surface,  as  is  sometimes  done,  but  when  the  plants  want 
water  they  should  have  sufficient  to  go  through  the  whole  of  the  soil  in  the 
pots,  and  they  should  not  be  again  watered  until  they  require  it.  As 
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soon  as  green  fly  is  perceived  on  any  plant,  fumigate  at  once  with  tobacco 
paper. 

The  flower  garden  is  now  very  gay  and  beautiful  with  spring  flowers, 
which  are  earlier  than  usual  in  bloom  this  season,  in  consequence  of  the 
very  mild  weather  we  have  had  since  December  last.  Should  severe 
weather  set  in,  Tulips  and  other  bulbs  should  be  protected  from  cold  winds, 
hail  storms,  and  frosts.  Gladioluses  may  be  planted  during  the  month  in 
deep,  rich,  well-prepared  soil,  covering  the  bulb  about  3  inches.  Hardy 
annuals  may  be  sown  during  the  month  in  the  open  ground,  also  half- 
hardy  and  tender  annuals  on  slight  hotbeds.  Mixed  borders  should  now 
be  carefully  gone  over,  and  a  general  rearrangement  of  the  plants  should 
take  place  ;  large  masses  of  herbaceous  plants  should  also  be  divided.  After 
the  long  continuance  of  strong  winds  we  have  had,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
look  carefully  over  all  choice  specimen  trees  and  shrubs,  not  only  those 
recently  transplanted,  but  also  those  sometime  established.  If  any  are 
found  blown  aside,  they  should  be  set  upright  and  be  safely  secured  to  a 
neat  stake  until  they  are  again  well  established.  Through  neglect  of  this 
precaution,  many  choice  specimens  which  happen  to  be  rather  exposed  to 
the  winds,  grow  up  crooked  and  unshapely.  If  the  weather  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  should  prove  dry,  all  newly  planted  trees  and  shrubs 
should  be  well  watered  to  keep  the  balls  moist,  and  an  occasional  drenching 
of  water  overhead  from  the  barrow  engine  when  no  severe  frosts  are 
anticipated  will  be  very  beneficial.  Lawns  should  be  well  rolled  before  the 
mowing  machine  goes  over  them.  Walks  should  be  frequently  rolled  to 
get  them  to  set  firm  before  dry  weather  sets  in. 

Everything  in  the  kitchen  garden  will  now  begin  to  grow  apace — 
weeds  as  well  as  vegetables.  The  hoe  should  in  dry  weather  be  kept  con¬ 
stantly  going  between  growing  crops.  The  sowings  of  all  the  principal  crops 
of  vegetables  should  be  got  in  as  early  as  possibe ;  all  crops  should  be  sown 
in  drills,  as  they  are  then  more  easily  thinned  and  kept  clean.  Sow  thick, 
and  thin  in  time,  is  a  safe  plan  to  follow,  more  especially  after  cold  unfavour¬ 
able  seasons  for  ripening  late  seeds  like  the  last  season.  The  general  crop 
of  Potatos  should  be  planted  without  delay.  I  strongly  recommend  liming 
the  land  well,  instead  of  using  too  much  manure,  especially  in  gardens  where 
the  soil  is  constantly  cropped  with  vegetables.  I  also  recommend  trenching 
the  land  2  feet  deep  if  possible.  As  no  sort  of  Potatos  is  proof  against  the 
disease,  and  no  treatment  will  prevent  it,  I  advise  early  planting  in  trenched 
ground,  and  the  planting  of  three  or  four  approved  varieties,  which  are  known 
to  do  well  in  the  locality.  In  1866  I  lost  the  greater  part  of  the  Potatos 
I  intended  for  seed  of  the  Early  Asli-leaved  Kidney,  and  I  lost  very  few 
of  Myatt’s  Prolific.  Last  year  the  very  converse  occurred. 

Vines  in  late  houses  will  now  be  swelling  their  buds,  and  should  have 
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a  little  fire  heat  and  plenty  of  air.  With  proper  management  the  Grapes 
will  ripen  in  September.  Amateurs  err  greatly  with  regard  to  giving  air 
and  fire  heat.  To  save  fuel  the}7  keep  their  houses,  even  at  midsummer,  if 
the  weather  be  dull  and  wet  and  cold  as  it  sometimes  is,  shut  up  for  days 
with  little  or  no  air,  and  the  consequence  is,  mildew  attacks  the  Vines,  spoils 
the  Grapes,  and  all  is  disappointment.  I  would  strongly  recommend 
giving  the  Vines  fire  heat  the  whole  of  the  season  during  the  day  time,  un¬ 
less  a  week  or  two  of  very  extraordinary  hot  weather  should  set  in  always 
taking  care  to  give  an  abundance  of  air  at  the  same  time.  Those  who  do 
this,  will  not  be  troubled  with  mildew,  and  will  be  rewarded  with  well- 
coloured,  highly-flavoured  Grapes. 

Stourton.  -  M.  Saul. 


EUCHARIS  AMAZONICA. 

|0  have  the  beautiful  pure  white  flowers  of  Eucharis  during  the  whole 
j  of  the  winter  months,  when  flowers  are  scarcest,  is,  I  need  not  say, 
a  great  advantage,  more  especially  as  they  last  fresh  and  beautiful 
for  a  long  time  after  being  cut.  The  following  is  the  mode  of  treat¬ 
ment  I  adopt,  and  by  which  I  have  them  plentifully  at  that  season. 
The  plants  are  looked  over  and  repotted  at  intervals  during  March,  April, 
and  May;  the  soil  used  being  one-half  good  fibry  loam,  one-fourth  fihry 
peat,  and  one-fourth  well  decayed  manure  and  leaf  mould,  with  a  free 
admixture  of  silver  sand.  The  pots  are  provided  with  good  drainage,  as 
during  the  time  of  growth  the  plants  require  abundance  of  water ;  and  to 
allow  the  superfluous  water  to  run  off  freely,  a  layer  of  half-decayed  manure 
is  placed  over  the  bottom  drainage.  When  repotted  they  are  placed  in  a 
temperature  ranging  from  70°  to  85°  by  sun  heat,  and  are  kept  near  the 
glass,  being  shaded  at  first  until  they  begin  to  grow,  after  which  they  have 
all  the  light  and  sun  possible.  This  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  They 
should  not  be  placed  in  plant  stoves  which  are  kept  shaded  in  sunny  weather, 
and  for  this  reason  ours  are  grown  in  the  Pine  pits.  The  syringe  is  freely 
applied  both  morning  and  afternoon,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  growing 
season  at  closing  time  also,  that  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  a  nice  humid 
atmosphere  the  night  through.  The  plants  at  this  time  are  never  allowed 
to  become  dry,  being  watered  two  or  three  times  a  day  in  hot  weather,  and 
twice  a-week  with  manure  water  made  from  sheep  dung  with  a  little  soot. 

With  this  treatment  the  plants  grow  vigorously,  and  have  that  fine  rich, 
deep  green  appearance,  which  is  the  best  sign  of  vigorous  health.  By 
September  and  October,  when  the  bulbs  have  finished  their  growth,  they  are 
removed  at  intervals  of  three  weeks,  to  secure  a  succession  of  bloom  from 
November  to  March,  to  a  cooler  house  in  which  they  are  placed  near  the 
glass  in  the  driest  part  of  the  house,  and  water  is  gradually  withheld  from 
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tliem,  barely  enough  being  given  to  keep  the  leaves  from  shrivelling.  In  a 
short  time  they  throw  up  their  flower-spikes,  and  bloom  freely  all  through 
the  winter  months. 

Crewe  Hall .  Wm.  Whitaker. 


PROTECTION  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

N  this  subject  there  is  a  great  discrepancy  of  opinion,  but,  however 
much  gardeners  may  differ,  as  to  the  materials,  and  the  methods  of 
applying  them,  the  necessity  for  protection  to  insure  crops  of  Apricots, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines  is  admitted  by  all.  The  trees  being  im¬ 
patient  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  coddling,  the  covering  ought 
to  be  removed  during  the  day,  and  on  every  favourable  opportunity  so  as  to 
fully  expose  the  trees  to  sun,  light,  and  air,  which  are  necessary  to  insure 
a  healthy  growth.  To  facilitate  the  easy  removal  of  these  coverings,  various 
methods  are  adopted. 

I  propose  here  to  describe  the  plan  I  have  pursued  for  years,  which  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  which  has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  Robins, 
(p.  68).  I  provide  a  sufficiency  of  smooth  light  poles,  furnished  with  hooks 
at  one  end,  to  fix  into  staiiles  under  the  coping  ;  the  poles  are  placed  aslant 
at  6  feet  apart,  and  the  lower  end  firmly  pressed  into  the  ground  at  4  feet 
from  the  wall.  A  lath  is  attached  to  the  poles  under  the  coping,  on  which 
is  tacked  one  side  of  the  frigi  domo  covering,  which  is  all  in  one  piece, 
125  yards  long  and  8  yards  wide.  Thin  sash  cords  are  fixed  to  the  top 
under  the  cover,  brought  round  the  cloth,  and  passed  through  pullies  screwed 
to  the  lath  along  the  top  at  10  feet  apart.  Thus  the  cover  is  suspended 
within  the  cords,  and  may  be  drawn  to  the  top  clear  of  the  trees.  There 
are  rings  on  each  end  of  the  cover,  through  which  is  strained  a  cord  to  keep 
the  cloth  in  place  when  drawn  up.  With  this  contrivance,  the  covering  and 
uncovering  is  done  with  the  greatest  facility. 

By  this  method,  the  covering  is  kept  securely  in  its  place  when  drawn 
up  within  the  grasp  of  the  cords,  and  consequently  is  not  so  subject  to  be 
flapped  about  by  the  wind,  as  when  used  in  separate  lengths  ;  and  I  find 
this  a  great  advantage  both  as  regards  the  safety  of  the  trees,  and  the 
facility  of  covering  them. 

Witley  Court.  Geo.  Westland. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  CHILLI  CAPSICUMS. 

HOSE  who  may  wish  to  grow  their  own  Cayenne  Pepper  so  as  to  have 
it  genuine  may  very  easily  do  so.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  early  in 
March  in  a  Cucumber  or  Melon  pit,  where  there  is  65°  or  70°  of  heat. 
The  seedlings  when  large  enough  should  be  pricked  out  into  large 
60-pots,  three  in  each,  in  a  light  soil  containing  at  least  one-third  leaf 
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mould,  as  well  as  plenty  of  sand.  I  prefer  road  grit.  After  potting  they 
should  be  put  again  into  the  pit,  as  the  moist  heat  of  a  dung  bed  is  just  what 
they  want  at  this  stage  of  growth.  As  soon  as  they  are  about  4  inches  high 
their  tops  should  be  pinched  out,  to  prevent  their  being  drawn,  also  to  cause 
them  to  throw  out  laterals  previous  to  their  being  shifted  into  their  fruiting 
pots  (24’s).  When  they  are  well  established  in  the  small  pots  I  shift  them 
into  the  24’s,  using  for  this  shift  a  stronger  compost  made  up  as  follows : — 
Two  parts  strong  yellow  loam,  two  parts  rotten  dung,  and  two  parts  road 
grit  (sandy  turf,  the  parings  of  the  roadside)  ;  these  are  all  well  chopped 
up  together  and  mixed  with  the  spade  but  not  sifted.  If  bottom  heat  can 
be  given  after  this  shift,  it  will  greatly  benefit  them. 

Should  the  green  fly  make  its  appearance  on  them  they  should  have  a  good 
fumigating  with  tobacco,  for  unless  they  are  kept  quite  clear  from  the  green 
fly  and  red  spider,  they  will  not  ripen  their  fruit.  The  red  spider  is  best  kept 
down  by  frequent  syringing  in  bright  sunny  weather,  once  or  twice  daily. 

When  the  plants  have  done  flowering  and  show  for  plenty  of  fruit,  they 
should  be  well  watered  with  liquid  manure  two  or  three  times  a-week,  and 
the  pots  put  into  a  house  where  there  is  a  good  heat  if  it  can  be  obtained ; 
if  not,  the  stage  of  the  greenhouse  will  do  almost  as  well,  if  they  are  allowed 
plenty  of  room  for  the  sun  to  act  fully  upon  them.  I  ripened  some  in  the 
latter  way  last  summer,  as  well  as  Tomatos,  without  any  fire  heat. 

The  kind  I  find  the  cooks  like  best,  is  the  small  Eed  Chilli.  They  prefer 
this  to  the  larger  kinds,  or  even  to  the  yellow  ones,  which  latter  they  say 
look  more  like  currie  powder  when  ground  into  pepper.  The  Chillis  are 
of  a  very  bright  red  if  well  ripened,  and  are  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  in 
the  cooking  department  of  a  gentleman’s  establishment. 

ELsenham  Hall  Gardens.  William  Plester. 


RING  GRAFTING. 

1;AST  spring  I  obtained  a  slight  success  in  some  experiments  I  made 
in  grafting  rings  of  bark  taken  from  one  sort  of  tree  or  shrub,  and 
putting  them  upon  another.  The  object  was  to  cause  the  sap  to 
circulate  through  a  channel  different  to  its  own,  and  thus  by  induc¬ 
ing  a  commingling  of  fluids,  to  cause  it  to  break  out  into  a  fresh 
growth  foreign  to  either.  The  idea  was  original ;  and  finding  the  operation 
as  far  regards  the  bark  uniting,  to  be  a  practical  one,  I  have  thought  that 
by  explaining  the  process  to  the  readers  of  The  Florist,  it  may  lead  others 
to  try  and  find  out  where  a  union  may  be  effected,  for  trees  and  shrubs 
widely  differing  in  character  and  species  can  be  made  to  unite,  and  possibly 
some  good  cross  or  sport  may  be  the  result. 

Mr.  Scott  has  recently  stated  that  he  saw  the  Lilac  (Syria  ga  vulgaris)  t 
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growing  upon  the  Ash  ( Fraxinus  excelsior ),  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris. 
I  have  tried  the  same  union  by  engrafting,  and  had  the  plant  growing  for 
two  or  three  years,  hut  it  ultimately  died  off.  This  union  suggested  to  me 
the  idea  of  trying  experiments  by  ring  grafting.  Accordingly  in  the  month 
of  April,  or,  as  a  rule,  as  soon  as  the  sap  was  found  to  he  freely  circulating 

in  the  different  sorts  to  he  operated  upon,  I 
selected  branches  of  the  different  kinds  to  be 
tried.  I  made  two  horizontal  cuts  at  H  inch 
apart  through  the  bark,  and  a  longitudinal 
one  between  them.  The  hark  was  then  care¬ 
fully  taken  off  by  raising  it  with  the  handle 
of  a  budding  knife.  A  branch  of  correspond¬ 
ing  size  on  the  tree  on  which  it  was  to  be  in¬ 
serted  was  chosen,  and  a  piece  of  similar  size 
taken  off,  so  that  the  grafted  portion  might  fit 
in  as  exactly  as  possible.  The  ring  of  bark 
was  then  gently  opened  and  slipped  over  the 
branch  into  its  place.  A  little  matting  was 
tied  lightly  over  to  keep  it  secure,  and  a  cover¬ 
ing  of  clay  the  same  as  in  ordinary  grafting- 
completed  the  operation. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  sorts  ex¬ 
perimented  upon  : — Pear  upon  Thorn,  Berberis 
Aquifolium  upon  Common  Barbery,  Bed  Cur¬ 
rant  upon  Black,  Bed-leaved  Oak  upon  Ever¬ 
green  Oak,  Cotoneaster  upon  Thorn,  Piptan- 
thus  nepalensis  upon  Laburnum,  Quince  upon 
Thorn,  Cerasus  Avium  upon  C.  lusitanica, 
Lilac  upon  Ash,  and  Cedrus  Deodara  upon 
Larch.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  barks  but 
partly  united,  and  thus  for  the  object  intended 
they  were  total  failures.  The  last  two,  how¬ 
ever — Lilac  on  Ash  and  Deodar  on  Larch — were  operated  upon  with 
double  rings  at  about  7  or  8  inches  apart,  and  the  union  in  these  is  perfect, 
while  the  trees  are  young,  healthy,  and  strong.  The  Larch  has  fully  doubled 
its  girth  above  the  upper  ring,  while  at  the  base  of  its  upper  junction  it 
has  bulged  out  considerably,  similar  to  a  Nectarine  or  Peach  when  budded 
on  the  Plum,  thus  showing  that  the  descending  sap  is  interrupted  in  its 
downward  passage.  The  Ash  is  just  slightly  bulging  on  the  upper  side  of 
both  rings.  It  may  be  some  time  before  any  sporting  takes  places  in 
either  case ;  but  such  a  result  may  reasonably  be  expected  in  due  time. 

I  have  thus  briefly  explained  this  method  of  grafting  in  order  to  induce 
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others  to  follow  in  the  same  track.  It  may  he  as  well  to  observe,  that  all 
the  ordinary  styles  of  grafting,  inarching,  or  budding  are  performed  for  the 
sake  of  giving  the  scion  a  suitable  stock  to  grow  on,  and  the  elongation  of 
its  own  parts  is  just  stronger  or  weaker  in  proportion  to  the  suitableness  of 
the  stock  on  which  it  has  to  grow. 

Gordon  Castle.  J.  Webster. 


SILVER  WHITE  AND  NONSUCH  CELERY, 
the  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  on  the  20th  of  November  I860, 
a  large  collection  of  Celery  was  exhibited.  From  this  collection 
Veitch’s  Silver  White,  and  Ivery’s  Nonsuch  Red  were  selected  as  the 
two  best  sorts;  and  from  the  favourable  way  in  which  they  were 
spoken  of  by  the  members  I  was  induced  to  give  them  a  trial  in 
comparison  with  other  popular  varieties,  all  of  which  were  subjected  to  the 
same  routine  of  culture.  I  am  very  glad  to  he  able  to  confirm  practically 
the  favourable  opinion  expressed,  as  these  two  sorts  very  materially  sur¬ 
passed  the  others,  not  only  in  flavour  and  solidity,  hut  also  in  good-keeping 
qualities.  I  did  not  attempt  to  prove  them  for  size,  although  I  have  no 
doubt  they  might  he  grown  as  large  as  any  other  variety,  by  the  same 
process  of  gross  feeding,  hut  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  have  hut  little 
faith  in  the  utility  or  economy  of  growing  very  large  Celery.  On  the 
contrary  I  find  that  which  is  of  a  moderate  size  will  he  most  useful  in  a 
gentleman’s  family.  Great  size  can  only  he  attained  at  the  expense  of 
quality — more  particularly  of  the  keeping  quality,  which  is  very  important. 
In  practice  I  find  that  sound  firm  leafstalks  in  a  small  compass  and  well 
blanched,  are  very  much  preferable  to  large  and  coarse  sticks,  which  before 
they  come  to  table  must  often  have  more  than  two-thirds  cut  away  as  use¬ 
less.  Therefore  considering  that  it  requires  as  much  space  to  grow  one 
hundred  large  plants,  as  would  suffice  to  grow  two  hundred  of  a  more 
moderate  size,  I  think  the  palm  on  the  score  of  economy  and  usefulness 
must  fall  to  the  latter. 

Bedlecif.  John  Cox. 


AERIAL  ROOTS  UPON  VINES. 


2jT)T  is  remarkable  how  many  different  opinions  have  been  advanced 
from  time  to  time  as  to  the  cause  of  Vines  emitting  air  roots,  and 
recently  several  correspondents  of  acknowledged  ability  have  pub- 
lislied  their  views  in  the  pages  of  this  valuable  periodical.  One  says 
it  is  occasioned  by  unripened  wood ;  another  that  it  is  for  w’ant  of 
reciprocity  between  root  and  branches  ;  and  another  that  it  is  entirely  owing 
to  a  warm  humid  atmosphere.  Now,  as  far  as  my  own  observations 
have  gone,  I  unhesitatingly  adhere  to  the  latter  view;  hut  the  most 
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satisfactory  way  of  deciding  this  vexed  question  would  he  to  put  it  to 
a  practical  test.  Let  anyone,  who  has  the  opportunity,  commence  to 
force  two  vineries  at  the  same  time — say  the  latter  end  of  October ;  the 
Vines  to  be  of  the  same  age,  and  to  be  subject  to  the  same  amount  of 
fire  heat.  Let  the  atmosphere  of  one  house  be  kept  perfectly  dry ,  admitting 
as  much  air  as  would  be  considered  safe,  and  let  the  atmosphere  of  the 
other  house  be  kept  as  close  and  humid  as  possible.  The  cultivator  would 
soon  be  convinced  of  the  real  cause  of  Vines  pushing  forth  air  roots. 
Whether  the  Vine  derives  any  benefit  or  vice  versa  from  air  roots  is  another 
question.  It  is  well  known  that  some  sorts  of  grapes  produce  them  much 
more  freely  than  others.  Can  any  one  assign  a  cause  for  this  ? 

The  Gardens,  Cobham  Hall.  B.  Budd. 


AM  by  no  means  desirous  to  make  converts.  My  object  is  rather 
to  disseminate  facts.  The  evidence  I  have  produced  in  support 
to  of  previous  statements  has  hitherto  been  met  only  by  frivolous  objec- 
c{h  tions,  which  my  opponents  urge  as  conclusive.  In  discussing  a  ques¬ 
tion,  an  opponent  ought  to  answer  the  objections  raised  by  combating 
the  disputed  points.  Mr.  Cox  says,  “  It  is  very  obvious  to  me  why  Vines 
plunged  as  described  should  produce  aerial  roots,”  but  he  has  not  told 
us  his  obvious  reasons.  A  little  explanation  might  put  an  end  to  hosti¬ 
lities  ;  but  instead  of  this,  he  has  introduced  matter  entirely  unconnected 
with  the  dispute.  It  has  been  repeatedly  maintained  that  the  emission 
of  aerial  roots  is  principally  caused  by  a  deficiency  of  bottom  heat.  Now, 
no  discrepancy  of  that  kind  existed  in  the  case  I  refer  to,  as  the  temperature 
was  hardly,  if  ever,  below  80°.  I  have  constantly  asserted  that  their 
appearance  is  alone  due  to  the  iwesence  of  atmospheric  heat  and  mois¬ 
ture,  quite  independent  of  the  state  of  the  soil,  and  have  offered  valid 
reasons  for  holding  this  opinion.  I  argue,  not  for  victory,  but  for  infor¬ 
mation.  It  would  be,  however,  superfluous  to  prolong  the  conflict  while 
the  evidence  that  I  have  adduced  remains  unrefuted,  were  it  not  that 
there  is  another  point  on  which  I  would  request  an  explanation  from 
Mr.  Cox  and  those  who  agree  wuth  him.  How  does  it  happen,  -when  the 
moisture  has  been  reduced,  for  instance  when  the  Vines  are  in  flower, 
that  the  aerial  roots  shrivel  at  the  extremity,  and  so  remain  till  the  former 
amount  is  restored,  each  root  then  producing  two,  or  three,  and  sometimes 
four,  young  spongioles,  which  continue  to  lengthen  till  the  grapes  begin 
to  colour,  at  which  stage,  more  air  being  admitted  and  the  moisture 
being  permanently  withheld,  they  lose  their  vitality  altogether?  Again,  in 
an  early  vinery  where  the  roots  are  confined  to  an  outside  border,  pro¬ 
tected,  and  slightly  heated  by  fermenting  material,  how  is  it  that  aerial 
roots  are  not  so  numerous,  or  at  least  not  more  so,  than  when  the  soil 
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lias  been  heated  constantly  to  80°  ?  These  facts  have  been  adduced 
from  practical  experiments,  extending  over  more  than  twelve  years,  while 
my  opponents  build  upon  one  solitary  example  in  support  of  their  position, 

and  even  that  does  not  for  a  moment  deserve  serious  consideration. 

"What  some  may  consider  to  be  a  moist  atmosphere,  others  will  desig¬ 
nate  as  a  dry  one  ;  and  so  long  as  the  maximum  and  minimum  amount  of 
vapour  is  calculated  by  mere  sensation,  as  is  almost  always  the  case,  so 
long  shall  we  fail  to  make  the  conditions  clearly  understood.  Before  we  can 
accurately  determine  the  amount  of  suspended  moisture,  we  must  constantly 
employ  an  hygrometer,  which  will  show  the  temperature  of  the  dew-point 
with  as  much  certainty  as  the  thermometer  tells  the  degree  of  heat,  or  the 
barometer  the  weight  of  the  air.  To  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  com 
tinued  calculation  of  the  difference  between  the  dry  and  wet  bulb,  the  hygro- 
metrical  tables  of  Mr.  Glaisher  will  be  found  exceedingly  useful. 

Tortworth  Court.  Alexander  Cramb. 


ON  PANSIES. 


«HESE,  like  many  other  florist  flowers,  appear  to  have  been  somewhat 
neglected  in  many  localities  of  late  years,  though  they  are  real  gems 

fj  for  many  months  of  the  year.  The  neglect  of  them  may  be  partly 
owing  to  the  losses  which  one  is  liable  to  sustain  during  the  summer 
months,  and  partly  to  their  being  superseded  by  the  Belgian  or  fancy 
varieties,  which  have  of  late  years  certainly  been  wonderfully  improved, 
and  are  expected  by  some  growers  shortly  to  eclipse  the  old  varieties 
altogether.  This,  however,  will  be  mere  matter  of  taste.  Many  of  the 
growers  around  me  do  not  fancy  them,  and  name  them  “  Butterfly  Pan¬ 
sies,”  or  “  Circus  Horses,”  and  so  far  the  old  varieties  of  the  Viola  tricolor 
are  in  the  ascendant. 

The  losses  which  occur  in  Pansies  I  attribute  to  their  being  grown  too 
long  in  the  same  soil.  If  growers  would  only  use  fresh  soil  every  season, 
and  not  over- stimulate  the  growth  of  the  plants,  they  would  bear  the  parch¬ 
ing  rays  of  the  summer  sun  much  better  than  now,  while  a  little  natural  or 
artificial  shading  from  the  mid-day  and  afternoon  heat  would  be  found 
beneficial.  "Watering  should  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible  ;  when  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  it  is  best  done  in  the  evening,  generally  without  the  rose 
on  the  pot,  and  rain  water  should  if  possible  be  used. 

The  dark  seifs  are  now  a  numerous  and  rich  class,  and  as  we  have  so 
many  that  are  really  seifs,  I  consider  those  with  blue  or  shaded  centres 
should  be  considered  defective  ;  for  how  can  a  flower  be  called  a  self  when 
there  are  three  or  four  shades  of  colour  in  the  ground  of  it  ?  I  consider 
the  white  brow  essential  in  the  dark  seifs.  In  yellow  and  white  seifs  we 
have  made  little  improvement ;  still  there  has  been  a  step  or  twTo  taken  in 
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the  right  direction.  Yellow  grounds  are  perhaps  the  most  esteemed  of 
all,  and  these  now  are  wonderfully  improved,  compared  with  what  we  had 
some  twenty  years  ago,  when  we  imagined  they  had  almost  reached  per¬ 
fection.  White  grounds  are  by  many  fanciers  considered  the  most  chaste 
and  beautiful  of  the  tribe  ;  while  many  object  to  the  creamy  grounds  which 
have  of  late  been  introduced,  and  say  there  should  be  a  separate  class  for 
them.  If  so,  there  should  also  be  a  separate  class  for  the  dark  sorts  with 
blue,  maroon  or  shaded  centres. 

In  staging  flowers  for  exhibition  I  often  see  a  preponderance  of  dark 
seifs ;  this  should  be  avoided.  There  should  never  be  more  than  two  in 
pans  of  six,  or  three  in  twelve,  and  so  on.  These  flowers,  being  generally  in 
their  best  state  when  Tulips  are  exhibited,  would  form  pleasing  additions 
to  the  displays  of  those  highly-esteemed  floral  gems.  Those  who  wish  to 
add  a  few  to  their  stock,  may  safely  select  from  the  following : — 

Dark  Selfs. — Alexander  Tait,  Dux,  Glennifer,  Lizzie,  Miss  Muir,  Ossian,  Eobin  Hood, 
Eev.  T.  Findlay. 

Yelloiv  Selfs. — Cloth  of  Gold,  Cherub,  Golden  Lion,  Miss  G.  Campbell. 

White  Selfs. — Mrs.  James  Dunlop,  Jamieson’s  No.  8,  Queen  of  Whites. 

Cream  Selfs. — Maggie,  Emblem. 

Yellow  Grounds. — Emily  Lyle,  C.  W.  R.  Eamsav,  George  Wilson,  J.  B.  Downie,  John 
Downie,  Mary  Ann,  Wallace,  William  Dean,  John  Hay,  Euclid. 

White  Grounds. — Countess  of  Eosslyn,  Cupid,  Jessie  Laird,  Lady  Lucy  Dundas, 
Lavinia,  Miss  E.  Cochrane,  Nymph,  Mrs.  Hopkins,  Princess  of  Wales,  Princess  Mary, 
Pladda. 

Winton ,  Manchester .  J.  Walker. 


SETTING  THE  FRUIT  OF  VINES  AND  PEACHES. 

THREAT  fortunes  have  generally  had  their  foundations  laid,  by  strict 
attention  to  small  matters,  and  in  gardening  operations  success  is 
c>6^  almost  impossible  without  strict  attention  to  minutite.  It  is  only  the 
man  who  is  capable  of  closely  observing  the  habits  of  plants — who  is 
able  to  learn  their  likings  and  dislikings — their  wants  and  wishes,  as 
it  were,  who  has  a  right  to  expect  to  control  and  guide  their  growth,  and 
successfully  aid  in  developing  their  latent  energies  ;  and  those  only  who 
enthusiastically  engage  in  such  matters,  whether  amateurs  or  practical 
gardeners,  can  fully  realise  the  unalloyed  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  even 
very  partial  success  in  the  cultivation  of  either  fruits  or  flowers. 

At  this  particular  season  of  the  year  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
fruit- setting  may  prove  of  interest  to  some,  and  be  of  use  to  other  readers 
who  frequently  want  information  on  details,  which,  from  other  avocations, 
they  may  not  have  had  time  to  study  to  the  extent  they  might  desire. 

Some  varieties  of  Vines,  indeed  most  varieties,  set  their  fruit  compara¬ 
tively  freely,  without  much  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator,  further 
than  keeping  the  temperature  a  few  degrees  higher  than  usual  while  they 
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are  in  flower.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  when  the  general  manage¬ 
ment  has  been  good,  and  the  Vines  are  in  good  health.  When  the  Vines 
are  not  very  healthy,  from  whatever  cause,  I  have  generally  observed  that 
the  fruit  did  not  set  so  freely.  Muscats,  Trentham  Black,  Black  Morocco, 
and  other  sorts,  even  under  favourable  conditions,  do  not  always  set  freely, 
and  to  prevent  this  imperfect  setting  various  means  are  adopted.  A 
common  plan  is  to  collect  the  pollen  of  other  sorts  when  in  flower  by 
spreading  out  a  sheet  of  paper  beneath  the  clusters  while  they  get  a  “tap” 
with  the  finger  to  shed  the  pollen,  and  by  afterwards  throwing  the  pollen 
thus  collected  above  and  around  those  to  be  impregnated,  by  holding  the 
paper  beneath  them  in  the  same  position  as  before,  and  striking  the  under 
side  of  the  paper  time  after  time  with  the  hand  till  all  are  operated  on, 
the  process  being  repeated  for  a  few  days  in  succession — by  preference 
during  the  middle  part  of  the  day  and  while  the  sun  shines.  When  this  is 
carefully  done  success  is  almost  certain,  if  accompanied  with  a  night  tem¬ 
perature  of  72°  and  a  corresponding  day  temperature.  When  the  clusters 
are  large,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  shoulders  and  upper  part  of  the 
bunch  flower  first,  and  the  point  and  lower  part  last ;  consequently  care 
must  be  taken  to  continue  the  process  till  the  whole  of  the  flowers  are 
expanded,  otherwise  the  points  will  not  set,  and  the  symmetry  of  the  cluster 
will  be  destroyed. 

Another  simple  plan  is  to  go  over  the  clusters  when  in  flower,  striking 
them  by  jerking  the  forefinger  on  them,  and  thus  aiding  in  the  process  of 
impregnation  by  spreading  the  pollen,  as  a  breeze  of  wind  would  do  under 
more  favourable  conditions.  If  this  is  carefully  attended  to,  and  the  weather 
is  at  all  favourable,  it  will  be  found  that  even  the  shyest  setters  will  have 
abundance  of  fruit  swelling  off  when  the  thinning  season  comes. 

When  there  is  a  moderate  amount  of  sunshine  at  this  stage  of  growth, 

I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  reduce  the  ordinary  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  a  prevailing  practice  amongst  good  Grape-growers  to 
greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  moisture  at  this  stage  of  growth,  often,  I  fear, 
checking  the  vigour  of  the  plants,  though  it  may  be  scarcely  perceptible, 
except  in  inducing  a  crop  of  red  spider,  the  enemy  of  the  Vine  under  glass. 

A  free  circulation  of  air  is  also  very  important  to  aid  in  the  setting  of 
the  tender  Grapes,  and  to  admit  of  this,  if  the  weather  is  cloudy,  it  is 
advisable  to  keep  a  considerable  amount  of  heat  in  the  pipes  during  the  day  ; 
also  to  allow  a  small  amount  of  ventilation  at  night  if  the  houses  are 
close-glazed,  indeed,  where  this  is  the  case,  a  small  amount  of  fresh  air 
should  at  all  seasons  and  stages  of  growth  be  admitted. 

In  Peach-houses  where  the  wood  of  the  previous  year  has  been  well 
ripened,  there  is  generally,  except  in  early  forcing,  little  difficulty,  if  the 
trees  are  in  good  health,  in  getting  an  abundant  “  set”  of  fruit ;  but  where 
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the  wood  has  not  been  well  ripened  no  skill  will  cause  them  to  set  freety,  the 
flowers  all,  or  nearly  all,  generally  dropping  oft*  without  setting,  the  few 
that  do  set  being  on  the  weaker  and  consequently  the  better  ripened  shoots. 
In  luxuriant -growing  young  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  in  our  northern 
climate,  except  when  forced  early,  it  is  often,  in  wet  autumns,  next  to 
impossible  thoroughly  to  ripen  this  young  wood.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  abundance  of  blossom  is  formed,  the  flowering  stage  is  passed 
through  successfully,  and  the  fruit  sets  abundantly  so  that  a  full  crop  is 
anticipated ;  they  swell  many  of  them  to  the  size  of  peas,  after  which  no 
progress  is  made  for  a  week  or  two,  and  eventually  here  and  there  a  fruit 
swells  off  while  the  rest  drop,  so  that  by  the  time  the  stoning  process  has 
been  completed,  instead  of  a  full  crop,  a  sprinkling  only  remains.  Many 
reasons  are  assigned  for  the  failure.  I  believe  the  true  one  to  be  imper¬ 
fectly  ripened  wood. 

A  safe  course  to  pursue  where  Peaches  are  forced  early,  and  where 
doubts  are  entertained  of  their  setting  well,  is  to  gently  touch  the  stamens 
and  pistils  of  the  flowers  with  a  camel’s  hair  brush,  repeating  the  operatipn 
daily  while  the  pollen  is  in  condition.  This  entails  a  considerable  amount 
of  trouble,  and  after  all  if  not  carefully  performed,  disappointment  and 
annoyance  is  the  result. 

To  prevent  all  this  trouble  and  the  risk  of  work  badly  done,  I  have  had 
all  the  trellises  here  placed  so  as  to  stand  from  16  to  20  inches  from  the 
glass,  but  totally  unconnected  with  the  roof,  and  made  so  as  to  vibrate 
rapidly  with  a  stroke  of  the  hand,  thus  dispersing  the  pollen  of  Vines  or 
Peaches,  and  sending  it  in  clouds  around  the  flowers.  This  repeated  two 
or  three  times  during  each  day,  in  passing  through  the  houses,  saves 
much  valuable  time,  and  the  process  of  impregnation  is  as  surely  and 
successfully  aided  as  when  each  cluster  or  flower  is  separately  attended  to. 
Peaches  and  Vines  can  thus  all  be  assisted  in  setting  their  fruit,  whether 
free-setters  or  not,  at  a  small  cost  of  time,  and  in  a  manner  not  unlike  what 
occurs  in  a  state  of  nature,  when  the  soft  zephyrs  fan  their  fragrant  shades. 

The  trellis  is  thus  formed : — Suppose  a  lean-to  house  16  feet  in  width, 
85  feet  in  length,  with  upright  front  sashes.  Flat  iron  rods  1  inch  in 
depth,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  are  placed  below  each  rafter, 
and  screwed  at  the  front  to  the  inside  of  the  wall  plate,  curving  out  from  it, 
and  rising  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  the  front  sash,  turning  with  a  knee, 
and  following  the  line  of  the  rafter,  parallel  to  it  at  10  or  12  inches  belov/ 
it,  and  screwed  to  the  back  wall  at  the  upper  end.  At  each  end  of  the 
house  a  rod  1  inch  deep  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  of  the  same 
shape  as  the  others,  is  screwed  to  the  wall  plate,  end  uprights,  and  back  wall. 
All  the  rods  are  bored  to  admit  wires  at  10  or  12  inches  asunder,  the  wires 
being  passed  through  the  rods  below  the  rafters,  and  screwed  at  each  end 
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with  small  nuts.  The  rods  to  prevent  bagging  should  have  fully  an  inch  of 
camber.  When  the  wires  are  tightened  up,  and  keyed  where  they  pass 
through  the  rods,  a  nice  tight  trellis  is  the  result,  totally  unconnected  with 
the  roof,  and  ready  to  vibrate  with  the  smallest  touch  of  the  hand. 

Castle  Kennedy ,  Stranraer.  Archibald  Fowler. 


WALCHEREN  BROCCOLI. 

;A>OR  years  past  this  variety  has  superseded  all  other  autumn  Broccoli 
ip  here.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Edlington  that  the  White  and  Purple  Cape 
[gCJ5  are  useful  sorts,  but  neither  are  equal  in  sweetness  or  tenderness  to 
the  Walcheren.  Neither  are,  I  think,  the  Cape  varieties  so  hardy. 
The  Walcheren  will  stand  from  4°  to  6°  of  frost  with  impunity,  and 
it  is  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  best  Cauliflower.  In  fact,  it  is  the  Cauli¬ 
flower  so  highly  commended  by  Mr.  Saul ;  for  although  a  Cauliflower  and 
a  Broccoli  are  offered  under  the  name  of  the  “Walcheren,”  they  are  I 
believe  identical. 

My  practice  is  to  sow  the  Walcheren  five  or  sis  times,  from  April  to 
the  middle  of  July,  and  to  plant  any  bit  of  ground  that  becomes  vacant, 
and  can  be  spared,  with  it.  In  mild  winters  the  latest  plants  have  fre¬ 
quently  stood  over,  and  come  in  as  spring  Cauliflowers.  The  plantations 
are  carefully  looked  through  all  the  winter  months,  and  as  soon  as  the 
heads  are  fit  for  use  the  plants  are  taken  up,  and  stored  away  in  cellars  or 
pits,  where  they  -will  keep  good  a  month  or  sis  weeks.  By  liberal  planting 
and  careful  storing,  we  are  scarcely  ever  a  day  without  Broccoli  or  Cauli¬ 
flower,  all  the  year  round.  This  season  the  last  Walcheren  went  to  table 
about  the  end  of  February,  and  the  first  of  Grange’s  Early  Cauliflower 
Broccoli  in  the  first  week  in  March.  All  through  November,  December, 
and  January  we  had  abundance  of  the  Walcheren,  from  ground  that  yielded 
good  crops  of  Potatos,  Peas,  and  French  Beans.  To  sum  up  its  merits  in 
one  word — it  is  worth  more  to  us  than  all  the  other  Broccolis  put  together. 

Hardwiche  House ,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  B,  T.  Fish. 


NOTES  ON  LATE  GRAPES. 

GIILE  passing  recently  through  some  of  our  late  vineries,  I  fancied 
that  some  readers  of  the  Florist  and  Pomologist  might  feel 
interested  to  be  informed  of  the  keeping  qualities  of  late  Grapes. 
We  have  here  a  late  vinery,  with  an  almost  southern  aspect,  102  feet 
long,  and  18  feet  wide,  with  an  outside  border  unprotected  from  all 
weathers,  rains  especially,  from  which  we  suffer  much.  In  this  house,  the 
subject  of  my  remarks,  we  have  twenty-four  Vines  of  the  following 
varieties  : — Four  Lady  Downe’s  Seedling,  four  Muscat  Hamburgh,  two 
Black  Alicante,  two  Burchardt’s  Prince,  eleven  Barbarossa  [Gros  Guil- 
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laume] ,  and  one  Mrs.  Pince’s  Black  Muscat.  There  were  twelve  Barbaros- 
sas,  but  one  was  cut  away  last  season  to  accommodate  Mrs.  Pince’s  variety. 

Now  I  find  that  Muscat  Hamburgh  will  not  bang -like  any  of  the  others 
mentioned  above,  and  should  not  be  planted  with  such  kinds.  It  shows 
fine  bunches  and  sets  freely,  but  it  requires  cutting  ere  Christmas  arrives, 
and  soon  changes  into  good  Muscatels.  The  race  for  keeping  seems  to  be 
with  Lady  Downe’s  and  Barbarossa ;  they  are  at  present  [Feb.  14] ,  fresh, 
well  coloured,  and  with  that  fine  bloom  which  alone  characterises  Grapes  fit 
for  the  dinner  or  exhibition  table,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  Lady  Downe’s 
will  hang  the  longest  yet,  as  the  stalks  of  the  berries  appear  firmer  and 
stronger  than  those  of  Barbarossa.  I  may  here  just  add  that  Barbarossa  is 
much  admired,  and  grown  by  my  worthy  employer,  R.  T.  Crawshay,  Esq. 

Burchardt’s  Prince  and  Alicante  come  next,  and  at  present  they  are 
much  the  same  in  appearance  as  regards  condition,  although  the  Prince 
cannot  boast  of  the  fine  form,  colour,  and  bloom  of  its  neighbour.  As 
regards  their  keeping  qualities,  I  find  them  nothing  like  equal  to  Lady 
Downe’s,  and  Barbarossa.  In  December  and  early  in  January  Alicante 
surpassed  all  others  in  the  house  for  appearance,  it  being  so  well  propor¬ 
tioned  in  every  respect,  but  I  found  it  giving  way  soon  afterwards.  I  may 
remark  that  I  cut  Lady  Downe’s  on  the  18tli  of  March  last  year. 

Cyfartlifci  Castle  Gardens ,  Merthyr  Tydvil .  John  Hannan. 


VARIEGATED  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS  AS  SPECIMENS.* 

Q'TjT  G-HEN  it  is  desirable  to  cultivate  the  Variegated  Zonal  Pelargoniums 
w  in  pots  for  decorative  purposes,  and  for  the  purpose  of  exhibition, 
&c.,  let  some  of  the  most  promising  plants  be  selected  from  the 
autumn- struck  cuttings,  or  from  the  plants  which  have  been  re¬ 
potted  from  the  flower  beds  in  October.  These  should  be  shifted 
about  the  middle  of  February  into  pots,  one  size  larger  than  those  they 
have  been  wintered  in,  and  should  be  grown  upon  a  stage  as  near  the  glass 
as  possible,  and  in  a  temperature  not  lower  than  45°,  as  a  minimum.  Let 
them  be  frequently  turned  round,  to  expose  all  parts  of  the  plant  alike  to 
the  influence  of  the  solar  light,  and  in  order  to  get  them  properly  balanced. 
Carefully  avoid  over-watering,  and  slightly  syringe  them  on  the  afternoons 
of  fine  days.  Avoid  by  all  means  placing  them  in  a  cold  draught,  which  is 
fatal  to  their  prosperity,  and  on  that  account  it  is  advisable  to  admit  no 
air  as  yet  by  the  front  lights. 

Early  in  May  they  may  be  shifted  into  six-inch  pots,  and  some  of  the 
strongest  of  them  into  pots  about  8  inches  in  diameter,  using  a  somewhat 
rich  soil,  composed  of  turfy  loam,  enriched  with  a  small  portion  of 


*  From  “  A  History  of  Variegated  Zonal  Pelargoniums,”  by  Peter  Grieve,  Gardener  to 
the  Rev.  E.  R.  Benyon,  Culford  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  London  :  Printed  for  the  Author. 
An  excellent  and  thoroughly  practical  treatise  on  the  production  and  culture  of  these  popular 
plants. 
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thoroughly  rotted  hotbed  manure  or  leaf  mould.  They  may  now  be  placed 
upon  cinder  ashes  in  a  cold  pit  or  frame,  kept  somewhat  close,  and  slightly 
shaded  for  a  fortnight  or  so  after  having  been  shifted,  and  should  then  be 
very  gradually  inured  to  full  exposure  to  sunshine,  gentle  rains,  &c.,  the 
sashes,  however,  being  always  in  readiness,  so  as  to  protect  them  from 
violent  thunderstorms  or  hail,  as  well  as  from  heavy  or  prolonged  rainfall. 

A  few  of  the  shoots  may  now  require  to  be  topped,  or  they  may  be 
staked  or  tied  down  to  the  rim  of  the  pots,  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation, 
as  it  were,  of  a  specimen  plant.  In  the  training  of  the  plants,  however, 
avoid  using  more  stakes  than  are  absolutely  necessary. 

By  the  end  of  June  or  by  the  beginning  of  July  the  plants  ought  to 
have  become  beautiful  objects  for  exhibition,  or  for  the  decoration  of  the 
drawing-room  or  conservatory,  &c.  Such  plants  are  also  well  adapted  for 
suspending  by  wires,  in  ornamental  baskets,  in  the  last-named  structure., 
or  in  the  open  air ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  more  they  are  ex* 
posed  to  light  and  air,  the  more  brilliant  will  be  the  tints  of  their  leaf¬ 
colouring 

Culford  Hall  Gardens.  P.  Grieve. 


NOVELTIES,  &c.,  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

'  JCMTH  spring  has  returned  an  abundance  of  spring  flowers,  of  which 
g-p)  a  most  interesting  display  took  place  at  the  Floral  Committee,  on 
March  3rd.  Violets  arQ  always  welcome,  and  newr  Violets  are 
rare  :  hence  Mr.  Graham’s  Violet  Victory ,  a  new  tree  variety,  which 
was  again  exhibited  on  this  occasion,  is  sure  to  win  popular  favour  ; 
its  flowers  are  single,  larger  and  better  shaped  than  those  of  Czar,  deep 
violet  purple,  and  very  fragrant,  and  the  habit  is  tree-like,  that  of  the  Czar 
being  spreading.  The  plant  did  not  receive  an  award,  being  rather 
sparingly  flowered  ;  but  it  must  win  one  hereafter.  At  the  same  meeting 
W.  Marshall,  Esq.,  of  Enfield,  had  his  beautiful  collection  of  Cattleya 
Warscewiczii ,  three  of  which,  distinguished  by  popular  names,  gained  first- 
class  certificates ;  these  were  Juno ,  a  large  blush  flower  with  very  richly- 
coloured  ruby-purple  lip ;  Cleopatra,  a  large  broad-petaled  white,  with 
finely-shaped  high-coloured  lip ;  and  Tricolor,  a  smaller  white,  with  a 
finely-coloured  yellow  and  purple  lip.  Mr.  Atkins  had  Cyclamen  Count  album, 
a  good  white  variety,  and  quite  an  acquisition  amongst  these  beautiful 
half-hardy  flowers.  Mr.  Cross,  gardener  at  Milcliet  Park,  showed  a  nice 
plant  of  the  rare  purple-flowered  Lcdia  elegans  Tumeri,  having  ten  flowers 
on  the  spike ;  this  had  a  first-class  certificate.  Mr.  Standisli,  of  Ascot, 
showed  three  distinct-looking  green-leaved  seedling  Aucubas,  named  querci- 
folia,  ilicifolia,  and  crassifolia.  J.  Bay,  Esq.,  of  Tottenham,  sent  Odonto - 
glossum  intermedium,  a  form  of  0.  Alexandras  (Bluntii),  with  a  lip  inter- 
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mediate  in  form  and  character  between  that  of  the  ordinary  Bluntii  and 
gloriosum.  Mr.  Bichards,  gardener  to  Lord  Londesborough,  contributed  a 
Specimen  of  the  beautiful  Oncidium  macranthum  (shown  as  var.  hastiferum, 
but  apparently  differing  from  that  plant)  ;  it  had  large  flowers  8  inches 
across,  yellow  with  a  brownish-olive  tinge  over  the  sepals,  clear  yellow 
petals,  and  a  brownish-red  lip,  with  large  white  crests  ;  it  received,  as  it 
well  deserved,  a  first-class  certificate.  A  fine  plant  of  Odontoglossum  Pha- 
Icenopsis ,  from  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  also  deserves  special  mention. 

The  novelties  at  the  Meeting  of  the  17th  ult.  included  several  Hyacinths 
from  Mr.  W.  Paul,  of  which  King  of  Yellows,  Autocrat,  Grand  Monarch, 
Clio,  and  Couronnc  des  Bleues,  received  first-class  certificates.  These  we  shall 
notice  more  fully  on  another  occasion.  J.  Lay,  Esq.,  sent  Oncidium  Kra- 
merianum,  a  highly- coloured  form  of  0.  Papilio,  considered  distinct  by  some 
authorities ;  this  received  a  first-class  certificate  ;  and  second-class  certi¬ 
ficates  were  granted  to  the  following  subjects  : — Rhododendron  multi 'forum , 
from  Mr.  Davies,  Ormsldrk,  a  dwarf  shrub,  with  myrtle-like  leaves,  and  a 
profusion  of  moderate-sized  white  flowers  ;  it  is  a  seedling  from  B.  virgatum. 
Oncidium  obryzatum,  from  Mr.  Williams,  of  Holloway,  with  rich  small  bright 
yellow  flowers,  heavily  spotted  with  brown,  an  elegant  and  attractive  epi¬ 
phyte.  A  Cyperaceous  plant  from  Messrs.  E.  G-.  Henderson  &  Son,  shown 
as  Cyperus  Lacouri,  but  apparently  a  species  of  Carex ;  it  has  an  elegant 
grassy  habit,  and  small  globular  heads  of  pure  white  flowers.  There  was 
besides  a  good  display  of  miscellaneous  plants. 

We  may  add  that  the  Show  on  March  14th  was  well  supported.  Hya¬ 
cinths  were  less  fine  than  last  season,  but  there  were  some  highly  promising 
novelties.  Mr.  Cutbush  and  Mr.  W.  Paul  divided  the  honours.  A  most 
attractive  display  of  Boses,  both  in  pots  and  stands,  came  from  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  of  Chesliunt ;  and  a  splendid  group  of  young  profusely-flowered 
plants  of  Cyclamen  persicum  from  Mr.  Wiggins,  of  Islewortli.  M. 

SCHIZOSTYLIS  COCCINEA. 

«  THINK  the  value  of  this  plant  as  a  winter  flowerer  ought  to  be  more 
generally  known.  Some  plants  which  flowered  here  for  some  months 

?  during  winter  were  so  much  admired,  and  so  many  inquiries  were 
made  about  them  and  the  proper  mode  of  culture,  that  I  conclude  the 
plant  is  not  generally  known.  Its  value,  moreover,  as  a  flower  to 
cut  for  bouquets  and  other  ornamental  purposes  is  very  great,  and  the  more 
the  expanded  flowering  stems  are  removed  from  the  plant,  the  faster  and 
stronger  do  the  backward  stems  advance  into  flower. 

The  culture  is  exceedingly  simple,  and  consists  in  treating  them  much 
in  the  same  way  as  bedding  plants — that  is,  to  propagate  them  during  the 
first  three  months  of  the  year  by  suckers-  and  division  of  the  roots,  potted 
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singly  into  2  or  3-incli  pots,  according  to  strength,  and  when  well  rooted 
to  he  transferred  to  a  cold  pit,  and  gradually  hardened-off  so  as  to  bear 
exposure  to  the  open  air  towards  the  end  of  May.  They  should  be  planted 
out  on  a  sheltered  border  in  a  bed  of  good  compost,  not  too  light,  and  at  a 
maximum  distance  of  18  inches  apart,  kept  moderately  well  watered 
through  the  summer,  and  encouraged  to  make  as  free  a  growth  as  possible, 
and  then  lifted  carefully  with  a  good  ball  of  earth  early  in  September,  and 
potted  in  6  or  8-iiicli  pots..  After  keeping  them  in  a  close  pit  for  a  week  or 
two,  they  should  be  transferred  to  the  stage  of  a  greenhouse  or  conservatory, 
and  they  will  soon  commence  to  throw  up  their  flower  stems. 

Redleaf.  John  Cox. 
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^|HE  useful  bedding  Pyrethrum,  Oolden  Feather,  comes  true  from  seed, 
hUh  so  the  slower  and  more  tedious  process  of  propagation  by  cuttings 
can  be  dispensed  with.  It  keeps  its  dwarf  compact  form  as  well. 
This  was  illustrated  a  short  time  ago  by  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson 
and  Son,  exhibiting  a  panfull  of  it  struck  from  cuttings,  and  another 
raised  from  seed.  Growers  have  only  to  seed  from  the  dwarfest  plants,  to 
ensure  its  maintaining  its  character. 


-  Che  Stem-pruning  of  Conifers  has  lately  been  recommended  by 

Mr.  McNab  (Gravel.,  i.,  878),  with  the  view  of  imparting  increased  vigour  to 
the  leading  shoots.  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  ( Gard .  Chron.,  1867,  1167),  in  com¬ 
menting  on  this  recommendation,  says,  “As  a  rule,  don’t  adopt  it,  in 
pleasure  grounds,”  and  he  adds  that  “  One  great  and  charming  distinction 


between  trees  in  a  park,  and  trees  in  a  pleasure  ground,  is,  that  while  the  latter  should  kiss 
the  turf,  the  former  should — must,  in  fact,  he  pruned  up  to,  or  beyond  the  browsing  line.  I 
do  not  find  that  the  extension  of  the  lower  branches  of  Conifers  interferes  with  the  growth 
of  their  leaders,  the  vertical  position  of  the  latter  seeming  to  insure  a  full  flow  of  sap  into 
them.  Several  of  the  Ficeas,  however,  such  as  P.  Pinsapo ,  P.  cephalonica,  and  P.  Norcl- 
manniana,  may  require  occasional  branch-pruning,  as  at  times  some  of  these  threaten  to 
rival  the  leaders.  Such  branches  may  be  shortened-back  with  positive  benefit  to  the  tree, 
and  this  is  all  the  pruning  that  ought  to  be  given  to  Conifers  in  gardens  or  pleasure  grounds. 

-  JHtk  Stevenson,  whose  death  you  recorded  last  month,  devoted 

much  attention  to  the  improvement  of  vegetables.  A  few  months  before 

his  death  he  wrote  to  me  thus  : — “  I  send  you  the  best  early  Broccoli  and  the 

best  late  one.  The  former  (White  Cape),  I  have  saved  from  selected  heads 

for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  By  saving  all  the  late  Mammoth  Cauliflowers  likely  to 
flower,  and  putting  in  full-grown  early-sown  plants  into  a  three-light  frame  with  a  little 
bottom  heat,  I  have  had  either  the  one  or  the  other  for  use  all  the  year  round.  The  Wat  erloo 
is  the  very  best  late  Broccoli  I  have  ever  seen.”  It  is  unprofitable  to  seedsmen  and  per¬ 
plexing  to  gardeners,  to  have  so  many  so-called  varieties  of  Broccoli,  and  it  is  quite  refresh¬ 
ing  to  think  that  with  only  two  sorts  of  Broccoli  and  one  of  Cauliflower  a  succession  of 
these  can  be  had  throughout  the  year. — W.  M. 

- 3Two  fine  specimens  of  the  Chilian  Jubaea  spectabilis  in  the  Botanic 

Garden  of  Montpellier,  have  perfectly  withstood  a  temperature  of  10°  F., 
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though  they  are  as  yet  hut  young  plants,  and  have  not  formed  a  stipes. 
Both  form  handsome  tufts  of  bright  green  leaves,  8  to  5  feet  in  height. 

-  (Golden  Queen  Fuchsia  is  very  similar  in  the  colour  of  its  leaves 

to  Mrs.  Pollock  Pelargonium.  It  is  a  good  grower,  hut  blooms  very 

sparingly,  and  the  most  attractive  feature  of  the  plant  is  its  large  tricolor 

leaves,  which  are  perfectly  unique  amongst  Fuchsias.  Golden  Fleece  is 

also  strictly  a  "bedding  variety,  with  most  attractive  bronze  yellow  foliage ;  it  stands  all 
kinds  of  weather  throughout  the  summer  season  well,  and  forms  a  really  beautiful  minia¬ 
ture  golden  hedge,  from  6  to  1 0  inches  high,  and  about  as  much  through.  For  effect  as  a 
yellow  ribbon  line,  Mr.  Cannell  states  that  it  far  exceeds  any  Pelargonium  for  effect. 

-  ^Eiiose  who  make  a  speciality  of  spring  gardening  will  be  interested 

in  some  pretty  seedling  Primroses  Mr.  William  Paul  produced  at  one  of 

the  Meetings  of  the  Floral  Committee.  They  were  the  progeny  from  the 

sixth  or  seventh  year  of  seeding,  and  to  very  novel  and  even  curious  forms, 

were  added  stout  and  smooth-edged  flowers.  Mr.  Paul’s  aim  is  to  induce  by  successional 
seeding  each  flower  to  produce  the  hue  of  colour  of  its  parent ;  he  finds  each  year  a  larger 
proportion  of  flowers  representing  the  colour  of  the  seed  parent,  and  has,  therefore 
reasonable  hope  of  success. — R.  D. 

- Us  the  time  for  the  general  planting  of  Potatos  is  near  at  hand, 

those  who  are  anxious  to  have  fine  samples,  free  from  disease,  will  find 
their  labour  well  repaid  by  using  new  soil  of  good  quality  mixed  with 
wood  ashes  and  a  little  soot ;  if  wood  ashes  are  not  easily  procured,  char¬ 
coal  is  a  good  substitute.  The  carbon  acts  as  a  preventive.' — J.  W. 

- C£ham.®rops  excelsa,  the  Chinese  Hemp  Palm,  has  recently  borne 

perfect  seeds,  both  at  Montpellier  and  at  Bordeaux.  At  Montpellier  a  female 

plant  produced  fifteen  spikes  of  bloom  ;  pollen-bearing  flowers  were  brought 

from  another  plant  some  fifteen  leagues  off,  and  the  female  plant  thereupon 

became  laden  with  thousands  of  berries  so  arranged  as  to  resemble  enormous  bunches  of 
grapes,  nearly  three  feet  in  length,  The  berries  are  reniform  or  spheroidal,  about  the  size  of 
a  large  pea,  black,  and  covered  with  a  fine  bloom. 

#bittiarg. 

-  J$U\  W.  E.  Seemann,  who  was  well  known  to  botanists  as  having 

been  for  ten  years  associated  with  his  brother  Bertliold  in  the  editorship  of 
the  “  Bonplandia,”  died  at  Hanover  on  the  3rd  of  March. 

-  JHt,  C.  W.  Crocker,  died  at  Torquay,  on  the  19th  of  February, 

aged  35.  He  was  for  some  time  foreman  at  Kew,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  as  an  energetic  cultivator,  but  wTas  compelled  to  resign  his  post  on 
account  of  ill-health,  and  returned  to  Chichester,  where  he  succeeded  his 
father  in  the  office  of  verger.  He  w7as  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  gar¬ 
dening  periodicals. 

- ■  JFtr.  E.  Tucker,  of  Margate,  whose  name  is  so  intimately  con¬ 
nected  wfitli  the  Grape  mildew,  Oidiurn  Tuckeri,  which  was  first  discovered 
by  him,  and  named  in  compliment  to  his  skill  in  recognising  the  cause  of 
so  fearful  a  malady,  died  at  Margate,  on  the  9th  of  March. 


' . 
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AURICULA  COLONEL  CHAMPNEYS. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

'HIS  remarkably  fine  Auricula  was  raised  from  the  variety  called 
Chapman’s  Sophia,  fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  Lightbody’s  Richard 
Headly.  It  belongs  to  the  grey-edged  class,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  large  showy  pips,  the  ground  colour  of  which  is  a  bright 
violet,  partaking  of  the  shade  of  colour  met  with  in  Sophia,  while 
the  eye  and  paste  are  very  round.  The  truss  of  flowers  is  large,  bold, 
and  attractive,  indicating  a  free  habit  of  growth  and  a  robust  constitution. 
We  learn,  moreover,  that  it  is  a  variety  which  increases  freely.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  this  will  become  a  standard  variety,  for  it  is  not 
only  very  distinct,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  attractive  flowers  in  the 
Slough  collection. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Turner  for  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to  our 
readers  the  accompanying  portrait  of  this  fine  novelty,  our  sketch  of  which 
was  prepared  last  year,  when  an  award  of  a  first-class  certificate  was  made 
to  it  at  one  of  the  spring  shows  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society.  It  has  been 
shown  again  this  season,  on  two  occasions  in  great  beauty,  on  one  of  which 
a  further  award  was  made  to  it.  M. 


THE  ROSES  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  APRIL  18th. 

Y  far  the  most  beautiful,  interesting,  and  extensive  spring  show  ever 
witnessed  was  that  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  held  at 
South  Kensington  on  the  18th  of  last  month.  It  was  indeed  a  high 
festival  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers.  All  the  doughty  champions  of 
the  Rose  were  there.  Three  tiers  of  plants,  forming  a  bank  several 
yards  in  length  in  the  western  arcade,  produced  a  brilliant  and  imposing 
effect,  and  the  spot  was  densely  packed  throughout  the  later  hours  of  the 
afternoon  by  a  crowd  of  distinguished  and  admiring  visitors.  And  well 
it  might  be  so,  for  they  who  missed  seeing  these  Roses  missed  one  of 
the  grandest  and  most  interesting  of  recent  Rose  shows.  The  plants 
were  for  the  most  part  well  grown — with  the  exception  of  Bouton  d’Or, 
Napoleon  III.,  and  one  or  two  others,  admirably  grown.  The  flowers 
were  of  large  size  and  finely  formed,  and  they  retained  their  freshness 
till  the  last  hour.  To  my  fancy,  exhibited  Roses  at  the  end  of  June  and 
beginning  of  July  seldom  bear  comparison  with  these  children  of  spring, 
which  are  moved  and  placed  under  the  manifest  advantages  of  a  cooler 
atmosphere. 

The  new  Roses  were  naturally  most  closely  scrutinised  by  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  this  flower.  Of  the  twenty-four  new 
varieties  recommended  by  me  in  the  Florist  (p.  4,  5),  twenty  were  exlii* 
3rd  Ser. — 1.  F 
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bited ;  and  of  the  remaining  four,  which  are  very  scarce,  two  are  known 
to  be  of  first-rate  quality.  Of  the  novelties  of  1867  I  saw  but  one, 
Madame  la  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  and  this  was  really  new — new  in  colour, 
new  in  character,  and  promising  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  of  recent  Roses. 
The  colour  is  a  delicate  soft  rose,  shaded  with  white,  the  petals  are  large, 
thick,  smooth,  and  beautifully  rounded,  and  the  flower  very  large.  I  saw 
this  Rose  with  the  grower  at  Lyons  last  year,  and  marked  it  as  the  best 
I  had  seen  on  that  journey.  Monsieur  Furtado  was  in  great  beauty ;  in 
one  instance  the  flowers  perfect  in  form,  the  colour  (sulphur)  clear,  full, 
and  spotless.  Souvenir  de  Monsieur  Boll  was  one  of  the  best  Roses  in  the 
exhibition,  the  flowers  reddish  cerise,  large,  full,  and  of  perfect  form  and 
colour.  The  constitution  of  this  Rose  also  appears  good,  and  the  habit 
vigorous.  Madame  Margottin  was  another  gem,  and  no  lover  of  Roses 
could  look  at  it  without  wishing  to  possess  it.  The  hues  in  this  instance 
were  cream  colour,  with  dark  citron  centres ;  the  flowers,  for  a  Tea  Rose, 
large,  and  of  good  shape,  and  the  plant  of  good  constitution.  Mdlle. 
Annie  Wood  held  her  own  against  all  rivals  of  her  complexion,  clear  red, 
a  large,  pale,  and  well-formed  flower.  Madeleine  Nonin  was  in  fine  trim, 
the  large  globes  of  rosy  pink  flowers  attracting  much  notice,  although  the 
colour  was  in  some  instances  pronounced  objectionable;  it  is,  however, 
distinct,  something  in  the  way  of  Baron  Gonella,  and  in  my  judgment 
desirable.  Paid  Verdier,  a  bright  dark  Rose,  was  good,  but  probably  at 
present  not  a  very  good  autumn  Rose.  Charles  Verdier,  with  flowers  of 
a  rosy  flesh  colour,  promises  great  things,  and  will  doubtless  become  a 
standard  variety.  Horace  Vernet  was  also  beautiful,  velvety  red  shaded 
with  dark  crimson,  the  petals  broad  and  round,  the  flowers  large  and  full. 
Madame  George  Paul  is  a  dark  Beauty  of  Waltham,  large,  full,  and  very 
showy.  Madame  Rival  was  pretty  and  promising,  and  likely  to  be  even 
better  grown  out  of  doors  than  under  glass,  the  colour  pale  glossy  rose,  the 
flowers  large,  and  of  good  form.  Frangois  Treyve  took  a  position  for  size 
and  brilliancy  of  colour,  dark  shining  scarlet,  quite  in  advance  of  his 
compeers.  The  flowers  were  in  this  instance  wanting  in  smoothness,  but 
this  might  be,  and  probably  was,  an  occasional  rather  than  a  fixed  feature. 
Monsieur  Plaisangon,  a  large  well-shaped  purple  Rose,  was  also  worthy  of 
especial  notice.  Antoine  Bucher,  dark  red,  and  Thorin,  bright  rose,  were 
also  good. 

Turning  to  the  older  varieties  -which  formed  the  greater  bulk  of  the  Show,  the  flesh- 
coloured  Caroline  de  Sansal  was  shown  in  the  most  perfect  state,  with  many  large,  finely- 
shaped  flowers,  without  spot  or  blemish.  Elizabeth  Yigneron,  rosy  pink,  had  some  score  of 
flowers,  two  over  6  inches  in  diameter.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  this  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  autumn  Roses  out  of  doors.  Celine  Forestier,  pale  yellow,  was  in  beautiful 
condition,  in  several  instances  the  plants  covered  with  bloom,  the  branches  drooping 
with  the  load  of  flowers.  Beauty  of  Waltham,  cherry  colour  to  carmine,  was  as  large, 
clear,  and  lovely  as  ever.  Madame  de  St.  Joseph,  salmon  pink,  had  numerous  oval-shaped 
flowers,  distinct  in  colour,  and  very  beautiful.  Madame  Willermoz  creamy  white  with 
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salmon  centre,  was  also  good,  and  must  still  be  considered  one  of  the  very  best  of  pale 
Roses.  Of  other  old  hinds  Francois  Lacharme,  carmine;  Victor  Verdier,  rose;  Anna 
Alexieff,  rose ;  Leopold  Hausburg,  carmine  and  purple  ;  President,  rosy  salmon ;  and  Comtesse 
de  Brassard,  a  Tea  Bose,  with  large  well-formed  cupped  yellow  flowers,  were  among  the  best 

Of  cut  Eoses,  of  wliich  there  were  ten  boxes,  Triomphe  de  Guillot  fils, 
a  salmon-coloured  Tea  Eose,  was  large,  pale  in  colour  and  finely  formed. 
Of  other  Noisettes  and  Teas,  Celine  Forestier,  Lamarque,  Solfaterre,  Cloth 
of  Gold,  Marechal  Niel,  Alba  rosea,  Souvenir  d’Elise,  Devoniensis,  Enfant 
de  Lyon,  and  Gloire  de  Dijon  were  shown  in  fine  condition,  the  unex¬ 
panded  buds  of  the  latter  as  large  as  swans’  eggs.  Among  other  cut  Eoses, 
differing  from  those  already  noted  as  having  been  shown  in  pots,  Mdlle. 
Tlierese  Levet,  pink;  Princess  of  Wales,  red  shaded  with  bright  purple; 
Madame  Derrieux  Donville,  glossy  rose  ;  Comtesse  de  Jaucourt,  rosy  flesh 
colour ;  and  Baronne  Haussman,  carmine,  were  the  most  remarkable, 
Waltham  Cross,  London,  N.  William  Paul,. 


GERMINATION  OF  GENTIANA  ACAULIS. 

'T  would  be  a  curious  inquiry  how  many  hundreds — shall  we  say 
thousands  ? — of  packets  of  seed  of  this  popular  perennial  are  annually 
sown  without  yielding  a  single  plant  in  return.  Certain  it  is  that 
failure  is  the  rule,  and  success  the  exception ;  and  yet  no  plant  may 
be  more  readily  raised  if  the  requisite  conditions  are  complied  with. 
Amateurs  are  in  general  too  apt  to  assume  that,  because  many  perennials 
are  readily  and  easily  raised  from  seeds,  any  failure  to  germinate  can  only 
arise  from  defective  quality.  There  are,  however,  a  considerable  number 
of  plants  of  this  class,  the  seeds  of  which  appear  by  keeping  to  become  so 
indurated,  that  they  will  never  germinate  if  sown  in  the  ordinary  way  ;  and 
of  these  the  Gentiana  acaulis  is  a  notable  example.  It  is  true  the  difficulty 
in  question  may  to  a  great  extent  be  obviated  by  sowing  the  seeds  as  soon 
as  ripe,  or  very  soon  after  maturity,  but  in  the  case  of  seeds  which  have 
been  kept  through  the  winter  for  vending  in  spring,  and  which  constitute 
by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  bulk  sold,  some  other  procedure  is  indispensable. 

The  remedy  I  have  to  suggest  is  the  very  old  and  simple  one,  of  a  pre¬ 
liminary  steeping  in  cold  or  tepid  water.  In  the  case  of  the  Gentiana 
acaulis  this  steeping  may  be  prolonged  to  two  or  even  three  days  without 
injury  to  the  seed.  The  water  should  then  be  drained  off  as  much  as 
possible,  and  a  pinch  of  dry  silver  sand  mixed  with  the  seed  to  absorb 
excess  of  moisture,  the  sowing  being  then  completed  in  the  ordinary  wray. 
During  the  summer  months  the  seed  pan  will  need  the  usual  routine  at¬ 
tention  of  watering,  weeding,  and  shading  ;  but  the  amateur  must  not 
expect  seedlings  before  the  end  of  the  following  winter,  about  which  time 
there  will  be  a  general  upheaving  of  the  soil,  indicating  the  resurrection  of 
the  seeds.  It  will  often  happen  that  during  the  autumn  and  winter  the 
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soil  will  become  more  or  less  coated  with  liverwort  and  moss,  which  if  left 
undisturbed  would  seriously  impede  the  growth  of  the  seeds.  It  is,  there¬ 
fore,  a  good  plan  to  sow  these  so  deeply — say  one-third  of  an  inch,  that  at 
the  end  of  January  the  surface  soil  with  its  incrustations  may  be  com¬ 
pletely  skinned  without  injury  to  the  seed,  and  if  the  latter  should  by  the 
operation  be  unduly  exposed,  a  thin  covering  of  fresh  soil  may  be  given. 
By  the  above  method  with  ordinary  care  success  is  certain,  and  I  may  add, 
that  with  some  modification,  it  is  equally  applicable  to  many  other  plants 
of  reputed  obstinate  growth,  to  which  I  am  unable  now  specially  to  refer. 

Ipswich.  W.  Thompson. 


NEW  HYBRIDS  OF  COLEUS. 


^DmR.  BAUSE,  the  foreman  in  the  plant  department  at  Chiswick,  has 
^JJTD|I  been  very  successful  in  an  attempt  to  produce  hybrids  of  the  Coleus 
family.  A  considerable  number  has  been  raised,  the  materials 
operated  on  being  the  following: — C.  Verscliaffeltii  as  the  seed¬ 
bearing  parent,  was  fertilised  by  C.  Veitcliii,  by  C.  Gibsoni,  and  by 
C.  Blumei.  The  novel  forms  which  have  been  produced  range  in  two  series, 
the  one  having  plane  crenated  leaves,  as  in  C.  Veitcliii,  and  the  other 
having  inciso-dentate  frilled  leaves,  as  in  C.  Verscliaffeltii.  The  following 
selected  kinds  have  been  recently  offered  for  sale  by  auction,  and  realised 
upwards  of  £890  :  — 


Plane-Leaved  Series. 

C.  Berkeleyi  (Verscliaffeltii  x  Veitchii) :  leaves  rich,  velvety  chocolate  purple,  the  tips 
of  the  crenatures  only  being  green.  A  beautiful  and  richly  coloured  plant,  in  which  nearly 
the  whole  surface  is  of  a  velvety  purple  hue,  which  is  well  displayed,  from  the  flatness  of  the 
foliage. 

C.  Marshallii  (Verschaffeltii  x  Veitchii)  :  leaves  rich  chocolate  purple,  the  base  of  the 
midrib  and  the  crenatures  green,  so  as  just  to  form  a  narrow  green  margin.  This  has  the 
green  edge  more  apparent  than  in  C.  Berkeleyi. 

C.  Saundersii  (Verschaffeltii  x  Veitchii) :  leaves  deep  chocolate  purple  in  the  centre, 
somewhat  mottled  and  of  a  pale  bronzy  tint  towards  the  edge,  which  has  a  broadish  band  of 
green  broken  through  with  purplish  bronzy  reticulations.  The  broader  mottled  green  and 
bronze  margin  brings  this  near  to  C.  Veitchii,  to  which  it  is,  however,  far  superior  in  beauty. 

C.  Dixii  (Verschaffeltii  x  Veitchii) :  leaves  dark  chocolate  purple  in  the  centre,  feather¬ 
ing  out  through  the  broadish  bright  green  margin,  which  is  nearly  an  inch  wide,  the  cre¬ 
natures  narrowly  purple-edged.  A  very  brightly  coloured  and  effective  sort,  from  the  strong 
contrast  between  the  rich  green  and  purple. 

C.  Ruckeri  (Verschaffeltii  x  Gibsoni) :  leaves  deep  purple  throughout  on  both  surfaces. 
A  fine  sturdy- growing  dark-leaved  sort,  having  very  much  the  colour  of  Perilla  nankinensis. 

C.  Murrayi  (Verschaffeltii  x  Gibsoni)  :  leaves  green,  pinnately  marked  along  the 
principal  veins  with  bars  of  dark  purple,  which  sometimes  coalesce,  the  rest  of  the  surface 
showing  through  from  beneath  the  purple  reticulations,  which  are  also  evenly  and  strongly 
marked  on  the  under  surface.  A  more  evenly  and  more  fully  coloured  form  of  C.  Gibsoni. 


Frilled-Leaved  Series. 

C.  Bausei  (Verschaffeltii  x  Veitchii)  :  leaves  of  a  rich  velvety  chocolate  purple,  green 
towards  the  base,  and  at  the  extreme  margin.  A  fine  distinct-looking  plant,  richly  coloured, 
the  dark  colour  nicely  relieved  by  the  slight  green  margin,  which  lightens  up  the  whole 
plant. 

C.  Scottii  (Verschaffeltii  x  Gibsoni) :  leaves  bright  green,  everywhere  traversed  by  deep 
purple  veins,  here  and  there  coalescing  into  blotches,  the  under  surface  similarly  marked, 
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but  brighter.  A  very  distinct  and  elegant  plant,  having  the  markings  of'  a  deep  tint  [of 
purple,  but  well  relieved  by  the  green  spaces  between  the  dark-coloured  reticulations. 

C.  Clabkei  (Verschaffeltii  x  Gibsoni) :  leaves  green  above,  with  the  edges  of  the  teeth 
purple,  and  showing  through  the  dark  purple  venation  with  which  the  under  surface  is 
almost  everywhere  marked.  One  of  the  darker-tinted  sorts,  having  the  markings  of  the  reticu¬ 
lated  character. 

C.  Batemanii  (Verschaffeltii  x  Gibsoni) :  leaves  deep  purple  above  and  beneath,  here 
and  there  very  slightly  mottled  with  green.  This  variety  may  be  regarded  as  the  incised 
counterpart  of  C.  Ruckeri,  having  almost  self-coloured  deep  purple  leaves. 

C.  Wilsoni  (Verschaffeltii  x  Veitchii) :  leaves  of  a  rich  velvety  chocolate,  shaded  with 
purple,  the  base  of  the  leaf  and  the  teeth  slightly  tipped  with  the  same  colour.  A  very  elegant 
mottled  sort. 

C.  Reevesii  (Verschaffeltii  x  Blumei)  ;  leaves  green,  mottled  with  bronze  and  purple, 
sparingly  dotted  towards  the  base,  and  laid  on  in  close  reticulations  and  patches  towards  the 
edge,  the  centre  being  deeply  tinted  and  entirely  of  a  dark  colour,  and  the  teeth  green,  with 
narrow  purple  edges.  T.  M. 


PINUS  LINDLEYANA. 

’HIS  bold  robust-babited  Pinus,  always  brings  to  my  mind  the  man 
after  wliom  it  is  named.  I  never  pass  the  tree  without  thinking  of 
Dr.  Lindley,  one  of  the  most  scientific,  clever  men  of  our  time. 

We  have  here  a  very  nice  tree  of  this  noble,  long-leaved,  distinct 
Pine,  which,  as  I  have  said  is  robust,  and  of  a  romantic  habit  of 
growth.  Its  young  wood  is  during  winter  of  a  beautiful  bronze  or  copper 
colour,  as  also  is  the  sheath  of  its  leaves,  which  is  above  an  inch  in  length. 
The  leaves  themselves  are  from  8  to  10  inches  long,  and  generally  five  in  a 
sheath,  growing  all  round  the  branch,  stiff,  robust,  and  erect,  of  a  dark 
bluish  green.  The  tree  is  altogether  very  handsome  in  appearance,  espe¬ 
cially  on  a  beautiful  sunny  morning  or  evening  with  a  waft  of  wind.  Here 
it  is  established  in  rather  a  sheltered  situation,  and  stands  pretty  wrell ;  but 
in  many  places  I  fear  it  would  be  found  too  tender. 

Bicton  Gardens.  James  Barnes. 


COLOURED-LEAVED  BEDDING  PLANTS. 


Qt^XPERIENCE  is  the  best  teacher  as  to  the  merits  of  bedding  plants. 
As,  therefore,  the  time  will  soon  come  for  propagating  for  the  coming 

f  season,  I  offer  a  few  observations  based  on  my  own  experience  during 
the  past  season.  Plants  which  prove  a  failure  in  one  garden  will 
often  do  altogether  as  well  in  another,  for  soil,  situation,  and 
management  have  much  to  do  with  the  success  of  flower-garden  plants. 

Coleus  Verschaffeltii  disappointed  me  very  much,  some  four  or  five  years 
ago,  and  I  quite  gave  up  growing  it  for  bedding.  In  July,  1866,  however, 
on  a  show  day  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  what  a  grand  thing  it  was,  as  growing  in  the  large  vase  there.  I 
saw  it  also  on  the  same  day  at  Battersea  Park  in  such  beautiful  condition, 
that  I  was  induced  to  inquire  about  the  management  of  the  plants,  and  I 
learned  that  they  were  grown  and  shifted-on  into  32-sized  pots  then  plunged , 
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instead  of  being  turned  out,  after  all  tlie  other  plants  were  put  in  their 
summer  quarters.  On  the  first  week  in  June,  1867,  I  filled  two  raised  beds 
as  follows  :  In  the  centre  of  each  was  a  standard  Heliotrope  4  feet  high ; 
around  this,  nearly  filling  the  bed,  was  the  Coleus  plunged  in  pots ;  and 
for  an  edging  I  planted  the  white  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  to  hang  down 
over  the  stones  with  which  the  beds  were  raised.  Thus  treated,  the  Coleus 
was  everything  that  could  be  desired,  maintaining  that  beautiful  velvety 
appearance  that  I  had  previously  seen  in  the  London  gardens  until  de¬ 
stroyed  by  frost  at  the  end  of  October. 

The  It  'esine  Herbstii  has  pleased  me  very  much  as  a  bedder.  I  selected 
rather  a  favourable  bed  for  it,  in  the  coolest  part  of  the  garden,  and  filled 
the  centre  with  variegated  Veronica,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  double  row 
of  the  Iresine  for  an  edging.  As  both  the  Veronica  and  the  Iresine  are 
thirsty  subjects,  they  got  a  good  watering  about  twice  a-week,  which  made 
them  grow  freely.  The  foliage  was  very  striking.  The  light  variegation 
of  the  Veronica  added  very  much  to  the  effect  of  the  rich  crimson  of  the 
Iresine,  which  is  of  quite  a  distinct  colour  from  the  Coleus. 

The  Amaranthus  melancholicus  ruber  I  have  quite  given  up.  Last  season 
I  tried  A.  bicolor  and  A.  tricolor ,  as  well  as  melancholicus ;  but  I  find  them 
all  very  impatient  of  wet,  and  they  are  the  first  plants  in  the  garden  to  be 
cut  down  by  the  autumn  frosts. 

The  Golden-leaved  Honeysuckle  ( Lonicera  aureo-reticulata ),  I  find  a  very 
pleasing  and  striking  plant  for  an  edging  around  a  bed  filled  with  the  Pelar¬ 
gonium  named  Brilliant.  With  us  it  is  quite  hardy  ;  it  has  been  planted 
in  the  same  bed  about  four  years,  and  is  trained  on  wires  about  6  inches 
high  and  kept  stopped.  It  requires  a  little  management  to  keep  it  neat, 
but  it  is  then  telling  throughout  the  summer  months. 

Elsenham  Hall  Gardens .  William  Plester. 


ROOT  CULTURE  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

UITE  agreeing  with  Mr.  Fish  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  we  secure  a  healthy  root  action  in  our  fruit  trees,  I  yet  differ 
@/(c>  from  him  entirely  in  thinking  it  necessary  that  we  should  give  up 
w  our  wall  borders  wholly  for  that  purpose.  No  :  the  sacrifice  is  far 
too  great,  and  such  as  would,  I  think,  make  most  persons  pause  before 
building  garden  walls  to  enclose  ground  of  which,  in  some  cases,  the  twelfth 
part,  and  that,  too,  the  most  valuable  for  the  purpose,  would  not  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  growing  of  vegetables.  Let  the  healthy  medium  be  increased 
in  depth,  and  all  other  circumstances  being  equal,  I  question  much  if  a 
perceptible  difference  could  be  seen  in  a  cropped  and  uncropped  border, 
provided  that  too  long  an  interval  is  not  allowed  to  elapse  between  diggings, 
that  the  roots  may  not  at  any  time  be  liable  to  receive  too  great  a  check. 
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I  may  perhaps  he  accused  of  sounding  my  own  trumpet,  hut  in  support 
of  what  I  have  said  I  must  mention  that  we  have  at  this  place,  perhaps 
one  of  the  best  Peach  walls  in  the  kingdom,  from  which  we  never  fail  to 
get  a  full  crop  of  excellent  fruit.  Our  border  I  endeavour  to  get  dug  a  full 
spade’s  depth  twice  in  the  year,  and  on  it  I  grow  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  Peas, 
Beans — in  fact  anything  that  circumstances  may  require.  I  must  not  fail 
to  observe  that  we  give  the  trees  every  possible  attention  in  pruning,  dis¬ 
budding,  thinning  of  fruit,  and  syringing.  We  are  also  careful  about 
netting  in  spring  to  protect  the  blossom  from  frost,  the  details  of  which 
I  shall  be  pleased  hereafter  to  communicate. 

Gopsall  Hall ,  Ather stone.  Emanuel  Sage. 


PROPAGATION  OF  CENTAUREA  CANDIDISSIMA. 


fT  seems  almost  superfluous  to  attempt  to  advance  anything  new  con¬ 
cerning  this  useful  plant,  so  much  has  been  written  of  late  respect- 

fing  it ;  but  there  are  one  or  two  important  points  which  have  not,  I 
think,  been  noticed  by  other  writers,  and  which  some  of  the  numerous 
readers  of  the  Florist  may  be  glad  to  be  made  acquainted  with.  In 
briefly  describing  our  method  of  propagation,  I  will  simply  state  that  about 
the  beginning  of  January  we  place  the  old  iflants  in  a  temperature  of  from 
55°  to  60°  and  as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of  growing,  the  tops  of  the  shoots 
are  pinched-off,  and  a  few  of  the  leaves  removed.  This  will  induce  them 
to  throw  out  a  succession  of  side  shoots,  and  as  soon  as  these  shoots  have 
made  four  or  five  leaves,  they  are  stripped — not  cut  off,  and  inserted  singly 
in  2-inch  pots,  and  placed  in  the  propagating  house.  Now,  the  placing  the 
cuttings  singly  in  small  pots  is  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to  direct  special 
attention.  Some  cultivators  advocate  placing  several  cuttings  in  a  pot  or 
pan ;  but  when  taken  out  to  be  potted-off,  most  of  the  roots  are  certain  to 
be  broken  in  the  operation,  so  weakly  are  they  attached  to  the  stem ; 
whereas  if  placed  one  in  a  pot,  as  described,  they  can  be  transferred  to 
larger  pots  without  receiving  the  least  check,  consequently  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  trouble  is  saved. 

As  soon  as  the  cuttings  have  tolerably  well  filled  the  2-inch  pots  with 
roots  they  are  shifted  into  4|-inch  ones,  using  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf 
mould,  sand,  and  a  little  peat.  They  are  again  placed  in  a  temperature  of 
60°  till  they  get  firmly  established,  when  they  are  removed  to  cold  frames, 
and  kept  moderately  close  for  a  week  or  so.  Here  they  remain  until  the 
middle  of  May,  when  they  are  plunged  in  their  summer  quarters  in  the 
flower  garden.  We  never  turn  them  out  of  pots.  This  is  done  to  prevent 
the  roots  being  broken  off  when  taken  up  in  the  autumn,  which  is  as  likely 
to  occur  as  when  they  are  taken  out  of  the  cutting  pot  or  pan  ;  moreover, 
the  plants  winter  better. 
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To  grow  it  to  perfection,  this  plant  should  occupy  a  dry  and  sunny 
position.  This  is  important,  as  few  plants  are  so  impatient  of  damp  and 
stagnant  air,  and  I  believe  that  the  want  of  a  dry  and  airy  situation  is 
often  the  cause  of  the  leaves  becoming  brown  and  decayed.  In  confirma¬ 
tion  of  this,  I  may  state  that  we  had  it  in  charming  condition  in  small 
round  beds  last  season ;  while  but  a  few  yards  distant,  where  it  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  an  inner  hand  to  a  large  circular  bed,  and  was  not  so  much 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  air,  some  of  the  leaves  became  quite  brown,  clearly 
indicating  that  more  sun  and  air  were  required.  The  small  round  beds 
referred  to  were  planted  alternately  with  Coleus  Verschaffelti,  and  were 
most  effective,  even  at  a  long  distance,  looking  like  cushions  of  crimson 
velvet  between  groups  of  silver  plumes.  I  fear  I  have  trespassed  too  much 
on  your  valuable  space,  hut  having  heard  it  intimated  that  some  of  our 
great  “  bedders-out  ”  contemplate  discarding  this  indispensable  plant  from 
their  flower  gardens,  I  felt  anxious  to  bring  our  mode  of  treatment,  which 
has  always  been  a  successful  one,  under  their  notice. 

The  Gardens ,  Cobliam.  Hall.  R.  Budd. 


THE  POT  MARIGOLD. 

*JTH  a  dwarfer  habit,  and  with  a  more  lengthened  blooming  season, 
I  am  under  the  impression  that  this  old  annual  would  take  first 
rank  as  a  yellow  bedder,  and  where  Calceolarias  fail  it  would  make 
no  mean  substitute.  I  planted  two  long  lines  of  it  here  this  season, 
and  for  some  weeks  they  were  indeed  most  dazzling,  forming  as 
fine  an  object  as  anything  in  the  garden.  Some  of  the  plants  produced 
beautiful  blooms,  as  double  and  as  finely  formed  as  a  perfect  Ranunculus. 
Where  time  is  at  command,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  blooming  season  would 
be  prolonged  to  a  considerable  extent  by  picking  of  the  seed  heads.  I  hope 
some  of  our  great  annual  improvers  will  take  it  in  hand,  and  improve  it  to 
the  same  extent  they  have  done  various  other  common  annuals,  this  being 
one  everybody  can  grow. 

Wrotham  Park.  John  Edlington. 


SEASONABLE  GARDENING  HINTS.— MAY. 

HERE  is  no  other  month  in  which  a  gardener  has  to  attend  to  so 
many  and  such  important  matters  as  during  the  month  of  May.  In¬ 
doors  and  out-doors  everything  requires  prompt  action  and  unceasing 
attention,  in  order  to  ensure  success.  Delay  or  neglect  now,  will 
result  in  failure  more  or  less. 

As  soon  as  the  pits  and  frames  are  cleared  of  the  “bedding”  plants, 
they  should  be  got  ready  for  other  purposes.  They  may  be  appropriated 
either  to  the  growth  of  tender  annuals,  or  the  growth  of  softwooded  plants 
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for  summer  and  autumn  decoration,  or  used  for  young  specimens  of  hard- 
wooded  greenhouse  plants,  or  for  the  growth  of  Cucumbers  or  Melons. 

All  plants  in-doors  will  now  need  great  attention  in  watering  ;  they 
must  on  no  account  be  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  water,  neither  must 
they  have  too  much  given  them.  Plants  not  in  flower  should  he  occasion¬ 
ally  syringed.  No  insects  must  be  allowed  to  establish  themselves  on 
any  plants.  If  they  do  they  will  soon  multiply,  and  the  difficulty  of  dis¬ 
lodging  them  will  be  greater.  All  young  plants  potted  early  in  the  season 
will  now  he  growing  away  freely,  and  will  require  some  attention  in  stop¬ 
ping  the  shoots,  and  in  tying-out  and  training  to  the  desired  form.  I  must 
again  urge  the  necessity  of  giving  all  the  air  possible  that  the  state  of  the 
weather  will  permit.  Insects,  plants  “  drawn  up,”  weak  growth,  and  short¬ 
lived  specimens,  are  some  of  the  results  of  want  of  air  and  light.  As  soon 
as  the  flowers  of  Azaleas  and  other  greenhouse  plants  begin  to  fade,  they, 
should  be  all  picked  off  at  once. 

The  chief  work  in  the  flower  garden  the  latter  part  of  the  month  will 
he  putting  out  the  “bedding”  plants.  If  the  plants  have  been  properly 
hardened-off  (which  they  should  be),  this  work  maybe  commenced  after  the 
middle  of  the  month  should  the  weather  be  mild  and  favourable.  I  strongly 
recommend  deep  cultivation,  and  prefer  making  the  soil  of  good  depth  to 
using  too  much  manure.  If  the  soil  be  of  a  light  sandy  nature,  some 
manure  may  be  mixed  with  it  for  Variegated  Pelargoniums,  and  if  the  soil 
be  strong  and  heavy,  leaf  mould  may  be  added  to  it.  I  would  also  advise 
planting  deeply;  the  roots  will  soon  strike  downwards — their  natural 
tendency,  and  the  plants  will  by  the  middle  of  June,  when  some  people  are 
in  the  height  of  their  planting,  be  able  to  stand  the  hot  weather  without 
the  constant  use  of  the  watering  pot.  Mixed  borders  should  now  be  gone 
carefully  over,  all  plants  that  may  require  it  should  be  tied-up  neatly,  the 
borders  made  clean,  and  all  the  vacant  places  filled  up  with  Dahlias, 
Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  Salvias,  &c.  The  runners  of  Neapolitan  Violets  should 
now  be  taken  off  and  pricked-out  on  a  north  border,  about  a  foot  apart  every 
way ;  they  should  be  watered  occasionally  until  they  get  established. 

One  of  the  principal  operations  in  the  kitchen  garden  will  be  the  timely 
and  proper  thinning  of  all  the  young  growing  crops.  The  ground  between 
the  rows  must  be  kept  frequently  stirred  with  a  hoe.  Early  Potatos  must 
be  kept  well  eartlied-up  as  they  grow.  A  few  rows  of  early  Celery  should 
be  put  out,  and  a  quantity  of  young  plants  should  be  pricked-out  for  plant¬ 
ing  late.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  a  good  sowing  of  the  true  Wal- 
cheren  Cauliflower  should  be  made  for  next  autumn  and  winter  use. 
Spring-sown  Cauliflowers  and  Lettuces  should  be  planted.  Sowings  of 
Peas,  Broad  Beans,  Kidney  Beans,  Turnips,  Spinach,  and  Lettuces  should 
be  made,  to  come  into  use  after  those  sown  last  month. 

f  2 
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Fruit  trees  now  require  much  attention.  They  should  be  frequently 
looked  over,  and  the  shoots  properly  thinned,  shortened,  and  regulated  as 
they  may  require.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  it  must 
on  no  account  he  neglected.  Insects  are  very  troublesome  in  some  seasons, 
and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  keep  them  down.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
month  some  clean  straw  should  be  laid  between  the  Strawberry  plants,  to 
keep  the  fruit  clean  when  ripe. 

8  tour  ton,  M.  Saul. 


SNOW’S  WINTER  BROCCOLI. 

iMONGST  all  the  numerous  varieties  of  Broccoli,  I  know  of  none 
more  useful  than  this  excellent  variety,  coming  in  as  it  does  during 
the  winter  months,  if  the  weather  is  pretty  favourable.  To  give  a 
supply — say  from  the  1st  of  January  to  the  1st  of  March,  I  am  not 
awTare  that  we  have  another  kind  so  much  to  be  depended  upon. 
Of  course,  it  will  not  be  so  necessary  to  those  who  can  protect  a  good  stock 
of  Cauliflower.  I  congratulate  Mr.  Fish  on  his  success  in  keeping  his 
Walcheren  up  to  the  end  of  February.  I  believe  with  him  also,  that 
Walcheren  Broccoli  and  Walcheren  Cauliflower  are  one  and  the  same 
thing,  and  I  think  it  should  not  be  classed  with  Broccolis  at  all,  being  in 
my  opinion  a  true  Cauliflower. 

To  have  Snow’s  Broccoli  in  January,  it  should  be  sown  early  in  March 
on  a  warm  border,  or  in  a  seed  pan  under  glass,  pricked-off  early,  and 
treated  liberally  all  through  the  season. 

I  am  aware  that  this  variety  has  got  a  bad  name  with  some  cultivators, 
but  I  think  this  has  arisen  from  the  fact,  that  spurious  sorts  have  been  sent 
out  instead  of  the  true  one.  I  very  much  like  the  appearance  of  Cattell’s 
Eclipse,  it  grows  close  to  the  ground  and  promises  to  be  a  good  late 
Broccoli. 

Oakley  Park.  _  W.  Robins. 


BEURRE  NOUVELLE  BOUSSOCH  PEAR. 

’HIS  Pear  is  one  of  the  best  for  a  northern  locality  that  has  come 
under  my  notice  ;  and  as  it  is  not  generally  known,  its  useful  pro¬ 
perties  induce  me  to  bring  it  before  your  readers.  It  forms  a  fine 
handsome  tree  on  the  Pear  stock,  and  takes  well  to  a  check  by  root- 
pruning  if  too  rampant  in  growth.  On  the  Quince  stock  it  forms  a 
first-class  pyramid,  provided  the  Quince  thrives  naturally  in  the  locality. 
It  is  a  very  abundant  bearer.  When  the  crops  are  scanty  the  fruit  acquires 
a  large  size.  Tliinning-out  the  fruit  soon  after  they  are  set  rewards  the 
cultivator  by  the  superior  quality  of  the  produce,  which  in  most  gardens  is 
the  object  to  be  desired. 
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The  description  given  in  Hogg’s  “  Fruit  Manual”  of  Doyenne  Nouvelle 

Boussoch,  induced  me  to 
think  it  was  synonymous 
with  that  variety,  hut  it  dif¬ 
fers  from  it  by  being  dashed 
with  crimson,  the  russety 
dots  less  conspicuous,  with 
a  difference  in  the  stalk  and 
eye,  that  form  a  most  im¬ 
portant  feature  in  this  va¬ 
riety. 

Fruit  very  large,  round¬ 
ish  obovate.  Skin  lemon- 
coloured,  dashed  and  flaked 
with  crimson,  slightly 
speckled  with  russety  dots. 
Eye  small  for  the  size  of  the 
fruit.  Stalk  stout,  of  me¬ 
dium  length,  with  a  slight 
protuberance  on  one  side. 
Flesh  yellowish,  melting, 
and  very  juicy.  Ripe  in  October,  and  by  judicious  gathering  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  period  of  a  month  fit  for  table. 

This  variety  came  from  Jersey,  bearing  the  name  Beurre  Nouvelle 
Boussoch.  Under  what  other  names  it  may  be  known  I  cannot  tell.  It 
has  only  come  under  my  notice  in  one  garden ;  but  the  constitution  of  the 
tree,  and  its  general  good  bearing  qualities,  fit  it  for  general  cultivation 
either  in  the  orchard  or  the  garden. 

Wm.  Greenshields. 

[There  is  no  douht  that  Beurre  Nouvelle  Boussoch  and  Doyenne  Nouvelle  Boussoch 
are  the  same  as  Doyenne  Boussoch  of  the  “  Fruit  Manual.”  The  differences  you  indicate 
are  such  as  may  easily  he  accounted  for  by  change  of  climate  and  conditions  of  soil. — H.j 


DEEP  PLANTING. 

Y  attention  has  been  specially  called  to  an  article  on  this  subject 
by  Mr.  McBey  (p.  87),  which  has  been  considered  as  a  sort  of 
challenge  to  me  concerning  the  views  I  have  recently  advanced 
upon  root-culture.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  I  view  it  in  no  such 
light.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  examine  the  merits 
of  Mr.  McBey’ s  mode  of  planting.  It  must  be  premised  that  he  is  speak¬ 
ing  of  well-drained  soils  4  feet  deep,  and  of  a  mode  of  planting  suitable 
for  surface-cropping  in  the  usual  manner — viz.,  with  vegetables.  From 
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the  fact  that  he  recommends  the  soil  to  he  placed  sloping  to  the  stem  of 
the  tree,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  retention  of  water,  I  also  infer  that  Mr. 
McBey’s  soil  or  subsoil  may  he  of  a  dry  or  porous  nature.  If  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  his  case  are  as  here  presumed,  I  am  not  sure  that  he  really 
plants  too  deep. 

I  agree  that  “we  must  either  give  up  digging  and  cropping  the  fruit-tree 
borders,  or  else  put  the  proper  soil  down,  for  the  roots  should  be  below  in¬ 
stead  of  on  the  top.”  However,  I  do  not  exactly  see  how  by  encouraging 
the  roots  to  the  surface  we  are  thwarting  Nature,  nor  why  we  should  not 
mulch  them  when  there  with  rotten  manure,  to  prevent  them  from  being 
withered  with  drought  in  summer,  or  killed  with  cold  in  winter.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  certain  that  Nature  does  entice  roots  to  the  surface,  and 
guards  them  carefully  when  there  against  either  of  these  catastrophes,  by 
her  general  covering  of  shed  leaves. 

More  singular  still,  although  “Plant  deep,  deep,  deep,”  is  the  constant 
refrain  of  Mr.  McBey’s  paper,  it  does  not  appear  after  all  that  he  himself  is 
a  deep  planter.  He  spreads  his  roots  out  horizontally  on  a  firm,  smooth 
foundation,  within  1  foot  of  the  surface.  This  is  really  the  fleetest  possible 
planting  at  all  consistent  with  surface-cropping.  He  also  seems  to  forget 
that  roots  will  grow  upwards  as  well,  and  possibly  much  better  and  faster 
than  downwards.  It  is  a  misapplication  of  terms  to  call  a  root  bed  only 
12  inches  from  the  surface  a  deep,  deep  bed.  If,  as  this  writer  assures  us, 
the  ground  is  warmer  at  2£  feet  deep  than  at  1  foot,  and  warmth  is  so 
essential  to  the  due  discharge  of  the  winter  duties  of  the  roots,  why  was  not 
the  warmest  place  chosen  for  their  chief  field  of  labour  ?  [As  we  under¬ 
stand  him,  Mr.  McBey  recommends  placing  a  deep  bed  of  good  soil  beneath 
the  roots,  to  entice  them  downwards. — Ed.] 

If  Mr.  McBey  will  answer  these  questions,  I  may  endeavour  to  show, 
that  although  we  must  as  a  rule  (for  there  are  many  exceptions)  dig  deep  to 
find  the  gold,  we  must  plant,  not  deep  but  shallow  to  find  heavy  crops  of 
luscious  fruit. 

Hardwicke.  D.  T.  Fish. 

a  pansy  man  on  pansies. 


«AM  not  about  to  write  upon  the  culture  of  my  favourite  flower,  as  that 
has  been  done  so  often  ;  but  an  article  on  Pansies  by  my  friend  Mr. 

?J.  Walker,  of  Winton  (p.  87),  being  very  apropos  to  some  remarks  on 
the  exhibition  of  these  flowers,  jotted  down  by  me  a  short  time  ago 
in  connection  with  some  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  a  floral 
committee  in  Scotland,  that  I  have  thought  my  ideas  might  be  appreciated 
by  some  readers  of  the  Florist,  of  which,  doubtless,  many  are  Pansy- 
growers.  I  believe  that  Pansies  are  favourites  with  most  florists,  and 
generally  with  all  classes  of  visitors  at  floral  exhibitions,  at  which  it  will 
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be  observed  that  where  there  are  Pansies  staged,  there  will  be  found  an 
admiring  and  criticising  throng. 

Mr.  Walker’s  remarks  on  the  class  of  Pansies  known  as  dark  seifs  con¬ 
firm  what  I  have  noticed  with  surprise  and  regret,  and  have  endeavoured 
to  protest  against — viz.,  the  feeling  that  seems  to  be  arising  among  many 
growers,  both  in  England  and  Scotland,  against  the  dark  seifs.  This 
seems  to  me  the  only  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  new  system  advocated 
and  to  a  great  extent  adopted,  of  restricting  the  number  of  dark  flowers  in  a 
competing  stand,  without  at  the  same  time  placing  a  like  restriction  on  the  other 
classes.  I  have  been  told  by  a  gentleman  who  is  frequently  a  judge  at  the 
Scottish  Pansy  exhibitions,  that  dark  seifs  are  now  counted  nil  in  judging  a 
stand  of  mixed  blooms.  Now,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  system  is 
a  great  mistake,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  disputed  that  the  dark  seifs  are  as 
yet  by  far  the  most  perfect,  and  therefore  the  finest  Pansies  we  have ;  and 
on  these  grounds  I  demur  to  their  being  in  a  manner  thrown  aside.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  there  is  want  of  variety  in  this  class — at  least  I  have 
never  thought  them  behind  the  others  in  this  respect,  but  rather  the  con¬ 
trary.  I  would  also  hesitate  to  adopt  Mr.  Walker’s  opinion,  that  the  dark 
shaded  flowers  should  be  discarded  as  defective,  on  the  plea  that  they  are 
not  strictly  seifs,  as  I  consider  that  the  shading  is  in  many  cases  really 
beautiful ;  for  instance,  the  varieties  Alex.  McNab  and  Masterpiece  are 
shaded  seifs,  and  are  two  of  the  finest  and  most  successful  competing 
flowers  yet  raised.  Moreover,  this  same  plea  might  be  urged  with  like 
force  for  discarding  white  and  yellow  seifs  until  they  can  be  had  without 
the  dark  blotch  in  the  centre.  Whether  that  would  be  an  improvement  or 
not,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  say,  before  I  have  seen  such  produced.  In 
thus  making  an  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  dark  seifs,  or  whatever  they  may 
be  called,  I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I  mean  thereby  to  under¬ 
value  the  other  classes  of  Pansies  ;  what  I  would  like  to  see  is  equal  justice 
accorded  to  all  classes  in  judging,  leaving  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  exhi¬ 
bitor  to  stage  what  he  may  consider  his  best  blooms  irrespective  of  colours. 
All  other  points  being  equal,  the  better  variety  of  colours  would  have  the 
preference. 

I  have  also  strongly  advocated  the  cause  of  the  new  Fancy  class  of 
Pansies,  the  “Circus  Horses,”  as  our  Manchester  friends  are  pleased  to  call 
them,  which  from  their  first  appearance  I  have  taken  into  favour ;  and 
although  many  florists  have  turned  up  their  noses  at  them,  I  have  always 
been  of  opinion  that  they  will  soon  become  as  great  favourites  as,  if  they  do 
not  altogether  supersede,  the  old-fashioned  Pansies.  I  think  that  time  is 
not  far  distant,  taking  into  consideration  the  rapid  improvement  that  the 
fancies  have  made  during  the  very  short  time  since  they  have  been  intro¬ 
duced.  Their  form  at  the  time  of  their  first  appearance  may  well  have 
gained  for  them  the  name  of  “  Butterfly  Pansies  but  in  this  respect  they 
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can  scarcely  now  be  said  to  be  deficient,  and  tliey  are  advancing  towards 
perfection  in  all  tlie  points  of  a  good  Pansy  at  a  rate  far  beyond  what  the 
other  varieties  ever  did — a  fact  no  doubt  attributable  to  hybridising,  and 
thereby  combining  the  fine  colours  of  the  Belgian  varieties,  with  the  already- 
attained  fine  form  of  the  older  class.  In  the  meantime  the  former  are 
decidedly  gaining  favour  with  Pansy-growers  in  Scotland.  They  are  of  a 
much  more  robust  habit,  and  I  consider  them  more  hardy  -and  altogether 
easier  to  grow  than  the  latter.  The  colours  are  new,  rich,  and  most  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  so  various  that  there  seems  to  be  no  end  to  variety  in  this  respect 
alone.  I  have  at  various  times  had  “  a  crack  ”  with  Mr.  John  Downie, 
of  Edinburgh,  than  whom  I  need  hardly  say  no  man  in  the  kingdom  is 
a  better  authority  on  the  subject,  nor  has  done  more  to  raise  Pansies 
to  their  present  state  of  favour  and  perfection ;  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  quote  him  as  entirely  coinciding  with  my  opinion,  that  the  fancy  Pansies 
will  yet,  and  that  soon,  be  the  favourites.  I  am  sure  that  many  English 
florists,  and  especially  our  Manchester  friends,  only  require  to  see  the 
fancies  as  they  have  been  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing  so 
successfully  throughout  England  and  Scotland,  and  last  year,  if  I  mistake 
not,  in  Paris,  to  obtain  for  them  (the  fancies),  a  more  favourable  opinion. 

Violetville,  Scotland.  H.  J. 


AffljAR.  WALKER  has  given  you  a  few  remarks  on  Pansies,  but  he  seems 
to  be  a  little  at  sea  on  the  subject.  There  will  always  be  two 
separate  classes  of  Pansies — the  Show  or  Florists’  varieties  and 
the  Fancies.  The  two  families  are  so  distinct  that  they  should  not 
be  shown  in  the  same  stand ;  and  although  the  florist  will,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  stick  to  the  show  Pansy  and  ignore  fancy  kinds,  the 
latter,  with  their  fantastic  markings  and  beautiful  colours,  find  most  favour 
with  the  ladies  and  non -professing  florists. 

I  find  the  Pansy  a  very  easy  plant  to  grow,  and  I  could  just  now 
(April  3),  supply  some  thousand  plants  in  vigorous  health,  which  really 
have  given  us  no  trouble  during  the  winter.  Contrary  to  what  Mr.  Walker 
states,  we  grow  in  the  same  beds  year  after  year,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  extra  soil,  and  a  dressing  of  manure.  Watering  “  with  rain  water 
and  without  a  rose,”  as  Mr.  Walker  states,  is  simply  placing  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  growing  Pansies  easily.  A  customer,  a  clergyman  in  Derby¬ 
shire,  has  just  written  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  some  Pansies  I 
sent  him,  and  he  says,  “  Will  you  give  me  a  minute’s  time  to  tell  me 
whether  you  keep  your  Pansies  during  the  winter  under  cover  of  any  kind  ? 
My  stock,  which  my  gardener  keeps  in  a  frame,  looks  pale  and  sickly ;  yours 
is  healthy  and  vigorous.” 

In  these  northern  districts  we  are  obliged  to  winter  them  under  glass, 
and  this  can  be  done  with  very  little  trouble.  We  take  any  dry  garden 
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frame,  mount  it  on  a  brick  or  two  at  eacli  corner,  and  fill  it  with  coarse 
brick  rubbish  or  ashes  to  within  10  inches  of  the  glass.  On  this  we  place 
8  or  4  inches  of  light  soil,  into  which  we  plant  in  November,  so  that  the 
plants  are  close  to  the  glass  ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  be  too  wet,  and  are 
never  covered  with  mats  or  any  other  material,  no  matter  how  severe  the 
weather.  We  give  plenty  of  air  in  fine  weather,  and  just  look  after  damp. 
In  this  way  our  losses  are  not  ten  plants  in  a  thousand. 

The  beds  for  raising  the  plants  in  March  or  April  should  be  turned  up 
now  and  then  during  the  winter,  and  a  little  fresh  soil  and  manure  added. 
I  object  to  too  much  manure,  and  after  planting  we  surface  with  cocoa 
refuse,  or  potting  soil  and  leaf  soil ;  and  during  the  summer  top-dress  oiten, 
loosening  the  surface  of  the  soil  when  hard,  and  pegging  down  the  shoots. 
Slightly  burying  the  base  of  the  shoots  induces  them  to  throw  out  side 
shoots,  which  root  and  keep  up  a  continuance  of  bloom.  We  water  with 
a  rose  pot  night  and  morning  in  hot  weather  ;  and  if  I  require  flowers  for 
showing,  we  withhold  rose-pot  watering  for  two  or  three  days  before  the 
exhibition,  or  protect  the  flowers. 

So  many  are  afraid  of  the  Pansy,  simply  because  they  do  not  know  how 
easy  it  is  to  grow  it.  I  am  surprised  it  is  not  more  extensively  used  for 
beds  and  borders,  for  it  blooms  so  early  and  continues  so  long ;  and  who 
says  it  does  not  present  a  very  gay  appearance  ? 

A  word  about  sowing  seed.  The  proper  time  to  do  this  is  from  Sep¬ 
tember  until  the  end  of  October.  We  sow  in  frames  prepared  just  as  they 
are  for  the  plants,  and  cover  with  a  mat  to  prevent  watering  until  the  seeds 
are  showing  through.  Then  we  remove  the  mat,  and  admit  air. 

Bradford  Nursery,  Shipley.  William  Dean. 


LATE  GRAPES. 

OUR  correspondent,  Mr.  Hannan  (p.  92),  says  the  race  for  late  keeping 
seems  to  be  between  Lady  Downe’s  Seedling  and  Barbarossa  [Gros 
Guillaume] .  From  the  discussion  which  has  been  going  on,  it 
appears  that  almost  every  one  has  a  favourite  among  the  few  late- 
keeping  varieties  so  much  run  upon  lately.  I  have  been  noting  this 
subject  for  some  time,  and  am  perfectly  convinced  that  soil  and  situation 
have  a  decided  effect  upon  the  good  keeping  and  flavour  of  every  one  of 
them.  I  have  not  the  least  hesitation  in  pronouncing  Lady  Dotvne’s  to  be 
a  useless  Grape  for  a  late  house.  In  certain  soils  it  shrivels  almost  imme¬ 
diately  after  ripening,  and  at  any  time  the  flavour  is  poor,  while  under 
other  circumstances  it  is  good,  but  never  equal,  either  in  flavour  or  hanging 
properties,  to  Oldacre’s  West’s  St.  Peter’s,  which  for  a  general  late  Grape 
has  been  too  much  overlooked  of  late  years,  particularly  as  it  has  the 
merit  of  being  one  of  the  most  free-bearing  Grapes  we  know,  and  not 
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particular  as  to  soil — at  least  I  have  not  seen  one  instance  of  its  shrivel¬ 
ling  up  in  a  similar  way  to  Lady  Downe’s.  Under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  Barbarossa  is  like  a  bad  Melon  ;  it  wants  sugar  eaten  with 
it,  besides  being  the  most  uncertain  cropper  I  know.  One  party  recom¬ 
mends  for  it  the  short-rod  system  ;  another  lias  been  successful  in  securing 
good  bunches  by  long  rods,  or  grafting.  I  have  tried  all,  when  it  was  so 
high  in  favour,  and  although  we  have  secured  six  and  seven-pound  bunches, 
we  never  did  secure  a  regular  and  good  general  crop,  nor  have  I  seen  one 
elsewhere.  F. 


REMARKS  ON  CLIMBING  PLANTS. 

’HERE  are  few  subjects  about  which  inquiries  are  more  frequently 
made  than  that  of  the  suitability  of  certain  climbing  plants  to  different 
bouses,  whether  for  embellishing  back  walls,  pillars,  or  rafters,  &c. 
A  few  remarks  upon  so  popular  a  subject  may,  therefore,  prove 
interesting  to  some  of  the  many  amateur  and  other  readers  of  the 
Florist.  Considering  the  great  variety  and  the  exceeding  beauty  to  be 
found  in  plants  of  this  class,  their  ready  subserviency  to  the  cultivator’s 
wishes,  and  their  adaptability  for  decorative  display,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  we  afford  them  that  amount  of  care  and  studied  attention,  which 
they  deserve. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in  all  modern  houses  “climbing  plants” 
or  “creepers,”  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  should  be  grown  athwart  the 
roof  under  the  glass,  so  as  to  afford  in  themselves  sufficient  shading — a 
really  natural  shading — for  all  legitimate  uses,  and  thus  effectually  to  do 
away  with  the  old  canvas  rollers.  I  say  “  modern  houses,”  because  others 
constructed  upon  more  antiquated  principles  wull  have  no  properly  drained 
and  prepared  border  underneath  them,  into  which  the  roots  of  such  plants 
can  work  and  ramify  themselves,  so  as  to  acquire  a  proper  degree  of  vigour 
to  furnish  the  roof  as  effectively  as  they  ought  to  do.  In  such  a  position, 
with  the  whole  surface  of  the  foliage  revelling  in  the  full  sunlight,  with  its 
attendant  heat  and  concomitant  humidity,  they  bloom  and  grow  freely 
and  luxuriantly,  far  surpassing  anything  they  are  capable  of  accomplishing, 
when  stived  up  under  roofs,  constantly  shaded  above  from  the  sun,  and  with 
no  properly  prepared  border  for  the  roots  below. 

It  may  be  well,  for  the  purpose  of  distinctness,  to  class  the  plants  to 
be  dealt  with  under  headings,  as  Stove  Climbers,  Conservatory  or  Green¬ 
house  Climbers,  and  those  which  are  fitted  for  an  intermediate-house.  Stove 
Climbing  Plants,  it  may  be  needless  to  assert,  are  never  able  to  put  forth 
all  their  beauty,  both  of  flower  and  foliage,  in  our  variable  climate,  and  during 
our  short  summer,  without  some  aid  in  the  form  of  artificial  root-warmtli  • 
without  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  imitate  the  conditions  of  their  native 
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soil,  heated  as  it  must  be  to  a  high  temperature  by  bright  unintermitted  sun¬ 
shine,  and  by  showers  of  more  than  tepid  warmth,  driven  into  strata  of  rich 
maiden  earth.  Contrast  this  with  the  best  of  the  sunken  unheated  borders 
of  our  exotic  stoves,  and  the  low  range  of  temperature  existing  therein  in 
the  month  of  March,  when  climbers  of  this  class  are  starting  into  active 
growth,  and  note  if  the  conditions  are  not  extremely  adverse  to  their  suc¬ 
cessful  cultivation. 

Allow  me,  then,  to  suggest  a  mode  of  treating  strictly  Tropical  Climbers, 
by  which  they  will  be  ’  brought  under  a  far  more  genial  regime • — a  mode 
which  will  necessitate  such  arrangements  in  our  stoves  as  will  not  fail  to 
be  appreciated  by  the  other  inmates  thereof.  I  am  not  going  to  propound 
any  new  theory,  or  start  anything  original,  for  doubtless  such  arrange¬ 
ments  as  I  am  about  to  describe  are  met  with  already  in  some  places.  "What 
I  wish  to  suggest  is,  that  large  pits  should  be  built  within  the  area  of  all 
plant-stoves,  precisely  similar  to  those  which  are  formed  for  the  growth  of 
Pines,  but  not  such  as  to  curtail  the  necessary  space  for  pathways,  or  to 
discommode  the  pedestrian  in  any  way.  Hollow-sided  brick  walls,  some 
6  to  7  feet  deep,  make  a  good  pit ;  the  bottom  of  which,  after  a  thorough 
drainage  has  been  secured,  should  receive  little  less  than  a  foot  of  old  mortar 
rubbish,  broken  bricks,  &c.,  made  solid  by  being  thoroughly  and  evenly 
rammed  down.  Upon  this  the  soil  suitable  to  the  kinds  of  plants  to  be 
introduced,  should  be  placed  firmly,  to  the  thickness  of  about  8  feet.  A  ridge 
of  this  same  compost  should  be  brought  up  to  within  a  foot  of  the  kerb  sur¬ 
rounding  the  pit,  at  those  points  where  creepers  are  to  be  planted.  Always 
take  care,  however,  to  have  a  thickness  of  from  6  to  8  inches  of  soil  between 
the  fermenting  material,  and  the  principal  mass  of  roots.  The  best  heating 
material  for  such  a  purpose  is  tan.  At  the  stage  at  which  we  have  arrived 
the  pit  should  be  filled  up  with  this  material  to  something  like  a  foot  above 
the  kerb ;  and  this  body  of  tan  must  be  allowed  to  ferment  until  the 
maximum  heat  is  reduced  to  95°.  Then  will  be  the  time  to  plant  out  the 
creepers  into  the  prepared  soil,  and  this  we  will  suppose  to  be  done  in  early 
spring ;  afterwards  well  water  them  in,  and  secure  them  to  the  most  artistic 
trellis-work  which  suggests  itself  as  suitable  to  the  form  and  requirements 
of  the  house.  i 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  renew  the  heat  in  this  body  of  fermenting 
material  (which  with  the  mass  I  have  recommended  would  not  be  absolutely 
needed  until  the  following  spring),  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  remove  the 
most  decayed  portion  of  the  old  tan  nearest  the  top,  and  to  add  sufficient 
new  tan  to  insure,  by  thorough  admixture  with  the  old,  a  similar  heat  to 
that  recommended  above.  This  heat  should  not  be  materially  exceeded, 
as  the  roots  buried  below  have  to  be  kept  in  mind.  Other  materials,  such 
as  leaves  or  sweetened  stable-litter,  may  be  brought  into  use ;  but  these 
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require  much  more  labour,  and  are  in  every  way  more  expensive  than  tan, 
into  which  latter  plants  can  be  freely  plunged  when  necessary,  though  they 
thrive  remarkably  well  when  set  upon  slates  placed  but  2  inches  below 
the  surface.  This  insures  a  sufficient  warmth,  aided  by  that  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  whilst  it  allows  of  more  plentiful  evaporation  from  the  balls  of  the 
plants — an  important  desideratum,  retaining,  moreover,  a  certain  amount 
of  moisture  around  the  base  of  the  pots,  which  is  of  some  consequence 
during  activity  of  growth,  and  when  the  air  is  driest,  about  midsummer. 

Digswell.  '  William  Earley. 


THE  GOLD  AND  BRONZE  ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS. 

’HE  following  will  be  found  the  best  way  to  treat  the  Gold  and  Bronze 
Zonals  for  conservatory  decoration  in  summer  or  winter. 

For  summer  decoration,  the  best  time  to  propagate  is  from  the 
beginning  of  February  up  to  the  beginning  of  May.  Any  good 
loam  with  a  little  leaf  soil  and  sand  will  suit  them — -just  the  kind  of 
soil  that  anyone  would  grow  an  ordinary  Pelargonium  in.  The  best  plan 
is  to  put  the  cuttings  in  singly,  in  small  60-pots,  well  drained.  They 
should  be  placed  on  a  shelf  or  curb  in  a  temperature  of  70°,  where  they 
will  very  soon  strike  root ;  a  Pine  stove  is  a  capital  place  for  the  purpose. 
They  will  require  very  little  water  from  the  time  the  cutting  is  put  in  till 
it  is  rooted.  I  have  often  noticed  in  the  case  of  a  wound  such  as  that 
caused  by  spot,  that  after  if  has  become  dry  and  healed  over,  roots  are 
emitted  much  sooner  from  these  parts  than  from  the  base  of  the  cutting, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  the  plant  soon  grows  away  with  great  vigour. 
I  have  often  been  able  to  take  the  top  off  from  such  a  cutting,  a  fortnight 
sooner  than  from  those  struck  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  being  the  case, 
I  often  make  a  wound  purposely,  cutting  out  a  small  piece  of  the  stem 
just  above  the  level  of  the  soil,  and  when  dry  covering  it  with  soil.  This  I 
do  with  varieties  that  I  wish  to  increase  with  rapidity.  When  the  roots  have 
reached  the  sides  of  the  pots  the  young  plants  may  be  repotted  into  5  or  6-inch 
pots,  and  placed  as  near  the  glass  as  possible ;  and  when  the  roots  have 
taken  hold  of  the  soil  the  tops  may  be  pinched  out.  The  plants  should  be 
kept  rather  dry  before  they  are  stopped,  also  for  three  or  four  days  after, 
as  it  often  happens  when  this  is  not  attended  .to,  that  they  throw  out  only 
one  or  two  shoots  instead  of  four  or  five.  When  the  side  shoots  have  grown 
an  inch  or  two  long  the  plants  may  be  again  shifted  into  a  larger  pot,  and 
every  encouragement  given  to  grow  freely ;  and  this  may  be  repeated,  if  a 
large  specimen  is  desired.  A  cutting  struck  in  January  may  thus  be  grown 
into  a  fine  plant,  nearly  2  feet  through,  by  the  end  of  May,  and  almost 
every  leaf  produced  from  the  middle  of  February  may  be  preserved  entire 
and  beautifully  coloured,  if  care  has  been  taken  in  handling  the  plant. 
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If  nice  little  compact  plants  in  48-sized  pots  are  required  for  placing  in 
baskets  or  stands  in  tlie  conservatory  or  drawing-room,  they  will  only 
require  one  shift  after  they  are  rooted.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  plants 
should  always  he  provided,  so  as  to  he  able  to  change  them  once  a-week  if 
they  are  wanted  for  places  where  much  light  and  air  cannot  get  to  them  ; 
and  as  the  plants  are  brought  out  they  should  be  placed  on  shelves  as  near 
the  glass  as  possible,  where  they  will  soon  regain  any  colour  they  may  have 
lost,  and  will  be  as  bright  as  ever  in  a  few  days  afterwards.  One  of  the 
principal  points  to  be  seen  to,  is  to  have  the  jdants  well  established  in  their 
pots  before  using  them  for  this  purpose.  This  is  more  especially  necessary 
in  the  case  of  plants  intended  for  winter  decoration  ;  these  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  so  that  they  will  retain  their  beauty  for  a  considerable  time.  We 
do  not  want  them  to  grow  during  this  period,  but  to  preserve  them  in 
health  and  beauty  during  the  time  they  may  be  wanted  for  decorative 
purposes.  Cuttings  for  the  winter  supply  of  plants  should  be  struck  in 
June,  and  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun  in  the  open  air  all  through  the  summer 
months.  They  may  be  treated  just  the  same  as  recommended  for  the 
summer  plants,  with  regard  to  repotting,  stopping,  watering,  &c. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  varieties  suitable  for  bedding  or  pot  culture  : — 

Varieties  suitable  for  Conservatory  Decoration  or  Pot  Culture: — Countess  of  Kellie, 
Firebrand,  Iventisli  Hero,  Mrs.  Frampton,  Kefulgens,  Rev.  W.  F.  Radclyffe,  Venus,  Model, 
Her  Majesty,  Perilla,  Compactum,  Beauty  of  Calderdale. 

Varieties  suitable  for  Bedding  out  or  Conservatory  Decoration : — Her  Majesty,  Beauty 
of  Calderdale,  A.  H.  Wills,  Beauty  of  Ribbledale,  Admiration,  Peeress,  Fascination,  Painted 
Lady,  Princess  Alice,  Countess  of  Kellie,  Kentish  Hero,  Rosalind,  Sultan. 

Chelsea .  J.  Wills,  F.R.H.S. 

AMARYLLIS  PARDINA. 

«HE  illustrations  that  have  appeared  of  this  beautiful  Amaryllid  by  no 
means  set  forth  the  best  traits  of  its  character.  By  far  the  best 

f  representations  we  have  of  it  are  those  in  the  Florist  and  the 
Botanical  Magazine;  the  variety  which  appeared  in  the  Floral  Maga¬ 
zine  is  a  mere  weed  both  in  point  of  form  and  colouring.  In  addition 
to  the  beautiful  form  represented  in  the  best  of  the  illustrations  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  a  variety  has  flowered  at  Meadowbank  which,  instead  of  having 
a  greenish  tint  in  the  ground  colour,  is  creamy  white,  and,  moreover,  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  segments  is  adorned  with  glowing  lines  of  carmine, 
interspersed  with  crimson,  spotted  regularly  over  the  surface.  The  base  of 
the  perianth  is  of  a  greenish  tint,  which  rapidly  shades  off  into  cream,  and 
the  flower  measures  fully  8  inches  across. 

This  is  by  far  the  best  acquisition  in  its  way  that  has  ever  been  intro¬ 
duced,  standing  prominently  out  among  some  of  the  finest  cross-bred 
sorts  in  cultivation.  It  is  a  free  pollen-bearer,  and  no  doubt  all  inter¬ 
ested  in  improving  the  race  will  be  busy  emasculating  favourite  sorts,  and 
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attempting  to  produce  a  progeny  tliat  cannot  fail,  at  all  events,  to  have 
the  characteristic  of  distinctness.  It  appears  to  he  of  evergreen  habit, 
taking,  in  this  respect,  after  Vallota  purpurea,  and  of  course  must  he 
treated  accordingly.  It  possesses  eminently  a  vigorous  habit,  and  yields  an 
abundance  of  fleshy  roots,  demanding  nutriment.  A  good  sandy  loam, 
with  a  little  leaf  soil  and  a  modicum  of  peat,  answers  well  for  root  ramifi¬ 
cation.  It  is  clearly  a  florist’s  flower,  from  the  perfection  of  its  form,  its 
substance,  and  its  other  points  of  general  excellence,  and  any  one  in  a 
position  to  grow  it  should  look  upon  his  collection,  however  limited  or 
however  choice,  as  being  incomplete  without  it.  A  warm  greenhouse  tem¬ 
perature  suits  it  admirably ;  stove  heat  will  weaken  its  constitution,  and 
even  half  destroy  it. 

Meadowbank.  J.  Anderson. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OF  THE  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE. 

»Y  this  time  the  plants  treated  as  stated  at  p.  68,  will  have  begun  to 
throw  up  their  stems  for  blooming,  and  for  the  next  two  months 
will  require  diligent  care  to  ensure  a  fine  bloom.  Do  not  allow 
more  than  one  spindle  from  the  same  plant.  The  laterals  ought  to 
be  cut  off  as  soon  as  they  appear,  and  the  main  stem,  as  it  rises, 
must  be  gently  tied  to  the  stick,  till  it  has  attained  nearly  its  full  height. 
Bast  matting  I  consider  the  best  material  for  tying.  Most  sorts,  before  the 
stem  has  attained  its  full  height,  begin  to  divide  at  the  crown  into  smaller 
shoots  for  lateral  buds,  all  of  which  but  one  besides  the  main  crown  bud, 
ought  to  be  cut  out,  especially  when  the  flowers  are  required  for  exhibiting. 
Where  this  is  not  the  case,  three  or  more  buds  may  be  left,  in  order  to 
prolong  the  bloom,  but  to  attempt  to  get  more  than  two  good  full-sized 
flowers  from  one  plant,  will  be  useless. 

By  the  second  week  in  July,  in  the  southern  parts  of  England,  the  buds 
will  begin  to  show  colour ;  in  the  northern  parts  they  are  generally  a 
fortnight  later.  In  either  case,  as  soon  as  the  buds  open  sufficiently  to 
show,  whether  in  true  colour  or  run,  the  operation  of  layering  or  piping,  or 
both,  may  be  performed.  The  larger  grass  ought  to  be  layered,  but  the 
small  is  best  piped,  especially  in  the  case  of  Picotees,  as  it  is  a  known  fact, 
proved  by  myself  and  other  growers,  that  the  best  and  cleanest  flowers 
are  got  from  plants  struck  from  pipings.  The  piping  ought  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  middle  of  July,  but  whether  piped  or  layered,  all  ought  to  be 
done  by  the  end  of  July.  A  moderate  quantity  of  fine  sand  mixed  with 
the  soil  when  layering,  will  be  found  to  help  the  plants  to  strike. 

If  the  layering  and  piping  are  done  in  proper  time,  as  stated  above,  the 
plants  will  be  sufficiently  rooted  for  taking  off  by  the  middle  of  September. 
When  taken  off,  they  ought  to  be  planted  in  pairs  in  30-sized  pots,  placed 
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in  a  cold  frame  with  closed  lights  for  a  week  or  so,  and  then,  the  lights 
being  taken  off,  given  a  good  drenching  with  rain  or  soft  water,  having 
a  fine  rose  on  the  watering  pot.  Let  the  water  get  thoroughly  dried  off 
the  grass  or  foliage  ;  put  on  the  lights  at  night,  so  as  just  to  keep  off  the 
slight  frosts  that  may  occur,  till  the  plants  have  got  well  established  in 
their  pots,  after  which  they  will  he  hardier  and  better  if  exposed  in  all 
dry  weather,  covering  only  in  damp  or  rainy  periods,  till  near  midwinter, 
when  they  will  require  a  little  more  protection  at  night,  besides  being  kept 
moderately  dry  up  to  the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March. 

Huddersfield.  J.  Hepwoeth. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  EPIPHYLLUM  TRUNCATUM. 

'-HEN  well  grown,  this  plant  is  one  of  the  most  showy  decorative  of 
the  stove  plants  which  flower  in  the  dreary  months  of  November 
and  December.  I  had  a  collection  of  different  varieties  in  flower 
here,  and  most  beautiful  objects  they  were,  mixed  with  other 
plants  in  a  warm  greenhouse.  They  range  about  3  feet  in  height 
and  with  the  exception  of  about  6  inches  at  the  top,  they  are  a  complete 
mass  of  flowers  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  The  young  plants  were  procured 
from  the  Messrs.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  who  obtained,  I  believe,  some  of 
the  varieties  from  the  Continent.  I  am  not  aware  what  stocks  or  stock 
they  have  been  grafted  or  inarched  on,  but  they  seem  to  grow  vigorously. 
The  following  varieties  are  the  best  and  most  distinct  in  colours  that  have 
flowered  here — namely  : — elegans,  magnificuin ,  Russellianum,  superbum,  trun- 
catum  violaceum,  and  liuckerianmn. 

My  collection  has  been  managed  so  as  to  keep  the  plants  rather  dry 
after  they  have  done  flowering,  and  not  to  excite  them  to  grow  before  June 
or  July.  At  that  period  they  are  repotted,  the  old  balls  being  well  reduced. 
The  soil  used  is  richer  than  what  is  generally  given  to  succulent  plants — 
namely,  some  well-rotted  deer  dung,  mixed  with  broken  lime  rubbish,  and 
light  sandy  loam.  They  are  then  kept  in  a  warm  moist  stove  to  make 
their  young  growths,  and  generally  flower  about  the  middle  of  November. 

Welbeck.  William  Tilleey 


NOVELTIES,  &c.,  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

T  the  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  on  the  4tli  of  April,  Mr. 
Turner  produced  two  groups  of  Auriculas ,  one  of  show,  the  other 
of  Alpine  varieties.  With  but  two  exceptions,  the  former  consisted 
of  kinds  already  in  commerce.  One  of  these  was  Competitor,  a  green- 
edged  flower,  with  very  large  and  bold  pips ;  the  other  Colonel 
Champneys,  a  fine  grey-edged  variety,  shown  by  Mr.  Turner  last  year  (see 
plate).  Both  were  awarded  second-class  certificates.  The  Alpine  varieties 
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represented  tlie  fine  strain  Mr.  Turner  lias  produced  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  the  gay  and  strikmg  colours  of  which  quite  place  in  the  shade 
the  more  sober  hues  of  what  are  known  as  the  show  kinds,  while  the  vdry 
best  of  the  self  flowers,  bristling  with  points  of  quality  in  such  a  degree  as  to 
he  near  perfection,  cannot  stand  by  the  side  of  one  of  these  bright-looking 
Alpine  flowers  when  regarded  as  decorative  plants.  First-class  certificates 
were  given  to  King  of  Crimsons ,  of  a  glowing  ruby-crimson  ground  colour 
and  superb  yellow  paste,  and  to  Princess,  purplish  violet  ground,  edged  with 
dark  and  smooth  creamy  white  paste,  a  bold  and  handsome  flower.  A 
second-class  certificate  was  given  to  Jessie,  dark  velvety  crimson  ground, 
margined  with  purple,  and  smooth  pale  yellow  paste.  Minnie,  Admiration, 
Sovereign,  Dazzle,  Brilliant,  Meteor,  and  Seraph  were  also  fine  new  flowers  of 
considerable  merit. 

Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith  exhibited  some  new  Cinerarias  of  the  second 
year,  and  also  a  large  number  of  yearling  flowers,  most  of  which  were 
very  good.  Of  the  former,  Pandora,  a  good-sized  flower,  having  a  broad 
margin  of  rosy  purple,  and  a  white  ground  round  a  pale  disk,  received  a 
second-class  certificate.  Circe  had  a  broad  edge  of  violet-rose,  white  ground, 
and  pale  disk,  the  outline  of  the  flower  good,  but  the  petals  irregularly 
placed  round  the  disk.  The  others  do  not  call  for  special  notice. 

Messrs.  Downie  Laird  &  Laing  had  a  small  plant  of  a  very  promising 
Gold  and  Bronze  Zonal  Pelargonium,  named  Mrs.  Maynard,  the  leaf  ground 
pale  gold,  with  well-defined  reddish  bronze  zone. 

The  Show  at  South  Kensington  on  the  18th  ult.  yielded  in  addition  to 
some  fine  new  Roses,  alluded  to  elsewhere,  a  very  beautiful  temperate 
conservatory  plant,  the  Lasiandra  macrantlia,  a  melastomad,  with  the  usual 
ribbed  leaves  of  moderate  size,  and  flowers  of  the  colour  of  those  of  Ple- 
roma  elegans,  but  about  three  times  as  large. 

There  were  also  some  interesting  novelties  at  the  Floral  Meeting  on 
the  21st.  ult.  Mr.  Parsons,  of  Welwyn,  sent  a  fine  purple  Azalea,  Magenta 
Queen,  a  rosy  flower,  with  a  distinct  purple  tinge,  and  of  fine  shape  and 
substance.  Messrs.  Rollisson  &  Sons,  of  Tooting,  sent  Rhododendron 
fragrantissimum,  apparently  a  cross  between  Edgworthii  andciliatum,  a  fine 
rosy-tinged  white  flower  of  fine  form  and  deliciously  fragrant ;  with  it 
were  Saccolabium  ampullaceum  moulmeinense,  a  grand  variety  with  deep  rosy 
red  flowers ;  and  Juniperus  excelsa  stricta,  a  handsome  pyramidal-growing 
and  perfectly  hardy  Conifer.  Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Sons  sent  the  double 
blue  Japanese  Clematis,  called  John  Goidd  Veitch,  which  is  a  blue-flowered 
C.  Fortunei;  and  Echeveria  agavoides,  a  neat-growing  dwarf  distinct  form  of 
this  interesting  genus.  Mr.  Williams  showed  young  plants  of  Cibotium 
spectabile  and-  C.  regale,  two  fine  tree  Ferns  from  Mexico  ;  and  Mr.  Bull  had 
a  larger  plant  of  the  last-named  species.  Mr.  Williams  also  showed  Ence- 
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phalartos  Ghellinckii,  an  erect-habited  Cycad,  with  woolly  pinnate  fronds, 
and  very  narrow  pinnae.  This  plant  was  introduced  from  S.  Africa  by  Mr. 
Bull,  and  first  named  E.  gracilis,  the  name  Ghellinckii  having  been  given 
to  it  in  Belgium.  Mr.  Bay  exhibited  a  pretty  form  of  Saccolabium  curvi- 
folium,  named  luteum,  with  deep  orange  yellow  flowers.  Finally,  Mr. 
Marshall  produced  a  plant  of  Oncidium  Marshallianum ,  the  finest  Oncid  in 
cultivation,  bearing  brilliant  yellow  flowers,  with  a  lip  2  inches  across,  and 
having  the  petals  and  sepals  spotted  with  brown  ;  the  symmetrical  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  parts  of  the  flower,  and  of  the  flowers  on  the  spike,  adds  much 
to  the  interest  and  beauty  of  this  fine  species.  Mr.  Marshall  also  exhibited 
a  fine  example  of  Oncidium  scrratum,  in  which  the  cinnamon-coloured  flowers 
were  prettily  bordered  with  yellow,  the  colouring,  together  with  the  singular 
structure  of  the  flowers,  rendering  them  most  attractive.  This  Oncid  is 
that  called  0.  diadema  by  Mr.  Linden.  R.  D. 
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MONGST  the  novelties  at  the  Ghent  Show,  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons 
showed,  with  many  others,  Pandanus  Veitchii,  a  handsome  broad¬ 
leaved  stove  plant,  with  white-edged  curving  leaves  ;  several  Dra¬ 
caenas,  as  regincc  and  Moorci ;  Denisoni,  a  bronzy,  metallic,  smooth¬ 
leaved  sort ;  Chelsoni,  with  arching  leaves  of  a  bronzy  tint,  distinctly 


margined  with  red  towards  the  base  ;  and  a  species  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  similar  to 
nobilis  in  habit,  hut  of  a  darker  colour ;  several  Crotons,  such  as  tricolor  with  broad  leaves, 
with  gold  centre  and  red  footstalk  ;  and  aucubcefolia,  with  spotted  leaves.  M.  Linden  showed 
Lasiandra  macrantha,  with  very  large  purple  flowers  ;  an  Iresine  from  Ecuador,  with  lanceo¬ 
late  ovate  blood  red  leaves,  having  a  bright  red  midrib ;  Maranta  virginaMs  and  virginalis 
major,  two  forms  of  great  beauty,  having  orbicular  oblong  leaves,  with  a  silvery  central  bar 
and  silvery  zone,  but  differing  in  size  ;  and  a  good  plant  of  the  new  Commelynad  Cochliostema 
Jacobianum.  MM.  Jacob-Makoy  et  Cie.  sent  Panicum  plicatum  foliis  niveo-vittatis,  a  stout 
Grass  with  white  central  and  marginal  stripes.  M.  A.  Yerschaffelt  had  Cordyline  Guilfoylei, 
one  of  the  best  new  plants  shown,  an  Australian  shrub,  with  the  leaves  diagonally  striped  with 
yellow,  becoming  here  and  there  red  with  age;  also  Dieffenbaclda princeps,  with  very  large 
leaves,  oblong,  with  cordate  base,  dark  green,  having  here  and  there  a  bright  green  spot,  a 
very  distinct  plant ;  Dieffenbaclda  mirabilis ,  in  the  way  of  Weirii,  but  larger-growing  ;  and 
Dieffenbaclda  decora,  spotted  in  the  way  of  Weird,  but  with  silvery  blotchings  superadded, 
the  latter  a  very  distinct  and  effective  plant.  He  had  also  Passiflora  trifasciata,  a  rather 
good-looking  creeper,  with  trilobed  dark  green  leaves,  having  down  the  centre  of  each  lobe 
a  mottled  red  centre  ;  Aristolocliia  insignis,  with  small  leaves  mottled  with  white;  Dioscorea 
egregia,  having  the  leaves  unequally  blotched  with  various  shades  of  green  ;  and  Dioscorea 
nobilis,  with  dark  bronze  velvety  cordate  leaves,  having  a  central  hand  of  yellow,  the  rest  of 
the  leaf  being  slightly  marked  in  patches  with  golden  dots. 

-  Hn  excellent  new  fumigator  has  just  been  submitted  to  us  for  trial. 

It  is  worked  by  revolving  fans,  but,  unlike  others,  the  hopper  is  fixed  on  the 

end  of  the  nozzle,  so  that  clogging  is  impossible,  and  consequently  this 

source  of  annoyance  is  avoided.  The  fire  is  placed  in  the  hopper,  below 

the  tobacco,  and  by  gentle  revolutions  of  the  fans  a  large  volume  of  smoke,  equal  in  capacity 
to  the  diameter  of  the  hopper,  is  sent  into  the  house.  It  must  be  obvious  that  an  aperture 
of  6  inches  diameter,  vomiting  forth  a  dense  volume  of  smoke,  must  more  rapidly  fill  the 
house  than  an  aperture  of,  at  the  most,  one-third  the  diameter.  Practically  we  found  it  to 
be  most  efficient,  the  usual  care  being  requisite  to  use  the  tobacco  or  tobacco  paper  properly 
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prepared  and  damped,  and  to  prevent  the  smouldering  fire  from  breaking  out  into  a  flame.  It 
was  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  W.  Dean,  and  is  the  best  fumigator  which  has  yet  been  invented. 

-  ($f  the  Eose  Marechal  Niel,  there  is  now  in  bloom  in  the  Bose- 

liouse  of  Barclay  Field,  Esq.,  at  Asliurst,  in  Kent,  a  plant  with  fifty  mag¬ 
nificent  blooms.  It  was  planted  as  a  young  standard  two  years  ago. 

- Wallace,  of  Colchester,  the  successful  prize  essayist  of  the 

Oak-feeding  Japan  Silkworm,  gives  the  following  directions  for  its  treat¬ 
ment.  The  eggs  are  to  he  kept  in  a  cool  dry  well-aired  place,  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  between  40°  and  50Q,  till  the  Oak  trees  break  into  leaf  in  spring. 
Then  they  are  to  be  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  60°,  exposed  freely  to 

light  and  fresh  air,  washed  well  with  water  to  moisten  the  shell,  and  after  a  few  days  exposed 
to  a  temperature  of  70°.  When  hatched,  remove  the  worms,  with  a  moist  camel’s  hair 
brush,  to  their  food,  which  must  be  fresh  and  moist ;  admit  air  freely,  but  shade  from  sun¬ 
shine.  They  will  feed  on  the  English,  Turkey,  and  other  kinds  of  Oak. 

-  &t  the  grand  International  Horticultural  Exhibition,  opened  at 

Ghent  on  the  29tli  of  March,  alluded  to  above,  the  Palms,  Cycads,  Tree 
Ferns,  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Agaves,  and  Amaryllids,  were  the  main  features 
of  a  very  brilliant  display.  We  are  pleased  to  find  that  our  countrymen 
have  been  complimented  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Harry  Veitcli,  who  was  spe¬ 
cially  sent  for  by  the  King,  to  point  out  the  novelties  exhibited  by  his 
firm,  to  which  exhibition  was  awarded  the  Queen’s  gold  medal,  offered  to 
foreigners,  for  the  most  important  contribution  by  them  to  the  Exhibition. 

-  2The  Climbing  Devoniensis  Eose  has  been  strongly  recommended 

for  a  wall  having  a  southern  or  eastern  aspect.  A  plant  obtained  three 

years  ago  by  “  S.  E.  H.,”  made  shoots  the  first  summer  10  feet  in  length, 

covers  an  area  of  wall  6  fket  in  width  by  15  feet  in  height,  and  would  soon  occupy  double 
the  space  in  breadth,  if  permitted.  Last  year  the  first  flowers  opened  in  June,  quite  as  large 
and  as  beautiful  as  the  lovely  parent  flower ;  it  continued  in  beauty  through  the  summer, 
and  yielded  perfect  blooms  late  in  November,  when  there  were  still  several  buds  on  the  tree. 
Since  the  introduction  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  we  have,  perhaps,  had  no  Eose  of  so  much 
merit,  the  flowers  being  abundant  and  sweet,  and  the  plant  perfectly  hardy. 

-  ^Though  of  doubtful  merit  as  an  out-door  plant,  Iresine  Herbstii  forms 

a  really  attractive  specimen  plant  for  in-door  culture.  Grown  in  this  way 
the  rich  colouring  of  the  foliage  comes  out  vividly  and  distinctly.  At  Clive¬ 
den,  as  a  furnishing  plant  for  baskets  suspended  in  a  conservatory,  it  has 
proved  very  handsome,  the  sunlight  streaming  down  through  it,  bringing 
out  its  peculiar  hues  in  a  distinct  and  striking  manner. 

-  3The  next  exhibition  of  the  National  Tulip  Society  is  appointed 

to  take  place  in  the  Manchester  Botanical  Gardens,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Great  N  ational  Horticultural  Exhibition,  on  the  29th  of  May. 

-  <5®1e  are  glad  to  find  that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  who  paid  a 

special  visit  to  the  Eoyal  Horticultural  Garden  during  Mr.  W.  Paul’s 
exhibition,  was  pleased  to  express  herself  as  being  highly  gratified  there¬ 
with,  and  requested  that  Mr.  Paul’s  works  on  horticulture  might  all  be  sent 
for  her  perusal. 
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LILIUM  THUNBERGIANUM  PARDINUM. 


WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

’HE  bulb  of  this  beautiful  Lily  was  purchased  by  G.  F.  "Wilson,  Esq., 
of  Gishurt  Cottage,  "Weybridge,  at  a  sale  of  Japanese  bulbs,  and 
formed  part  of  a  mixed  lot,  comprising  L.  tigrinum  and  L.  auratum. 
It  is  very  distinct  from  all  the  Japanese  Lilies  known  in  England, 
and  appears  to  be  nearly  related  to  L.  Thunbergianum,  though  it 
differs  somewhat  from  that  species  in  its  narrower  leaves,  and  in  the  warty 
instead  of  glabrous  surface  of  the  base  of  the  petals.  The  colours  are  also 
distinct,  the  centre  of  the  petals  being  stained  with  golden  yellow7,  and  the 
whole  surface  being  dotted  over,  as  in  the  Tiger  Lily,  with  dark  spots.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  hardy  Lilies  we  have  seen.  It  has  the  general 
habit  and  aspect  of  L.  bulbiferum,  but  differs  in  the  flowers  being  quite 
smooth  on  the  outer  surface,  and  in  the  colour  and  markings.  We 
suspect  it  may  be  a  hybrid,  in  which  case  it  might  bear  the  name  of 

L.  PARDINUM. 

We  learn  from  Mr.  Wilson  that  the  plant  grows  about  a  yard  in  height. 
It  has  a  stoutish  stem,  which  is  furnished  with  smooth  lanceolate  acute 
leaves,  these  being  nearly  an  inch  broad  and  4  inches  long,  with  about  three 
principal  ribs  on  each  side  the  central  one,  and  several  smaller  ones  lying 
between  them.  The  flowers  are  each  about  5  inches  across  when  expanded, 
and  are  arranged  in  a  terminal  umbel,  containing  several  flowers,  the 
pedicels  of  which  are  branched  so  as  to  give  three  successions  of  buds,  and 
furnished  at  each  ramification  with  an  ovate  acuminate  bract.  The  segments 
of  the  perianth  are  so  far  narrowed  towards  the  base  as  to  leave  distinct 
openings  at  the  base  of  the  flower ;  they  spread  out  into  a  shallow  vase-like 
form,  with  the  apices  incurved;  the  sepaline  ones  are  about  1^  inch  broad 
and  nearly  4  inches  long,  the  petaline  fully  2  inches  broad,  and  the  stamens 
about  3  inches  long.  Each  segment  has  two  raised  ridges  running  through¬ 
out  its  length,  forming  between  them  a  deep  sharp  furrow,  the  lower  por¬ 
tion  of  which  is  closed  and  distinctly  bearded  with  short  hyaline  interwoven 
hairs.  Several  other  indistinct  ridges  appear  near  the  base  of  the  segments, 
but  these  break  up  more  or  less  into  prominent  warts,  some  of  which  are 
tipped  by  a  black  spot,  and  others  by  a  stellate  tuft  of  hairs.  The  filaments, 
and  style  are  orange  red. 

The  ground  colour  of  the  flower  is  of  a  reddish  orange  colour,  the 
central  portion  of  each  segment  being  of  a  golden  yellow,  and  the  whole 
surface  nearly  to  the  edge  marked  over  with  dark-coloured  dots  similar  to 
those  of  the  Tiger  Lily.  The  flower  indeed  may  be  described  as  having 
the  general  form  and  character  of  L.  bulbiferum,  the  colour  and  spotting 
of  tigrinum,  and  the  golden  band  of  auratum.  M, 

3rd  Ser. — I.  G 
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ROOT-CULTURE  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

;AVING  read  Mr.  Fish’s  remarks  on  my  system  of  fruit-tree  planting 
(p.  107),  I  beg  to  say  that  its  description  was  not  meant  as  a  challenge 
to  him.  I  said,  gardeners  differ  in  their  opinions.  My  experience  is 
all  in  favour  of  deep  borders,  deep  trenching,  and  deep  soil  for  all 
garden  crops.  It  may  be  called  deep  planting  if  you  will,  but  my 
whole  aim  is  to  prepare  a  deep  bed  of  good  soil  to  plant  the  trees  on.  Mr. 
Fish  asks,  Why  not  put  the  roots  deep  at  once  ?  I  answer,  That  is  not 
Nature’s  way,  nor  is  it  practical.  A  foot  is  depth  enough  for  a  young  tree  ; 
its  roots  will  go  down  if  not  drawn  to  the  top  by  mulching.  Next  as  to  the 
warm  soil,  I  have  often  dug  around  trees  when  the  soil  has  been  frozen 
14  inches  deep  :  now  all  below  that  must  be  warmer  in  winter.  There  is 
none  of  Nature’s  covering  of  leaves  on  wall-tree  borders,  or  in  orchards  ;  the 
leaves  are  all  raked  away,  and  the  ground  is  often  cropped  with  winter  salads, 
vegetables,  &c.,  or  dug  roughly  for  the  winter.  In  summer  all  is  in  crop 
again,  and  there  is  no  chance  for  mulching. 

Every  element  of  nature  is  against  fruit  trees  planted  on  shallow  soils, 
or  with  their  roots  on  the  surface.  They  are  starved  by  drought  in  summer, 
starved  by  cold  in  winter,  blown  about  by  every  wind,  and  often  laid  pro¬ 
strate  on  the  ground,  unless  held  up  by  some  clumsy  support  such  as  we 
too  often  see.  Now  put  a  deep  bed  of  soil,  prepared  as  I  have  recommended, 
and  the  trees  will  be  their  own  protectors,  and  will  give  lasting  satisfaction. 

Sudbrooke  Holme.  George  McBey. 


«AM  glad  that  Mr.  Fish  has  called  some  attention  to  the  roots  of  fruit 
trees.  During  a  short  tour  last  autumn  I  had  an  opportunity  of 

f  visiting  several  gardens,  some  of  them  entirely  new,  and  I  was 
surprised  to  see  how  little  attention  had  been  given  to  the  walls  and 
wall-borders ;  no  doubt  the  border  had  been  trenched  with  the  other 
part  of  the  ground,  but  it  would  appear  that  as  the  trees  would  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  wall,  they  must  be  content  with  the  lower  stratum  of 
the  border,  for  all  the  surface  was  cropped  with  one  thing  or  another. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  vegetable  department  of  the  garden  receives 
less  attention  than  that  of  fruit  or  flowers,  but  I  am  not  sure  about  the 
truth  of  this.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  out-of-door  fruits  have  received 
comparatively  but  little  attention.  In  the  cultivation  of  our  most  common 
vegetables,  any  good  cultivator  will  trench  deep,  and  study  the  manure  best 
adapted  to  the  crop,  but  too  generally  fruit  trees  are  planted,  and  then  left 
to  get  whatever  the  land  will  afford  them.  But  this  is  not  all :  the  sur¬ 
face-cropping  is  the  greatest  evil,  and  this  must  be  condemned  by  all  good 
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cultivators.  I  therefore  maintain  that  to  build  walls  for  fruit  trees,  and 
to  crop  the  borders  with  vegetables,  is  a  great  waste  of  money,  and  results 
in  a  continued  disappointment  to  the  cultivator. 

The  following  is  what  I  consider  essential  in  the  cultivation  of  wall 
fruits.  For  a  10  or  12-feet  wall,  a  border  formed  of  good  turfy  loam 
0  feet  wide  and  2  feet  deep,  and,  if  the  subsoil  should  be  at  all  wet,  with 
a  rubble  bottom.  Brick  rubble,  with  2  or  8  inches  of  coal  ashes  on  the  top 
to  prevent  the  compost  mixing  with  it, §  forms  the  best  drainage.  The 
border  should  be  left  entirely  to  the  trees.  Top-dressings  of  decomposed 
leaves,  old  hotbed  manure,  and  fresh  turfy  loam  should  be  added  whenever 
it  is  thought  necessary;  mulching  and  watering,  if  required,  must  be 
attended  to  during  hot  dry  weather,  and  lastly,  a  good  canvas  screen 
should  be  used  to  ward  off  spring  frosts. 

When  forming  a  new  garden  in  1861,  I  had  the  border  marked  out 
15  feet  wide.  Of  this,  6  feet  next  to  the  wall  was  formed  entirely  of  new 
turf  cut  from  the  site  of  the  new  garden  ;  the  remaining  9  feet  was  cropped 
with  dwarf-growing  vegetables.  This  was  the  best  arrangement  I  ever 
adopted.  Of  course  the  roots  were  intended  to  be  kept  to  the  6-feet  border 
by  pruning,  but  this  I  did  not  carry  out,  as  I  left  them  to  other  hands  in 
1863.  Should  I  ever  have  to  form  another  garden,  I  think  I  should  enclose 
the  roots  with  a  4^-incli  brick  wall,  or  perhaps  still  better  by  moveable 
slates.  In  removing  a  tree  at  any  time,  it  would  be  only  necessary  to  take 
out  a  trench  in  the  border  immediately  opposite  to  it,  and  remove  the 
slates,  when  the  tree  could  be  taken  out  with  the  greatest  facility,  and 
without  any  injury  to  the  roots. 

Oakley  Park ,  Suffolk.  W.  Bobins. 


PINE-GROWING:  QUICK  RETURNS. 

)N  a  communication  published  in  the  Florist  and  Pomologist  (p.  53), 
on  the  cutting-down  of  Pine  plants  which  miss  fruiting,  reference 
was  made  to  a  system  of  ripening  fruit  in^sixteen  months  after  the 
suckers  were  taken  from  the  parent  plants  in  the  ordinary  way. 
From  another  season’s  practice  I  am  now  convinced  that  ripe  fruit 
can  be  produced  within  the  twelvemonth  from  the  time  the  suckers  are 
detached  from  the  old  stools. 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  1867,  a  quantity  of  Queen  suckers  were 
potted  immediately  the  fruit  on  the  parent  plants  was  ripe,  and  in  October 
were  shifted  into  their  fruiting  pots,  and  pushed  gently  on  in  a  bed  of  tan 
and  leaves  all  winter.  In  March  they  were|  subjected  to  increased  top 
and  bottom  heat,  and  the  result  is  that  every  one  of  them  is  now  showing 
fruit.  More  than  this,  they  are  by  far  the  finest  “  shows  ”  on  the  place, 
coming  up  red  and  broad,  with  strong  short  stems,  as  if  they  would  rend 
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the  whole  plant  asunder.  These  will  be  quite  ripe  within  the  twelve 
months,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  this  can  be  carried  out, 
as  a  rule,  provided  the  young  plants  are  grown  on  in  as  much  light  as 
possible,  and  not  on  the  heavy- watering  system,  which  ruins  more  Pine 
plants,  by  rendering  them  unfruitful,  than  all  other  causes  put  together. 

Archerfield.  D.  Thomson. 


,T<7 


DIPLADENIA  CRASSINODA. 

’HIS  fine  creeper  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection  of  stove  plants, 
)  however  limited,  as  a  well  grown  specimen  will  produce  a  succession 
of  its  beautiful  deep  rose-coloured  blossoms  for  several  months. 

To  begin  with  a  young  healthy  plant — say  in  a  60-size  pot ;  shift 
it  at  once  into  a  32,  using  good  fibrous  peat  broken  up  into  pieces 
varying  from  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut  to  that  of  a  walnut ;  this  should  form 
nine-tenths  of  the  compost,  the  other  part  to  be  good  yellow  loam  well 
pulverised  by  rubbing  between  the  hands ;  mix  them  well  together,  and 
then  add  a  liberal  quantity  of  sharp  silver  sand,  sufficient  to  cause  the 
water  to  pass  freely  through  when  watering  is  performed.  The  large 
tuberous  roots  of  Dipladenia  are  most  impatient  of  stagnant  water,  there¬ 
fore  let  the  drainage  be  ample  ;  one-fourtli  of  the  depth  of  the  pot,  of  what¬ 
ever  size,  should  be  filled  with  broken  crocks,  over  which  is  to  be  placed  a 
layer  of  rough  fibrous  peat  to  keep  the  drainage  from  becoming  choked  and 
inefficient.  Pot  moderately  firm,  and  place  the  plant  in  a  temperature 
ranging  from  60°  to  70°;  be  careful  in  watering,  and  as  the  season  advances, 
the  temperature  may  be  increased  in  proportion  to  increase  of  light — to 
80°  or  85°  by  solar  heat.  This  of  course  can  be  regulated  by  ventilation, 
as  in  case  the  temperature  should  rise  above  this  point  more  air  should  be 
admitted.  Use  shading  as  little  as  possible,  in  fact,  it  is  best  dispensed 
with  entirely,  unless  so  far  as  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  young 
foliage  from  becoming  scorched  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  through  the  glass. 
Syringe  morning  and  evening,  and  sprinkle  the  floor  of  the  house  near  to 
the  plant  two  or  three  times  during  the  day,  as  the  Dipladenia  delights  in  a 
warm  moist  atmosphere.  When  the  plant  has  taken  to  the  shift,  give 
liquid  manure  water  once  a  week ;  and  as  soon  as  the  roots  have  made  their 
way  to  the  sides  of  the  pot,  shift  into  one  two  sizes  larger,  using  the  same 
kind  of  compost  for  potting  as  before,  and  treat  as  previously  recommended. 

The  plant  should  now  make  rapid  progress,  and  by  the  end  of  July  will 
probably  require  another  shift,  which  should  be  but  to  one  size  larger  than 
the  pot  it  is  taken  from.  Due  attention  must  be  paid  to  tying  the  young 
shoots  as  they  continue  to  grow,  either  to  stakes  or  trellis,  but  at  all  times 
allow  10  or  12  inches  of  the  extremities  of  the  shoots  to  have  full  liberty, 
as  by  tying  them  in  when  so  tender  they  are  apt  to  get  injured  in  the- 
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operation,  and  they  also  grow  more  freely  when  not  too  closely  tied  in.  It 
will  now  probably  show  a  few  flower  buds,  but  a  fine  display  of  bloom  must 
not  be  expected  until  the  following  year.  During  the  month  of  October 
water  must  be  gradually  withheld  until  the  soil  in  the  pot  becomes  quite 
dry.  In  this  state  the  plant  should  be  wintered  in  an  ordinary  stove 
temperature  until  the  middle  of  the  following  February,  when  it  should  be 
carefully  turned  out,  and  the  ball  reduced  as  much  as  can  be  done  without 
injury  to  the  roots ;  re-pot  in  the  same  sized  pot,  place  it  in  a  temperature 
of  from  60°  to  70°,  cut  out  all  dead  shoots,  syringe  lightly  to  induce  it  to 
break  freely,  and  be  careful  not  to  overwater  until  the  plant  shows  signs  of 
activity,  when  it  should  be  treated  in  every  respect  as  above  recommended. 

Dipladenia  splendens  and  most  of  the  other  varieties  of  Dipladen'ia  succeed 
well  under  the  above  treatment.  Cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood  of  D. 
crassinoda  will  root  freely  under  a  bell-glass,  and  thereby  a  stock  of  plants 
may  be  kept  up ;  this,  indeed,  should  be  done,  as  old  plants  are  very  liable 
to  die  after  they  are  three  or  four  years  old. 

Somerley  Gardens.  Henry  Chilman. 


PINUS  PATULA. 


(O^NE  of  the  Mexican  Pines,  and  a  most  graceful  and  distinct  species. 
Its  wood  is  of  a  peculiar  lead  colour.  The  foliage  is  from  8  to  9 

?  inches  in  length,  and  grows  in  threes,  very  delicate  and  most 
graceful,  of  a  fine  silver-grey  colour,  banging  perpendicularly  or 
pendulous  on  either  or  on  both  sides  of  its  delicate  branches,  like  the 
hair  neatly  parted  on  a  young  lady’s  bead.  The  tree  is  handsome  at  all 
seasons,  but  it  lights  up  in  the  most  glorious  manner  with  a  gleam  of  sun 
and  waft  of  wind. 

There  is  a  fine  tree  of  this  species  growing  here,  which  has  borne 
cones  for  years  past.  I  send  you  a  small  branch  with  its  foliage,  which 
will  give  you  a  fair  idea  of  its  beautiful  habit  and  appearance. 

Bicton  Gardens.  James  Barnes. 


AMxARYLLIS  RETICULATA. 

QAf]T(^ERE  this  handsome  Amaryllid,  which  was  once  called  Coburghia 
^  striatifolia ,  sufficiently  known  or  appreciated,  it  would  be  seen  more 
frequently  in  plant  catalogues  and  general  collections.  The  foliage 
is  peculiar  and  pleasing,  from  the  narrow  ivory-white  stripe  along 
the  midrib  of  every  leaf,  young  and  old.  The  leaves  are  ensiform, 
blunt,  slightly  concave,  and  of  fine  texture,  quite  equal  to  those  of  the 
Imantophyllum ..  The  flowers,  six  in  number,  each  measuring  about  3  inches 
across,  rise  well  above  the  leaves,  and  are  placed  in  a  horizontal  position 
on  the  apex  of  a  stout  stem,  forming  a  handsome  umbel,  10  inches  or  a  foot 
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in  diameter.  The  colour  is  delicate,  a  marbled  pink  and  white,  increasing 
in  brightness  with  age. 

The  plant  is  exceedingly  hardy  as  a  stove  plant,  and  rapidly  propagates 
itself  by  offsets.  Its  cultivation  is  of  the  simplest  description.  A  soil  of 
turfy  loam  with  a  good  proportion  of  sand  seems  to  suit  it  admirably  ;  and 
as  to  position,  a  shady  corner  in  the  greenhouse  for  the  three  warm  months 
of  summer  and  a  cool  stove  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  fully  meet  its 
requirements.  The  plant  from  which  the  above  description  is  taken,  is  in 
the  possession  of  Joseph  Pease,  Esq.,  of  Darlington.  It  commenced  bloom¬ 
ing  towards  the  end  of  December,  and  continued  in  full  vigour  of  bloom 
for  about  three  weeks  in  a  cool  Orchid  house. 

Southend ,  Darlington.  John  Richardson. 


TRELLISED  ERUIT  WALLS. 

LATELY  heard  a  discussion  on  the  alleged  advantage  of  wall  trees 
being  fastened  to  a  trellis  instead  of  being  nailed  to  a  wTall.  It  was 
argued  against  nailing  to  the  wall,  that  the  side  of  the  fruit  next 
the  wall  did  not  ripen  like  that  exposed  to  the  sun.  Such  may  be 
the  case  in  bad  seasons,  especially  with  Apricots,  but  the  case  may 
be  worse  with  those  on  a  trellis,  on  which  the  trees  are  not  only  deprived 
of  the  reflected  heat  by  the  draught  of  air  between  the  trellis  and  the  wall, 
but  also  the  warmth  from  the  wall  during  the  night ;  besides,  the  shade  by 
either  plan  would  be  nearly  alike,  and  the  ripening  of  the  crop  depends 
more  on  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  leaves,  than  upon  its  hot  rays 
impinging  on  the  fruit.  The  ripest  fruit  may  be  found  under  the  leaves, 
in  consequence  of  its  having,  according  to  their  health,  had  more  nutriment 
from  them  modified  by  the  rays  of  light.  The  unequal  ripening  of  fruits 
depends  more  on  how  the  stalk  ends  are  situated,  which  in  general  being 
next  the  wall  or  close  upon  the  shoot ;  and  the  sap  vessels  in  those 
parts  of  the  fruit  through  which  the  juices  flow  to  nourish  it,  are  the  last  to 
ripen  or  decay.  Although  this  may  be  little  thought  of,  it  is  nevertheless 
true ;  and  the  same  may  apply  to  all  kinds  of  fruit,  the  good  qualities  of 
which  depend  much  on  the  health  of  the  leaves,  as  just  noticed.  Therefore, 
the  too-common  plan  of  picking  off  the  leaves  to  “  let  the  sun  to  the  fruit  ’ 
should  be  done  with  great  caution.  If  possible,  none  of  the  fruit-bearing 
shoots  should  be  deprived  of  their  leaves,  otherwise,  for  want  of  proper 
nourishment,  the  exposed  parts  of  the  fruit  may  be  scorched  or  ripened  pre¬ 
maturely  by  hot  sunshine.  This  may  be  the  principal  cause  of  fruit  ripening 
on  one  side,  and  remaining  green  on  the  other. 

Connected  with  this  subject,  I  may  mention  that  the  ripening  of  all 
kinds  of  fruit  is  only  the  beginning  of  decay  in  the  pulpy  matter  which 
protects  or  matures  their  seed.  In  general  this  is  situated  in  the  heart  o^ 
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the  fruit,  but  in  other  cases,  as  in  the  Strawberry,  on  the  outside.  Moreover, 
however  pleasing  to  the  eye  or  taste  cultivated  fruits  may  be,  they  are  only 
monstrosities  from  their  original  species — the  Apple  a  puffed-up  crab,  and 
the  Peach  a  swollen  Almond.  Consequently  seedlings,  the  offspring  of  these 
monsters,  are  often  more  like  the  original  stocks  than  like  the  cultivated 
parent.  As  an  instance,  I  once  raised  some  seedling  Pears,  from  seed  of  the 
best  new  kinds,  and  only  two  of  them  have  produced  fruit  worth  notice  ; 
the  rest  are  of  rank  growth,  as  full  of  spines  as  if  they  had  been  reared 
from  seeds  of  wild  Pears,  and  only  fit  for  grafting  upon. 

Cossey  Park.  J.  Wighton. 


SELECT  PINKS. 


E  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  for  the  following  useful 

descriptive  list  of  some  of  the  best  varieties  of  the  Pink,  cultivated 

in  the  collections  of  the  present  day : — 

Attraction  (Hooper). —  Dark  red  lacing ;  large,  moderately  full,  and  very 
constant. 

Bertram  (Turner). — Very  broad  bright  red  lacing  ;  large,  full,  and  very  fine. 

Blondin  (Turner). — Very  dark  lacing;  very  fine,  and  distinct. 

Bridesmaid  (Turner). — Purple  lacing  ;  very  smooth,  and  fine. 

Beauty  of  Bath  (Hooper). — Rosy  purple  lacing;  fine,  large,  and  good. 

Charles  Waterton  (Kirtland). — Bright  red  lacing;  medium  size,  very  constant,  and 


profuse  bloomer. 

Delicata  (Turner). — Lilac  lacing  ;  very  smooth,  large,  full  flower,  yery  fine. 

Device  (Turner). — Bright  purple  lacing,  large,  and  very  fine. 

Elcho  (Turner). — 'Reddish  purple  lacing;  a  fine,  large,  full  flower. 

Emily  (Battersby). — Yery  dark  lacing;  medium  size,  very  fine,  and  distinct. 

Invincible  (Kirtland). — Dark  purple  lacing  ;  fine,  and  quite  distinct. 

Lord  Herbert  (Turner). — Rosy  red  lacing;  fine  broad  smooth  petals,  large,  and  full, 
without  the  least  confusion. 

Marion  (Turner). — Rosy  red  lacing  ;  very  smooth,  evenly  laced,  full  size,  and  very  fine. 
Picturata  (Turner). — Lilac  lacing;  full  size,  and  very  distinct. 

President  (Turner). — Dark  red  lacing;  large,  full,  and  very  fine. 

Rev.  George  Jeans  (Kirtland). — Rich  dark  lacing;  very  large,  full  flower,  fine  smooth 
petal,  very  constant,  and  distinct. 

Scarlet  Gem  (Maclean). — Yery  brilliant  colour,  remarkably  showy,  and  distinct. 

Victory  (Hooper). — Rosy  purple  lacing  ;  medium  size,  and  very  fine. 


THE  JUDGES  AT  OUR  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

5  HE  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  has  recently  invited 
the  exhibitors  to  meet  them  “  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  judges  at  the  Society’s  Shows.”  This  is  wise  as  well  as 
courteous,  and  much  good  may  come  of  it.  Exhibitors  are  entitled 
to  be  heard  on  this  question,  and  the  example  set  from  this  high 
source  should  exercise  a  wide  and  beneficial  influence  on  other  societies. 
Full,  free,  and  open  discussion  should  result  in  bringing  out  the  collective 
wisdom  of  a  body  of  thinking  and  working  men,  which  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  valuable  for  future  guidance.  Those  who  are  most  sincerely  anxious 
for  what  is  right  have  the  most  reason  to  wish  the  subject  brought  out  into, 
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and  discussed  under,  the  full  broad  light  of  day.  Those  who  are  most  deeply 
versed  in  this  question  know  well  that  not  only  the  success  of  our  exhibi¬ 
tions,  hut  our  future  progress  in  horticulture,  depends  much  on  the  judicious 
selection  of  the  judges.  Is  it  not  hard,  cruel,  crushing,  for  the  fruits  of  a 
year’s  labour  to  he  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  indifference,  stupidity,  or 
incapacity  ?  Flower  shows  are  now  becoming  as  “  plentiful  as  black¬ 
berries,”  and  the  question  is  one  that  affects  not  merely  this  or  that  society, 
hut  all  societies. 

The  first  point  that  suggests  itself  to  our  mind  is,  “By  whom  should 
the  judges  he  appointed?”  By  the  exhibitors?  Certainly  not.  We  should 
not  fear  the  issue  of  any  civil  suit  in  which  we  might  be  engaged  if  we 
were  allowed  to  elect  the  jury.  Not  that  we  need  necessarily  choose  dis¬ 
honest  men,  hut  we  should  naturally  choose  men  who  conscientiously 
held  views  and  opinions  similar  to  our  own.  The  choosing  of  the  judges 
by  the  exhibitors  is  open  to  this  further  objection :  a  combination  of  exhi¬ 
bitors,  supposing  it  to  represent  onfy  a  small  majority,  either  in  influence 
or  in  numbers,  would  work  unfairly  towards,  and  to  the  manifest  disad¬ 
vantage  of  all  outsiders.  But  again.  Should  the  judges  be  chosen  by  any 
•officer  of  the  Society  ?  No.  Because  however  shrewd,  however  impartial 
such  officer  might  he,  an  individual  will  is  more  easily  influenced  from 
without,  than  the  collective  opinion  of  a  committee  or  a  council.  The  judges 
should  he  appointed  by  the  governing  body  of  the  Society,  not  ostensibly 
hut  really,  the  latter  being  open  to  receive  suggestions  from  subscribers, 
officers,  exhibitors,  and  others,  hut  exercising  their  own  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  judgment  in  the  matter. 

Consistent  with  this  view  we  venture  to  suggest  that  the  judges  should 
he  chiefly  practical  men,  honest,  capable,  of  sound  judgment,  and  possessed 
of  good  reasoning  powers.  Their  names  should  he  published  in  advance, 
perhaps  attached  to  the  prize-schedules.  With  subjects  impinging  on 
matters  of  taste  a  man  of  cultivated  taste  should  he  introduced  as  an 
adjunct  to  the  necessary  horticultural  knowledge.  Here,  above  every¬ 
where,  the  wordy,  pretentious  man,  in  whose  favour  are  recorded  no 
honestly-acquired  marks  of  “  deeds  done  ” — the  shallow  “sham” — should 
he  ostracized.  The  judges  should  also  he  men  who  are  not  trammelled  by 
the  traditions  of  the  past,  or  too  enamoured  of  the  present,  or  there  will  he  no 
improvement  in  the  exhibitions.  We  want  practical  men,  hut  men  with  suffi¬ 
cient  originality  and  force  of  thought  to  have  formed  an  ideal  of  their  own, 
and  who  are  hold  enough  to  recognise  and  encourage  every  advance  towards 
it.  To  this  we  look  for  improvement.  We  want  also  men  of  the  Cato 
stamp,  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  that  they  “  do  right  not  for  appearance 
sake,  hut  because  it  is  not  in  their  nature  to  do  wrong.” 

While  venturing  these  remarks  it  would  however  be  disingenuous  to 
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attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  question  is  surrounded  with  more  than 
usual  difficulty.  Such  men  as  we  describe  are  few  and  far  between. 
Opinions  vary  in  matters  horticultural,  as  well  as  in  other  departments  of 
art  and  science,  and  to  borrow  the  phraseology  of  another  keenly  contested 
field,  it  is  not  every  first  prize  that  is  “  won  in  a  canter.”  Half  a  length, 
half  a  head,  a  dead  heat  is  now  not  infrequent,  and  such  nice  points, 
although  clear  to  the  judges,  are  not  so  easily  made  apparent  to  owners 
and  bystanders.  Why  not  to  owners  ?  Because  they  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed  daily,  perhaps  hourly,  to  dwell  on  the  beauties  and  defects  of  their 
own  plants,  endeavouring  to  develope  the  former  and  to  extinguish  the  latter 
until,  to  their  own  appreciation,  at  least,  they  have  pretty  fairly  succeeded  in 
this  effort.  When  an  exhibitor  weighs  his  own  plants  against  those  of  a 
competitor,  the  difference  is  that  of  a  hasty  opinion  formed  of  a  company 
at  first  sight  and  that  of  an  opinion  founded  on  thorough  knowledge  of 
character.  True,  the  latter  taken  singly  is  likely  to  prove  the  more  correct 
estimate,  but  then  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  one  cannot  fairly  be  set 
in  comparison  with  the  first  impressions  of  the  other.  Why  not  to  by¬ 
standers  ?  We  confess  that  we  have  little  faith  in  the  opinion  of  bystanders 
when  weighed  against  that  of  properly  qualified  judges.  In  the  first  place 
such  opinions  are  often  inconsiderately  given — given  without  full  and 
painstaking  investigation — given  on  some  one  prominent  point  rather  than 
on  a  summing-up  and  judicious  balancing  of  all  points.  Then  again,  the 
mere  bystander,  if  he  has  the  will,  has  not  the  clear  field  and  opportunity 
for  investigation,  and  probably  not  the  special  training — be  it  practical  or 
be  it  artistic — that  the  properly  qualified  judge  has  or  ought  to  have. 

We  sincerely  believe,  then,  that  however  honest  the  judges,  and  however 
just  their  awards  may  be,  general  satisfaction  to  exhibitors  is,  from  the 
nature  of  things,  a  point  wholly  unattainable,  although  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  utmost  efforts  should  not  be  made  to  secure  the  best  possible  judges, 
and  the  greatest  possible  realisation  of  justice.  Even  then,  especially 
when  the  competing  collections  are  nearly  equal,  each  exhibitor  will  think 
his  own  the  best,  and  the  defeated  will  be  disappointed  and  dissatisfied. 
The  plan  of  giving  equal  prizes  where  collections  are  only  “  nearly  ”  equal 
would  not  remedy,  but  increase  the  dissatisfaction,  and  would,  in  addition, 
be  perpetrating  a  manifest  injustice. 

One  word  to  exhibitors.  On  this  point  we  would  speak  tenderly,  for 
we  know  by  experience  the  momentary  mortification  of  defeat,  especially 
when,  as  we  are  free  to  admit,  has  been  the  case  with  ourselves,  we  have 
been  under  the  impression  that  our  contributions  have  not  been  justly 
appreciated.  In  the  olden  times  we  remember  to  have  seen  defeated  can¬ 
didates  pull  off  their  coats  and  assume  a  boxing  attitude,  probably  under 
the  conviction  that  if  not  mentally  vigorous,  they  were  at  least  physically 
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strong,  showing  a  determination  to  assert  their  supremacy  in  some  shape  or 
other,  and  relying  on  their  superior  knowledge  of  t)ie  “noble  art”  of  self- 
defence.  Happily  this  highly  demonstrative  era  has  passed  away,  but 
there  remains  a  mean  use  of  the  tongue,  which  is  apparently  dictated  by 
a  more  ignoble  spirit.  Defeated  candidates,  learn  to  bear  your  reverses 
manfully !  Cases  of  truckling  or  dishonesty  in  the  judges  at  our  exhibi¬ 
tions  are,  we  are  confident,  scarcely  existent — rarer  even  than  black  swans. 
During  the  past  thirty  years  we  have  visited,  judged,  exhibited,  at  hundreds 
of  flower  shows,  and  while  we  must  confess  to  have  seen  many  awards  con¬ 
trary  to  our  fallible  judgment,  we  never  saw  but  one  case  of  truckling  and 
dishonesty. 

In  these  few  remarks  we  have  endeavoured  to  place  our  principal 
thoughts  on  this  subject  fairly  before  the  reader.  We  have,  for  want  of 
space,  passed  by  many  minor  points,  which  we  can  readily  conceive  would 
have  more  or  less  weight  with  different  minds,  but  these,  should  it  appear 
necessary,  can  be  brought  up  in  the  future.  P. 


ON  PANSIES, 

AM  much  gratified  to  find  that  my  remarks  on  Pansies  have  stirred  up 
the  Pansy  fanciers,  and  may  lead  to  beneficial  results.  Our  Scotch 
friend  “  H.  J.”  lays  down  his  ideas  clearly,  and  in  a  clear  gentlemanly 
i$  tone,  but  I  regret  that  Mr.  Dean’s  remarks  are  less  courteous.  At  the 
onset  he  complains  that  I  am  “  a  little  at  sea,”  but  if  any  one  who 
understands  Pansies  will  read  both  articles,  he  will  discover  that  my 
friend  is  a  long  way  out  of  soundings. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  public  I  will  endeavour  to  point  out  the  objections 
to  Mr.  Dean’s  theory.  While  he  complains  that  I  am  placing  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  “  growing  Pansies  easily,”  he  himself  is  settingup  still  greater 
difficulties,  such  as  would  deter  any  one  from  ever  attempting  their  culture. 
The  routine  laid  down  is  quite  unsuitable ;  for  instance,  he  says,  “  We 
water  night  and  morning  in  hot  weather.”  Did  the  idea  never  suggest 
itself,  that  such  a  system  would  only  induce  the  roots  of  the  plants  to  come 
to  the  surface,  and  so  prevent  their  working  in  a  natural  way  ?  The  parching 
rays  of  a  summer’s  sun  acting  upon  the  roots,  produce  the  most  fatal  con¬ 
sequences  in  the  culture  of  the  Pansy.  I  have  cultivated  this  flower  now 
for  about  thirty  years,  and  surely  know  that  fancies  and  the  older  varieties 
would  never  do  to  be  shown  together,  nor  did  I  hint  such  a  thing. 

The  complicated  system  of  “  growing  Pansies  easily,”  which  has  been 
recommended,  will  certainly  take  parties  by  surprise.  Some  of  my  friends 
wonder  what  altitude  the  beds  will  reach  after  twenty  or  thirty  years’ 
accumulations  of  extra  soil  and  manure  ;  others  ask  how  the  Pansy  fanciers 
around  Manchester  and  other  places  wiio  have  to  be  at  their  employment, 
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perhaps  two  or  three  miles  off,  by  6  a.m.,  can  follow  out  the  system  ;  while 
others,  again,  are  surprised  to  find  that  they  have  given  “no  trouble  during 
the  winter,”  for  most  fanciers  know  that  they  do  require  a  little  care,  par¬ 
ticularly  where  they  are  grown  by  the  thousand. 

The  interest  attaching  to  the  raising  of  seedlings  must  be  my  excuse  for 
observing  that  the  seed  may  be  sown  in  March,  or  early  in  April  in  the 
open  border,  and  the  plants  will  bloom  in  July  and  August  and  onwards 
through  the  autumn.  They  should  be  looked  over  frequently  when  in  bloom, 
and  all  the  inferior  ones  pulled  up.  This  raising  of  seedlings  I  consider  the 
most  interesting  part  of  Pansy-growing,  only  I  would  advise  amateurs  who 
wish  to  try  it,  to  save  their  own  seed. 

Since  writing  my  former  remarks  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  sight  of 
a  few  blooms  of  the  fancy  class,  which  are  certainly  much  improved  in  form. 
Here  we  have  no  prizes  offered  for  them ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  introduce 
them  ;  and  if  nurserymen  would  only  put  their  hand  to  the  work,  they 
might  not  have  reason  to  state  that  they  had  thousands  of  plants  on  hand 
at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  system  of  not  allowing  parties  to  select  their 
own  at  a  price  per  dozen,  is  detrimental  to  the  sale  of  Pansies,  and  will  be.. 
In  conclusion,  a  word  to  “  H.  J.”  I  admit  with  him  that  many  of  the 
shaded  dark  seifs  are  really  good  smooth  flowers,  such  as  cannot  easily  be 
put  aside,  yet  the  majority  of  Pansy  growers  concur  with  me,  that  there 
should  be  a  separate  class  for  them,  for  they  cannot  be  considered  seifs.  I 
would  just  add  that  I  never  allow  differences  of  opinion  to  alter  friendship. 
Winton.  J.  Walker* 


PIIN  US  RUSSELLIANA. 

}HIS  splendid  tree  is  one  of  the  peculiarly  fine,  robust-growing,  and 
)  noble  Mexican  Pines.  The  young  wood  is  in  winter  of  a  rich  red  or 
ochre  colour,  the  shoots  forming  a  curve.  The  footstalks  of  the 
leaves  are  above  an  inch  in  length,  and  are  also  red.  The  leaves 
grow  in  fives,  and  are  from  11  to  12  inches  in  length,  of  a  beautiful 
grass  green,  slightly  drooping  from  the  upper  side  of  the  curve.  Altogether 
it  is  a  very  beautiful  tree.  It  is  growing  here  finely,  but  in  a  sheltered 
locality,  and  cannot  be  generally  recommended  as  a  hardy  tree. 

Bicton  Gardens.  James  Barnes.  . 


SEASONABLE  GARDENING  HINTS. —JUNE. 

LL  young  growing  specimen  plants  in  pits  and  frames  should  be 
shifted  as  they  require  it ;  when  potted  they  should  not  be  set  too 
closely  together,  if  nice  bushy  well-furnished  plants  are  wanted,  but 
they  should  have  air  freely  at  all  times  during  the  day,  and  a  little 
even  at  night  in  hot  close  weather.  Attention  must  be  regularly 
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paid  to  the  stopping,  tying,  and  training  of  the  shoots,  and  liberal  supplies 
of  water  must  he  given  to  all  growing  plants,  with  an  occasional  dose 
of  liquid  manure  to  such  plants  as  have  pretty  well  filled  tlreir  pots  with 
roots. 

When  all  danger  from  frost  is  over,  many  of  the  larger  specimens  of  the 
stronger-growing  greenhouse  plants  will  do  well  in  a  sheltered  and  rather 
shaded  situation  out  of  doors.  The  more  tender  delicate  kinds  should  he 
kept  under  glass,  and  as  most  of  the  plants  will  now  be  making  rapid 
growth,  they  must  he  properly  attended  in  watering  and  syringing ;  all  the 
more  robust-growing  shoots  should  he  stopped,  and  the  plants  should  he 
occasionally  turned  round.  All  the  strong-growing  plants  that  require 
shifting  should  have  a  liberal  one,  hut  the  more-delicate-rooting  kinds 
should  not  be  over-potted.  Abundance  of  air  should  he  given. 

Everything  in  the  flower  garden  will  now  require  much  attention.  No 
pains  should  he  spared  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  to  remove  mis-shapen 
flower-buds,  also  caterpillars,  from  Eoses,  and  to  regulate  and  tie  up  any 
shoots  that  may  require  it.  All  tall-growing  herbaceous  plants  in  mixed 
borders  will  require  tying  up  as  they  advance  in  growth,  so  as  to  keep  up  a 
neat  tidy  appearance.  The  species  of  Iberis,  Aubrietia,  and  other  spring¬ 
flowering  plants  may  now  be  increased  by  dividing  them.  They  should  he 
planted  on  a  border  where  they  can  be  attended  during  the  season. 

Tulips  and  other  bulbs  in  the  flower  beds,  which  it  may  be  desirable  to 
lift,  so  as  to  fill  the  beds  with  the  summer-flowering  plants,  may,  if  not  quite 
ripe,  he  lifted  carefully  with  a  little  soil  to  the  roots,  and  laid  in  a  border  in 
the  kitchen  garden,  where  they  may  remain  until  fully  ripe.  If  the 
weather  he  dry  and  hot  all  newly  planted  beds  must  he  well  watered.  Her¬ 
baceous  plants  coming  into  flower  will  also  he  very  much  benefited  by 
:an  occasional  good  soaking  of  water. 

Weeds  will  soon  become  troublesome  in  the  kitchen  garden  if  not  kept 
well  down ;  advantage  should,  therefore,  be  taken  of  hot  dry  weather  to  run 
the  hoe  frequently  between  all  young-growing  crops.  Ground  should  now 
be  prepared  for  planting  Brussels  Sprouts,  Borecoles,  Broccoli,  Cauliflowers, 
^and  Savoys  ;  also  trenches  for  Celery.  Advantage  should  always  be  taken 
of  showery  weather  to  put  out  the  plants,  for  then  they  soon  get  established, 
and  much  watering  is  saved.  Sowings  of  Peas,  Turnips,  Spinach,  Endive, 
and  Lettuce  should  he  made. 

As  most  kinds  of  fruit  are  abundant  this  season,  a  timely  and  a  liberal 
but  judicious  thinning  of  the  fruit  is  a  matter  of  much  importance,  and  one 
unfortunately  too  generally  neglected.  I  have  so  often  urged  the  necessity 
of  attending  to  the  proper  thinning  of  fruit,  and  its  importance,  in  these 
pages,  that  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  on  the  subject  at  present. 

As  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  will  now  be  making  rapid  growth,  much  atten- 
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tion  will  be  required  in  the  stopping,  thinning,  and  regulating  of  their 

shoots.  The  foreriglit  shoots  on  Plums,  Pears,  Apricots,  Cherries,  and 

Apples  should  he  sliortened-back,  but  not  cut  quite  close  at  the  present 

time.  The  shoots  on  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Morello  Cherries,  and  Apricots 

should  be  well  thinned  and  nailed  or  tied  in  as  they  advance  in  growth. 

Great  attention  will  now  be  required  to  keep  down  insects.  Caterpillars  and 

green  fly  do  much  injury  if  not  promptly  dislodged.  As  to  the  caterpillar 

on  gooseberry  bushes  there  is  no  better  or  easier  method  of  destroying  them, 

than  simply  dusting  a  little  powdered  white  hellebore  on  them,  and  if  this  is 
* 

done  as  soon  as  they  are  perceived  on  the  branches,  one  application  will 
in  general  clear  them.  Late  vineries  should  have  abundance  of  air  during 
the  day,  also  some  at  night,  with  fire  heat  in  dull  weather. 

i Stourton.  M.  Saul. 


SEEDLING  PINE  APPLES. 

’HERE  is,  perhaps,  no  variegated  plant  more  beautiful  than  the  Pine¬ 
apple,  varying,  as  do  its  markings,  from  stripes  of  pure  white  to  a 
rich  red  and  white,  so  much  so  as  to  lead  those  who  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  changing  habit,  to  conclude  that  there  are  twTo 
varieties.  The  great  drawback  to  its  usefulness  as  a  decorative 
plant,  is  the  presence  of  the  saw-like  spines  on  the  leaves,  which  render  it 
dangerous  in-doors.  In  order  to  try  and  remedy  this,  I  made  an  attempt  in 
the  spring  of  1865  to  cross  the  Smooth-leaved  Cayenne  with  the  pollen  of  the 
variegated  variety,  but  whether  any  cross  took  place  is  doubtful;  I  think  not, 
though  every  flower  operated  upon  set  a  seed.  The  fruit  proved  a  very  fine 
one.  To  make  all  certain  I  took  it  to  Berry  Hill,  where  Mr.  Rogers  assisted 
in  searching  out  the  seeds.  It  was  some  time  before  we  could  make  certain 
of  them,  not  having  seen  any  before.  In  this  instance  they  were  kidney- 
shaped,  a  little  larger  than  a  Millet  seed,  brown  in  colour,  and  through 
a  glass  were  seen  to  be  irregularly  veined  all  over,  making  the  dark  surface 
appear  like  specks  of  rich  velvet.  The  seeds,  if  not  too  ripe  when  the  fruit 
is  cut,  are  enclosed  in  small  ear-like  cells,  covered  by  closing  up  the  bract, 
which  is  no  doubt  provided  by  nature  to  protect  the  seed  from  birds,  &c., 
as  this  bract  does  not  commonly  growT  downwards  until  the  flowering  is 
over. 

We  found  in  all  over  fifty  seeds,  every  one  of  which  vegetated  freely, 
but  although  the  plants  were  all  varied  in  some  wray,  not  one  of  them 

showed  any  light  variegation.  I  left  a  few  seeds  with  Mr.  Rogers,  who  is 
a  very  successful  Pine  grower.  He  was  the  first  to  ripen  a  fruit — in 

about  eighteen  months.  It  weighed  four  pounds,  and  was  pronounced  by 
Dr.  Hogg  to  be  very  handsome  in  shape,  but  deficient  in  flavour.  The 
latter  may  improve ;  it  would  not,  I  think,  be  possible  to  improve  on  the 
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habit.  There  are  about  one  in  five  smooth-leaved ;  several  have  turned  in 
since,  hut  none  so  remarkable  either  for  shape  and  habit.  I  am  still  in 
hopes  of  being  able  to  carry  out  my  object,  but  in  a  more  indirect  way. 

Cliveden.  J.  Fleming. 


NEW  FERNS. 


VE  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Williams,  of  the  Victoria  Nursery,  Holloway, 
for  the  use  of  the  accompanying  illustrations  of  new  Ferns,  from 
his  book  entitled  “  Select  Ferns,”  recently  published,"''  of  which 
the  following  extracts  will  give  some  idea  of  the  style  and  purport, 
so  far  as  the  descriptive  portions  are  concerned  : — 

“  Adiantnm  excisum  multifidum. — This  charming  plant  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  in  my  own  establishment,  and,  I  may  safely  venture  to  say,  it  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  and  most  useful  of  its  genus.  The  fronds  are  quadripinnate  ; 
the  pinnae  deeply  cut,  giving  it  a  very  graceful  appearance,  from  12  to 


*  Select  Ferns  and  Lycopods,  British  and  Exotic.  With  Illustrations.  By  B.  S. 
Williams,  F.R.H.S.  London:  Published  by  the  Author. — An  excellent  practical  and 
handy  treatise  on  garden  Ferns,  well  supplying  a  want  which  has  been  long  felt.  Nine 
hundred  of  the  best  species  and  varieties  of  Ferns  known  in  cultivation,  three-fourths  of 
them  Exotics,  are  popularly  described,  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  culture  carefully 
explained.  The  book,  which  forms  an  elegant  volume  of  some  three  hundred  pages  or  more, 
should  be  in  every  cultivator’s  hands. 
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clarke’s  water-jacket  tubular  boiler. 


18  inches  in  height,  and  rich  dark  green  in  colour ;  stipes  and  rachis  black. 
The  apex  of  every  frond  is  frequently  divided  into  several  branches,  which 
oftentimes  are  again  divided,  thus  forming  a  beautiful  tassel  some  2  or 
3  inches  long,  which  is  well  represented  in  the  figure.  It  partakes  some¬ 
what  of  the  character  of  A.  cuneatum  and  A.  concinnum,  and  will  become 
one  of  the  very  best  for  bouquets  or  Wardian  cases.”  [See  opposite.] 

“  GleicJienia  circinata  cjlauca. — A  very  fine  variety  of  the  preceding 


[G.  circinata] ,  differing  in  being  more  robust  in  growth  and  thicker  in 
texture ;  the  young  growths  and  the  under  side  of  the  fronds  are  beautifully 
glaucous.  Native  of  New  Zealand,  &c.” 


CLARKE’S  WATER-JACKET  TUBULAR  BOILER. 

AVING  for  some  time  paid  great  attention  to  heating  garden  structures 
3J  under  a  variety  of  circumstances  and  with  variable  success,  and 
having  some  years  ago  conceived  a  great  partiality  for  the  tubular 
boilers,  insomuch  as  with  them,  and  by  burning  coke  (for  which  they 
are  best  adapted),  a  great  nuisance  in  the  shape  of  smoke  and 
blacks  falling  on  the  glass  and  plants  was  got  rid  of,  I  advised  my  then 
employer,  the  Earl  of  Darnley,  about  the  year  1859,  to  put  down  three  of 
Ormson’s  tubular  boilers  at  Cobham  Hall.  At  that  time  two  wrought-iron 
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saddle  boilers,  that  bad  been  in  use  about  eleven  years,  were  taken  out ; 
one  of  these  had  given  way  and  was  worn  out,  while  the  other,  though  put 
down  at  the  same  time,  proved  to  be  in  good  condition.  During  the  time  I 
remained  at  Cobham,  the  tubular  boilers  acted  very  well,  but  consumed  a 
great  deal  of  fuel,  and  I  much  regretted  the  great  waste  of  heat  by  the 
chimney.  About  four  years  ago  I  put  down  at  this  place  one  of  Clarke’s 
water-jacket  boilers,  and  although  this  worked  very  well,  and  several 
others  put  down  in  this  neighbourhood  at  my  recommendation  are  giving 
great  satisfaction,  I  still  considered  the  waste  of  heat  escaping  by  the 
chimney  as  unsatisfactory. 

Having  to  replace  an  old  boiler  this  winter,  I  determined  to  try  whether 
the  tubular  boiler  could  not  be  made  to  work  a  flue  inside  the  house,  as  well 
as  pipes,  by  keeping  the  boiler  well  down.  I  put  down  last  January  one  of 
Clarke’s  water-jackets,  and  carried  the  smoke  into  the  flue  that  the  old  open- 
topped  boiler  had  worked,  and  the  result  is  the  most  satisfactory  of  any¬ 
thing  I  have  yet  met  with  in  the  way  of  heating.  I  have  cut  off  two  other 
boilers,  and  attached  two  more  houses  to  the  new  boiler,  so  that  it  is  now 
heating  three  vineries,  each  about  60  feet  long ;  and  during  the  windy 
weather  we  have  experienced,  notwithstanding  that  they  are  old  houses  with 
open  laps,  there  has  not  been  the  slightest  difficulty  in  maintaining  the 
required  temperature.  I  do  not  say  it  would  answer  in  all  cases,  but  this 
answers  remarkably  well,  heating  the  flue  to  a  length  of  about  60  feet  per¬ 
fectly  ;  and  as  nothing  but  coke  is  used  for  fuel,  the  flue  is  not  likely  to  become 
choked  with  soot  to  impair  its  usefulness.  There  seems  to  be  a  liability  in 
tubular  boilers  to  give  way,  and  I  believe  one  of  the  boilers  at  Cobham  Hall 
did  so  since  I  left  there  in  1861,  but  I  think  the  proportion  is  not  very  large 
to  the  many  that  do  stand  well  to  their  work.  Without  in  the  least  wishing 
to  depreciate  the  improved  form  of  saddle  or  other  boilers,  I  believe  we 
have  in  Clarke’s  water-jacket,  when  set  in  the  way  I  have  described,  a  most 
powerful  and  economical  boiler. 

Studley  Royal.  John  Clark. 


BEDDING  BOSES. 

v^UIJAB.  PAUL’S  observations  (p.  74),  on  the  bedding-out  of  Roses,  will 
commend  themselves  to  all  true  lovers  of  these  beautiful  flowers 
who  have  given  the  system  a  trial.  It  is  gratifying  to  hear  that 
the  practice  is  on  the  increase,  as  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
and  ought  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

On  this  soil  and  with  the  system  which  I  pursue,  I  find  the  vigorous 
and  free-growing  sorts  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  beds.  Mr.  Paul  has  not 
included  in  his  list  one  which  we  find  to  be  peculiarly  well  adapted  for 
bedding- out — viz.,  Souvenir  de  la  Reine  d’Angleterre,  which  is  vigorous  in 
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growth,  and  so  continuous  in  flowering  that  it  is  only  checked  by  the  frosts 
late  in  the  season.  I  can  fully  confirm  his  statement  of  the  good  qualities 
of  Anna  Alexieff,  Baronne  Prevost,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  and  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan  ;  and,  in  addition,  I  find  Francois  Arago,  Simon  St.  Jean, 
Moss  Lanei,  and  Ville  de  St.  Denis,  particularly  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose  in  the  soil  of  this  place.  These  I  have  proved,  hut  I  have  many 
other  sorts  under  trial  only,  so  that  I  cannot  yet  write  of  them  with  any 
confidence. 

We  always  take  extra  care  in  the  formation  of  the  beds  intended  to  he 
planted,  and  if  Roses  have  been  previously  growing  in  them  we  take  away 
the  whole  of  the  soil  and  replace  it  with  new  materials,  consisting  of  strong 
maiden  loam  and  well-decomposed  manure.  If  the  subsoil  is  a  good  stiff 
clay  so  much  the  better ;  it  may  he  trenclied-up  and  partially  mixed  with 
the  new  soil ;  hut  if  it  is  gravel,  or  rock,  or  any  very  porous  dry  substance, 
the  bed  should  he  excavated  to  a  greater  depth  than  wTould  he  necessary 
with,  a  cooler  subsoil.  After  planting,  the  ground  is  made  firm,  and  we 
commence  at  once  to  encourage  growth — not  by  heading-hack,  hut  by 
pegging  every  shoot  down  firmly  on  to  the  surface  of  the  bed.  This  in  its 
effects  is  equivalent  to  heading-hack,  because  as  soon  as  the  plants  get 
settled  they  throw  up  very  strong  shoots  from  the  centre  close  to  the 
surface,  which  may  either  he  pegged  down  at  once,  or  left  to  grow  upright 
until  the  pruning  season,  at  which  time  I  usually  cut  out  all  the  old  wood 
from  which  the  flowers  were  produced  the  previous  year,  and  peg  down  the 
young  shoots  in  all  directions  over  the  surface  of  the  beds,  only  shortening 
them  when  they  come  too  near  the  edges  of  the  bed.  By  this  mode  of 
treatment  the  beds  soon  become  completely  covered,  and  in  due  season 
a  profusion  of  bloom  is  the  result.  I  find  it  to  he  an  advantage  to  top- 
dress  every  year,  which  is  done  when  the  pegs  are  removed  for  pruning. 
It  is  worth  mentioning  that  I  always  use  pegs  made  from  the  Yew  tree,  if 
possible,  and  they  are  best  made  during  the  winter,  and  laid  by  to  season. 

Reclleaf.  John  Cox. 


THE  STRELITZIAS. 

’HIS  splendid  genus  of  Musads  is,  I  think,  not  so  much  grown  as 
their  great  beauty  merits.  I  had  last  February  a  plant  of  the  dwarf 
species,  S.  humilis,  in  flower,  with  twenty-seven  spikes  on  it,  and 
few  plants  looked  so  gay  and  interesting  at  that  wintry  season.  This 
plant  was  grown  in  a  warm  conservatory  amongst  greenhouse  Ferns, 
dwarf  Palms,  and  other  plants,  and  I  find  the  way  to  flower  it  in  per¬ 
fection  is  to  give  it  plenty  of  room  for  its  roots  either  in  a  very  large  pot  or 
tub.  My  plant  in  flower  was  shifted  into  a  large  tub  about  two  years  ago, 
and  it  now  forms  an  immense  mass  of  foliage  and  flowers.  The  Strelitzias 
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seem  to  flourish  best  in  a  light  loamy  soil,  mixed  with  leaf  mould.  And 
they  need  plenty  of  water,  as  well  as  frequent  syringing,  when  growing  and 
coming  into  flower.  They  are  generally  cultivated  in  moist  stoves,  but  will 
flower  well  in  a  warm  conservatory  if  planted  out,  or  if  grown  in  large  pots, 
or  tubs. 

The  following  sorts  I  have  found  the  best  and  showiest  of  the  family : — 
Strelitzia  augusta,  S.  reginse,  S.  humilis,  S.  ovata,  S.  parvifolia,  and 
S.  angustifolia. 

Welbeclc.  William  Tillery. 


ON  WATERING  OUT-DOOR  PLANTS. 

>N  opinion  prevails  among  gardeners  that  night  is  the  proper  time  to 
water  plants,  and  this  opinion  is  generally  acted  on ;  but  I  suggest 
that  the  early  morning  is  a  better  time  for  performing  that  operation 
— a  suggestion  which  I  support  by  the  following  arguments. 

Two  acknowledged  agents  in  promoting  vigorous  growth  are- heat 
and  moisture.  Moisture  is  under  our  control,  but  if  we  exercise  that  control, 
and  water  our  plants  in  the  evening  during  dry  weather,  we  do  so  at  the 
expense  of  a  great  portion  of  the  heat  we  desire  to  preserve.  Two  influences 
are  at  that  time  brought  into  operation  in  cooling  down  the  soil  and  retard¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  the  plants,  which  we  vainly  endeavour  to  urge  forward  by 
moisture.  These  are  Evaporation,  and  Radiation.  Now  evaporation  cannot 
take  place  unless  at  the  expense  of  heat,  or  in  other  words  without  produc¬ 
ing  cold.  Let  us  look  then  at  the  effects  of  watering  in  the  evening. 
Evaporation  goes  on  briskly,  the  temperature  sinks,  and  there  are  no  sun’s 
rays  to  communicate  fresh  heat ;  the  plants  are  chilled,  and  their  growth  is 
sometimes  even  less  than  that  of  plants  not  watered  at  all,  but  which  have 
been  allowed  to  take  their  chance.  The  other  source  of  diminished  tem¬ 
perature  is  radiation.  Every  warm  body  tends  continually  to  throw  off  heat 
to  all  others  of  lower  temperature,  near  or  remote.  All  objects  do  not  radiate 
heat  with  equal  rapidity,  but  rough  and  darkly  coloured  surfaces  do  so  more 
readily  than  those  which  are  light  and  smooth.  Now,  almost  all  soils  are 
darkened  in  colour  by  moisture ;  hence  by  watering,  the  soil  is  reduced 
to  the  best  possible  condition,  for  getting  cooled  down  during  the  night. 
Thus  the  combined  influence  of  evaporation  and  radiation  occasioned  by 
evening  watering,  exerts  itself  in  thwarting  the  intentions  of  those  who 
heedlessly  practise  it. 

The  best  time  for  watering  exposed  plants,  I  consider  to  be  early  in  the 
morning,  as  the  sun’s  rays  are  then  beginning  to  be  felt,  and  to  exert  their 
counteracting  influence.  The  darkened  surface,  that  very  condition  which 
made  the  soil  throw  off  its  heat  more  readily  during  the  night,  causes  it  to 
absorb  the  heat  of  the  sun’s  rays  by  day  with  increased  facility,  so  that 
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we  thus  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  the  fostering  agencies  of  heat  and 
moisture  to  push  on  the  growth  of  our  plants. 

Now  by  deep  cultivation,  with  moderate  manuring,  watering  may 
almost  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Watering  unless  well  done,  does  more 
harm  than  good.  Very  few  men  can  water  plants  properly,  either  in  pots 
or  the  open  ground ;  it  is,  I  consider,  the  most  difficult  part  of  a  gardener’s 
business  to  water  plants  well.  If  all  the  extra  labour  required  for  watering, 
were  devoted  to  stirring  and  deep  digging,  our  plants  would  give  more 
flowers,  at  less  trouble,  and  of  better  quality. 

Sudbrooke  Holme.  Gr.  McBey. 


CALANTHE  YESTITA. 

iMONG-  the  many  beautiful-flowering  plants  grown  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses  at  the  present  day,  there  are  few,  if  any,  that  rank  higher  as 
•jy  being  really  useful  and  effective  for  late  autumn  and  winter  deco- 
^  ration,  whether  as  pot  plants  or  as  cut  flowers,  than  Calanthe  vestitci 
and  its  varieties.  I  refer  to  the  deciduous  kinds  of  Calanthe  only, 
including  C.  Veitchii  a  beautiful  .mule  raised  at  the  Messrs.  Yeitcli’s  estab¬ 
lishment.  Their  flowering  season  is  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  the 
end  of  January,  and  may  be  made  of  much  longer  duration.  There  is  only 
one  fault  that  can  be  urged  against  them — that  is,  they  lose  their  foliage 
about  the  time  they  commence  to  unfold  their  singularly  elegant  and  showy 
flowers.  As  cut  flowers  they  are  unrivalled.  Take,  for  instance,  a  spike 
of  each  of  the  varieties  enumerated  below,  put  them  in  a  flower  glass  in 
water  with  Fern  fronds,  and  you  have  a  bouquet  at  once  graceful  and 
beautiful,  while  each  individual  flower  will  be  as  fresh  and  perfect  in  four 
weeks’  time  as  on  the  day  when  it  was  cut  from  the  plant. 

Calanthe  vestita  is  a  terrestrial  Orchid,  and  is  found  in  the  mountain 
regions  of  Moulmein,  Java,  and  Burmah.  It  is  of  the  easiest  possible 
culture,  and  is,  moreover,  very  free  in  producing  its  long  gracefully-pendent 
flower  spikes,  usually  two  and  three  from  each  pseudobulb.  These  flower 
spikes  are  thrown  up  from  the  base  of  the  bulbs  some  weeks  before  they 
lose  their  foliage.,  Let  no  amateur  despair  of  cultivating  and  flowering 
these  plants  simply  because  they  belong  to  the  family  of  Orchids  — a  reason 
I  have  heard  assigned  for  not  attempting  their  culture.  Any  one  having  a 
couple  of  vineries  or  moderately  heated  plant  stove,  has  the  first  essential 
for  growing  Calanthes  successfully.  These  deciduous  Calanthes  require 
both  a  diurnal  and  an  annual  rest ;  during  the  latter  rest  they  require  to 
be  kept  dry.  About  the  beginning  of  March,  or  later,  according  to  the 
length  of  time  they  have  been  at  rest,  they  commence  to  gro-w  from  the 
base  of  the  bulb,  and  this  is  the  time  to  commence  their  cultivation  by 
repotting  them.  I  grow  them  in  different  sized  pots  to  suit  the  various 
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purposes  for  which  they  are  required,  putting  one  bulb  in  a  G-incli  pot, 
three  in  an  8-inch,  five  in  a  9-inch,  and  fifteen  in  a  12-incli,  and  so  on.  In 
doing  this,  sufficient  space  must  be  left  between  the  bulbs  to  allow  room 
for  the  young  growths,  which  can  at  this  time  be  seen,  as  well  as  the 
direction  they  are  taking.  Generally  each  bulb  makes  two  growths,  one 
on  each  side.  Their  roots  are  annual,  therefore  any  old  ones  that  may  be 
left  adhering  to  the  bulbs  must  be  cut  away. 

The  compost  I  find  to  suit  these  Calantlies  is  one-lialf  turfy  loam  cut 
from  an  old  pasture  2  inches  deep,  and  used  before  the  fibre  is  destroyed 
by  long  keeping  (it  is  well  to  half-char  this,  to  destroy  all  vegetable  as 
well  as  insect  life  merely),  one-fourth  old  dry  cow  dung,  and  one-fourtli 
good  fibry  peat,  adding  a  few  handfuls  of  charcoal  of  the  size  of  walnuts. 
These  ingredients  should  be  mixed  well  together,  and  be  used  in  a  mode¬ 
rately  dry  state.  In  potting,  reject  the  finer  portions.  Let  the  pots  be 
perfectly  clean  and  dry,  as  well  as  the  crocks.  Make  the  drainage  as  perfect 
as  possible,  by  first  laying  a  hollow  crock  over  the  hole,  the  hollow  side 
downwards,  and  placing  smaller  crocks  over  this  to  the  depth  of  2  inches 
for  the  smaller  and  8  inches  or  more  for  the  larger  pots.  Upon  this 
drainage  lay  a  little  moss — a  very  thin  layer,  or  it  will  defeat  the  end  in 
view,  and  upon  this  fill  in  the  compost,  the  coarser  portion  at  the  bottom. 
Press  it  down  moderately,  and  then  fill  in  as  much  compost  as  the  pot  will 
hold,  and  upon  this  place  the  bulbs,  with  a  little  silver  sand  under  each, 
the  base  resting  on  the  soil — not  sinking  in  it — and  on  a  level  with  the  pot 
rim.  Thrust  a  small  stick  into  the  soil  on  each  side  of  the  bulb,  but  an 
inch  higher,  close  to  it,  but  not  in  the  way  of  the  young  growth.  Tie 
these  sticks  together  above  the  bulbs,  and  this  will  keep  them  firm  on  the 
soil  until  they  have  made  roots,  when  the  sticks  may  be  taken  away. 

When  the  potting  is  completed,  place  the  plants  in  a  vinery  or  plant 
stove,  well  exposed  to  the  light  and  not  too  far  from  the  glass,  in  a  mini¬ 
mum  heat  of  55°  to  60°,  maximum  70°  to  75°,  with  a  moist  atmosphere. 
They  must  have  but  little  water  until  they  commence  to  unfold  their 
foliage,  when,  from  that  time  until  they  have  completed  their  growth  and 
their  leaves  decay  in  the  autumn,  they  will  require  water  in  abundance. 
The  water  should  always  be  about  the  same  temperature  as  the  house  they 
are  growing  in ;  this  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  to  water  any  plant 
growing  in  a  warm  house  with  cold  water  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  bad 
practice.  By  the  middle  of  July  they  will  have  filled  their  pots  with 
hungry  healthy  roots,  and  from  this  stage  onwards  I  give  them  very  weak 
and  clear  manure  water  about  once  a-week,  according  to  the  brightness  or 
dulness  of  the  weather ;  if  bright  clear  weather  they  will  require  more,  if 
dull  less  of  this  stimulant.  It  is  safe  practice  to  give  four  or  five  waterings 
with  clear  water  to  one  of  manure  water.  Close  attention  to  watering,  avoid- 
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ing  extremes,  and  keeping  the  plant  clear  of  insects,  is  all  they  require  until 
they  commence  to  unfold  their  flowers,  when  less  water,  and  a  somewhat 
cooler  and  drier  atmosphere  will  be  required  until  they  have  done  flowering, 
after  which  they  must  be  put  in  some  moderately  warm  place,  not  higher 
than  50°,  nor  lower  than  45°,  if  full  to  the  sun  and  light  so  much  the 
better,  and  kept  quite  dry  until  they  commence  to  grow  again  the  following 
season,  when  the  routine  of  practice  detailed  above  must  be  repeated.  The 
insects  to  which  they  are  subject  are  brown  and  white  scale.  If  allowed  to 
be  in  too  dry  an  atmosphere,  or  to  want  for  water,  thrips  will  attack  them ; 
but  frequent  washing  with  clean  warm  water  will  remove  these  pests. 

The  above  routine  of  culture  is  applicable  to  the  following  varieties, 
which  may  be  obtained  at  very  moderate  prices. 


C.  vestita  rubra ,  white  with  crimson  eye. 
G.  vestita  lutea,  white  with  yellow  eye. 
C.  vestita  nivalis ,  pure  white. 

Alton  Towers. 


C.  vestita  cuprea ,  white  with  bronze  eye. 
G.  vestita  Turneri ,  white  with  pink  eye. 
C.  Veitcliii ,  rose  with  white  eye. 

William  Moore. 
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(jYjmHEN  well  grown  this  grand  old  Mexican  plant  stands  second  to 
none  as  a  decorative  plant  for  the  conservatory.  It  is  of  vigorous 
growth  and  a  profuse  bloomer,  even  in  midwinter,  which  is  no  mean 
quality  for  a  plant  to  possess.  It  is  particularly  well  adapted  for 
growing  as  a  single  specimen,  or  for  covering  a  wall  or  pillar  in 
a  lofty  structure,  as  well  as  in  one  of  moderate  proportions.  When  grown 
on  a  pillar  it  is  perhaps  seen  to  the  greatest  advantage.  There  is  one  in 
the  conservatory  at  this  place  that  I  planted  from  a  small  pot  two  years 
since  ;  it  is  now  15  feet  high  and  well  proportioned,  and  was  covered  with 
bloom  from  top  to  bottom,  from  the  middle  of  October  onwards  :  it  is 
growing  on  a  pillar  between  an  Acacia  grandis  of  the  same  height  on  one 


side,  and  a  Fassiflora  on  the  other,  and  its  appearance  all  the  winter  has 
been  strikingly  beautiful.  It  is  planted  in  a  well-drained  soil,  composed  of 
one-half  rather  heavy  but  rich  turfy  loam,  and  the  remainder  leaf  mould 
and  road  drift  in  equal  proportions.  It  blooms  on  the  last  year’s  growth, 
and  should  not  be  pruned  until  it  has  done  blooming,  and  the  wood  is 
thoroughly  ripened ;  even  then  it  must  be  done  carefully  by  spurring  the 
weakest  shoots,  and  shortening  others  in  proportion  to  their  strength,  while 
some  may  be  laid-in  their  full  length  to  increase  the  size  of  the  plant  if 
required.  This  mode  of  treatment  will  insure  a  good  winter  bloom,  but 
by  a  judicious  pruning  and  thinning  of  the  branches  at  different  times  in 
the  year,  the  plant  can  be  made  almost  a  perpetual  flowerer.  It  should 
have  abundance  of  water  when  growing,  and  manure  water  once  a  week. 

I  have  found  it  useful  when  grown  in  pots,  under  which  conditions  it 
can  be  made  to  flower  well  twice  a  year,  by  the  assistance  of  bottom  heat, 
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which  it  enjoys  very  much,  and  by  which  it  is  easily  excited  into  growth. 
Treated  in  this  way  the  plant  becomes  almost  deciduous.  It  is  easily  pro¬ 
pagated  from  half-ripened  shoots  inserted  in  sandy  soil  and  placed  in 
bottom  heat,  and  after  it  is  established  it  should  be  treated  as  a  greenhouse 
evergreen  shrub.  A  healthy  plant  will  often  set  a  quantity  of  fruit  at  the 
extremities  of  the  shoots  ;  these  are  of  a  rich  rosy  purple,  like  the  flowers, 
and  remain  on  the  plant  a  long  time,  rendering  it  doubly  interesting. 

Lillesden,  Hawkhurst.  Thomas  Record. 


NOVELTIES,  &c.,  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

fnfp>ROM  the  fact  that  more  new  Auriculas  have  been  produced  during  the 
fjW  past  two  years  than  during  the  previous  four  or  six  years,  it  is  fair 
to  infer  that  this  fine  old  florists’  flower  is  steadily  rising  again  to 
the  high  position  it  once  held  in  the  popular  estimation  :  “  a  flower,” 
to  use  the  words  of  a  fine  old  florist,  “  which  for  years  has  obtained 
my  greatest  regard.”  The  Floral  Committee  has  just  awarded  first-class 
certificates  to  Mrs.  Mendall,  a  fine  new  white-edged  variety,  the  ground 
colour  dark,  the  paste  pure  white,  the  pips  of  fine  quality,  and  forming 
a  large  and  handsome  truss.  Wonderful,  and  Novelty,  two  fine  and  hand¬ 
some  Alpine  varieties,  obtained  the  same  award.  The  former  has  a  rich 
and  striking  flower,  the  ground  colour  being  velvety  crimson,  distinctly 
margined  with  bright  rose,  and  clear,  smooth  yellow  paste,  the  pip  large 
and  very  fine  indeed.  Novelty  belongs  to  a  class  that  have  been  well  deno¬ 
minated  “  fancy  ”  flowers,  changing  in  character  at  every  stage  of  its 
development  to  such  a  degree  as  that  three  distinctly  different  pips  could 
sometimes  be  plucked  from  the  same  plant.  When  the  pip  expands  the 
paste  is  of  a  deep  sulphur  colour,  but  as  it  ages  this  changes  to  white.  The 
ground  colour  at  the  outset  is  dark,  edged  with  buff,  but  with  age  the  buff 
changes  to  deep  violet.  These  flowers  all  came  from  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough. 

In  the  hands  of  Mr.  James,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Watson,  Esq.,  of  Isle- 
wortli,  the  herbaceous  Calceolaria  has  become  so  much  improved  that  it 
also  bids  fair  to  regain  the  foremost  position  it  held  when  Story,  Constan¬ 
tine,  and  others  made  it  famous  in  past  days.  'The  tall-growing  old  forms 
are  well-nigh  annihilated,  and  in  their  place  we  now  get  the  dwarf  compact 
habit  of  the  shrubby  lands  allied  to  those  glorious  flowers  that  bear  such 
gorgeous  and  handsome  tints.  At  a  recent  spring  show  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington,  Mr.  James  staged  half  a  dozen  plants  that  were  quite  an  exhibition 
in  themselves.  They  were  named,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  being  pro¬ 
pagated.  Let  the  strain  be  once  obtained,  and  fine  and  handsomely 
marked  varieties  will  be  sure  to  result.  The  habit  of  growth  is  such  that 
when  the  plants  are  exhibited  but  little  “  tying-out  ”  is  required. 

New  Pelargoniums  have  put  in  appearance  quite  early  this  season.  At 
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the  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  on  the  19th  of  May,  as  fine  a  lot  of 
fancy  Pelargoniums  as  could  well  be  imagined  came  from  Mr.  Turner,  and 
they  were  as  much  deserving  of  notice  for  their  variation  as  for  their 
excellent  qualities.  First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  East  Lynne, 
Leotard,  Fanny  Gair,  and  Princess  Tech.  East  Lynne  is  a  pleasing  deep 
rose-coloured  flower,  the  top  petals  darker,  and  with  a  pale  edging  to  the 
flower  ;  Leotard  is  of  a  rosy  carmine  shade,  deeper  on  the  top  petals,  shown 
on  this  occasion  in  fine  conditon  ;  and  Fanny  Gair  is  a  very  pretty  light 
flower,  free-blooming  and  showy.  All  these  were  shown  as  yearlings  in 
18G7.  Quite  new  wTas  Princess  Tech,  a  charming  light  flower,  the  lower 
petals  slightly  blotched  with  pale  rosy  carmine,  the  upper  petals  violet 
rose,  with  white  margin.  This  will  make  a  good  exhibition  kind.  A  very 
fine  large-flowered  variety,  also  from  Mr.  Turner,  received  the  same  award. 
It  is  one  of  those  soft,  yet  glowing  deep  salinony- carmine  flowers,  of  which 
Foster’s  Emperor  wTas  an  excellent  representative  last  year.  It  is  named 
Troubadour,  and  was  also  raised  by  Mr.  Foster.  The  flowers  are  large, 
smooth,  and  finely  formed,  the  trusses  quite  effective.  Magnet,  a  fine 
market  and  decorative  kind,  with  vivid  crimson  flowers  and  dark  top  petals, 
received  the  same  award  as  a  valuable  decorative  sort.  It  came  from 
Messrs.  Dobson  &  Son,  Islewortli. 

Messrs.  F.  &  A.  Smith  received  a  first-class  certificate  for  Azalea  Sir 
Robert  Napier.  It  is  one  of  the  deepest  coloured  flowers  that  have  yet  been 
produced,  being  of  a  deep  red  hue,  and  not  without  life  in  it.  Like  the 
deeper-coloured  Pelargoniums  of  a  few  years  ago,  colour  will  have  to  be 
considered  before  form,  though  in  this  last  respect  the  new  variety  seems 
better  favoured  than  that  richly  coloured  flower  of  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
called  Stella.  Schizanthus  pinnatus  splendens,  a  fine  violet-coloured  variety 
with  black  centre,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Green,  gardener  to  W.  W.  Saunders, 
Esq.,  of  Keigate,  and  received  a  first-class  certificate.  It  has  been  obtained 
by  careful  selection,  and  it  serves  to  show  how  much  the  forms  of  many  of  our 
common  annuals  are  being  changed  by  subjection  to  a  like  process.  Mr. 
Salter  produced  a  stand  of  his  handsome  double  Pyrethrmns  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington  on  the  19th  ult.  Freedom  and  continuity  of  bloom  characterise 
many  of  them,  and  they  will  be  certain  to  rise  in  popular  estimation  as 
decorative  plants.  R.  D. 
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INE  APPLES  are  now  imported  to  this  country  from  the  Azores. 

The  fruit  is  not  only  large  and  of  excellent  quality,  but  is  conveyed 

in  a  fresh  and  perfect  state.  The  first  batch  brought  into  Liverpool 

in  the  pots  in  which  the  plants  had  been  grown,  was  so  fine,  that  the 

lot  upwards  of  fifty,  was  sold  wholesale  to  one  purchaser,  at  30s.  each.  Since  then 
smaller  lots  have  been  sent  to  Liverpool  and  Hull,  the  last  consignment  realising, 
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according  to  size,  from  12s.  to  25s.  each.  Such  fruit  must,  especially  in  the  winter  season, 
enter  into  formidable  competition  with  our  home-grown  produce.  Those  not  imported  in  pots, 
were  separately  packed  each  in  a  cradle — that  is,  the  stem  was  made  fast  in  a  hole  in  the 
centre  of  a  hoard,  of  sufficient  diameter  to  clear  the  circumferenee  of  the  fruit ;  a  corresponding 
piece  was  placed  above  the  crown,  and  the  two  were  connected  together  by  thin  laths,  placed 
sufficiently  far  apart  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  yet  so  as  to  prevent  the  fruit  from 
being  bruised.  Thus  packed  they  came  to  hand  in  capital  condition,  though  not  so  good  as 
those  which  had  been  brought  upon  the  plants. 

—  fttr.  Rose,  formerly  gardener  at  Floors  Castle,  now  of  Frogmore, 

before  leaving  the  former  place,  was  entertained  at  a  dinner  given  by  his 

friends,  on  which  occasion  a  Presentation  was  made  to  him,  as  a  token  of 

respect  and  esteem  on  the  occasion  of  his  entering  upon  the  office  of  Head  Gardener  to 
Her  Majesty.  The  testimonial  consisted  of  a  purse  of  sovereigns  and  a  gold  wateh  and 
chain. 

-  jcl  Golden  Coleus  has  been  obtained  by  Mr.  McPhail,  gardener  to 

C.  Telford,  Esq.,  of  Bromley.  It  is  a  sport  from  C.  Blumei,  which  it 

resembles,  except  that  the  green  is  exchanged  for  a  decided  yellow  tint,  like 

that  of  the  so-called  golden-leaved  Pelargoniums.  It  will  probably  form  a  good  contrast 
with  the  rich  dark-coloured  sorts  now  in  cultivation.  The  variety  has  been  named  Telfordii, 
and  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wimsett. 

-  &mong  the  Seedling  Azaleas  at  Ghent  were  three  which  appeared 

very  desirable  in  point  of  colour,  surpassing  everything  which  approached 
them  in  brilliancy — namely,  Roi  d' Hollande,  a  rich  vermilion,  spotted  on 
the  upper  segments,  and  remarkable  for  smoothness  and  substance  ;  James 
Veitch,  a  most  brilliant  tint  of  magenta  rose  ;  and  Colons  nova,  a  rich  glow¬ 
ing  crimson. 

- Several  very  beautiful  varieties  of  Double  Chinese  Primroses 

have  been  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Windebank  &  Kingsbury.  They  comprise  a 

double  white  with  rosy  purple  stripes,  a  double  blush,  a  double  carmine 

rose,  and  a  double  rosy  lilac,  all  exquisite  flowers.  The  various  colours  are 
represented  amongst  fern-leaved  varieties,  as  well  as  those  with  foliage  of  the  usual  type. 
These  new  forms  are,  many  of  them,  remarkable  for  their  dense  and  symmetrical  flowers, 
the  striped  ones  being  the  least  so  ;  but  all  are  decided  acquisitions. 

-  Pn  addition  to  Mr.  W.  Paul’s  strain  of  Hardy  Primroses,  a  fine 

and  extensive  collection  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Barron,  at  Elvaston 

Castle.  He  has  some  twenty  or  more  distinct  varieties.  The  darkest  is  a 

deep  purplish  rose  flower,  with  a  showy  orange  centre ;  the  palest  a  really 

pure  white  Primrose,  with  a  conspicuous  and  striking  yellow  centre.  Other  flowers  are 
of  rose,  violet,  salmon-rose,  lilac,  and  fawn-coloured  ground-colours,  some  of  the  last-named 
shade  being  very  novel  and  pretty.  The  flowers  are  in  some  cases  unusually  large,  and 
all  stout  in  texture,  and  of  good  form.  All  these  are  Primroses,  for  as  yet  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  stem  and  truss  of  flowers  like  the  Polyanthus. 

-  0f  all  the  Palms,  Cliamaerops  excelsa  is  the  hardiest.  C.  humilis, 

which  is  indigenous  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  grows  well  at  Montpellier, 

is  very  hardy  when  adult,  but  tender  in  the  young  state.  M.  Sahul,  a 

nurseryman  of  Montpellier,  had,  side  by  side,  beds  of  young  plants  of 

C.  humilis  and  of  C.  excelsa,  of  one  or  two  years’  growth,  each  plant  having  three  or  four 
small  leaves,  exposed  to  a  severe  frost  in  January  last  (therm.  10  °F.),  and  all  those  of 
C.  humilis  were  destroyed,  while  those  of  C.  excelsa  were  unhurt.  Adult  plants  of 
C.  humilis  were  not  injured. 


J.N.Rtck,  Imp: 
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AZALEA  (INDICA)  LIZZIE. 


WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 


HIS  fine  Azalea  lias  twice  passed  the  ordeal  of  the  Floral  Committee, 


LIj)  on  one  occasion  receiving  a  first-class  certificate,  and  on  the  other  a 
certification  that  its  high  character  had  been  well  maintained.  Its 
chief  peculiarities  are  its  smooth  surface,  which  gives  it  a  perfect 


outline,  its  distinct  markings,  which  take  the  form  of  stripes  of 


bright  carmine  on  a  pure  white  ground,  varying  in  breadth  and  disposition, 
and  its  great  substance,  which  results  in  the  long  endurance  of  the  flowers. 
We  learn  from  Mr.  Kingliorn,  by  whom  it  was  raised,  that  this  latter 
quality  is  very  noticeable,  the  plants  standing  much  longer  in  flower  than 
those  of  any  other  variety.  The  flower  opens  with  a  greenish  tinge,  and 
blanches  as  it  expands,  so  that  the  fully-developed  flowers  have  a  pure 
white  ground,  which  is  well  set  off  by  the  well-defined  and  elegant 
markings.  Like  most  of  the  varieties  Mr.  Kingliorn  has  sent  out,  this  new 
striped  Azalea  is  one  which  may  be  recommended  with  the  highest  confi¬ 
dence.  We  learn  that  the  constitution  and  habit  of  the  plant  are  all 
that  can  be  desired. 

The  improved  varieties  of  greenhouse  or  Indian  Azaleas  are  certainly 
not  surpassed,  if  equalled,  either  for  exhibition  or  conservatory  decoration, 
as  by  a  selection  of  the  earliest,  the  medium,  and  the  very  late  sorts  they 
can  be  had  in  bloom  from  Christmas  till  the  end  of  June.  The  earliest  and 
most  forward  plants  may  be  introduced  to  the  forcing  house  from  about  the 
middle  of  October,  at  intervals,  to  keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom.  All  the 
varieties,  observes  Mr.  Kingliorn,  at  whatever  season  they  bloom,  are  much 
improved  in  quality  by  being  kept  in  rather  a  close  warm  temperature  while 
expanding  their  blossoms. 


NOTES  ON  LILIES. 


•ELY  desirable  is  it  that  some  botanist  would  do  for  Lilies  what  the 


late  Mr.  Haworth  did  for  the  Narcissi.  The  genus,  indeed,  is  a 


good  one,  and  ought  not  to  be  broken  up,  but  some  of  the  species 


are  either  bad  or  insufficiently  discriminated.  This  work  of  revision 


would  be  best  performed  by  a  botanist-cultivator,  as  the  French  call 
him — a  collector  resident  near  the  metropolis,  and  having  free  access  to 
books,  and  especially  to  living  plants.  Of  course,  such  a  student  would 
consult  herbaria,  and  standard  books  as  “  Bedoute’s  Liliaceie  but  the 
decisive  appeal  must  be  made  to  living  specimens.  Some  authors,  for 
example,  confound  the  common  Orange  Lily  and  the  Bulb-bearing  Orange 
Lily ;  but  they  cannot  have  compared  the  plants  in  a  growing  state,  and 
certainly  have  never  examined  the  bulbs.  If  the  reform  alluded  to  does  not 
3rd  Ser. — i. 
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come  soon,  the  labours  of  hybridisers  will  render  it  extremely  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  a  result  which  florists  probably  would  not  much  regret. 
The  following  notes  are  in  the  florists’  interest : — 

L.  pomponium ,  and  its  variety  L.  pyrenaicum,  are  now  seldom  seen  in 
flower  gardens.  They  do  not  possess  much  beauty,  their  flowers  emit  an 
unpleasant  odour,  and  they  are  mostly  relegated  to  the  shrubbery.  L.  Mar- 
tagon  may  be  allowed  to  go  along  with  them ;  being  very  robust  it  is  well 
adapted  to  the  wild  or  semi-wild  parts  of  pleasure  grounds.  I  have  seen 
it  growing  luxuriantly  in  the  wooded  gorge  of  a  deep  valley,  by  the  side  of 
a  considerable  stream,  where  it  propagated  itself,  and  sported  into  a  di¬ 
versity  of  tints.  There  is  a  white  variety  in  cultivation.  The  Scarlet 
Turk’s-cap,  L.  chcdcedonicmn,  is  more  of  a  garden  plant,  and  thrives  well  in 
any  dry  sunny  nook  if  left  undisturbed,  but  is  impatient  of  frequent  re¬ 
movals.  There  is  a  tall,  robust  variety  with  a  cymose  or  fastigiate  in¬ 
florescence.  To  this  group  may  be  added  L.  monadelphum  superbum.  I  give 
the  name  which,  with  the  plant,  has  emanated,  in  Scotland,  from  the  Botanic 
Garden  in  Edinburgh.  It  is  certainly  monadelphous,  as  the  broad-winged 
filaments  of  the  stamens  cohere  at  the  edges.  It  may  be  loosely  described 
as  a  gigantic  L.  pyrenaicum,  only  the  tops  of  the  petals  are  less  reflected. 
In  the  deep  moist  soil  of  my  garden  it  multiplies  freely,  and  throws  up 
numerous  stems  4  or  5  feet  in  height,  crowned  with  loose  corymbs  of  from 
ten  to  sixteen  brilliant  canary-coloured  flowers.  Towards  the  end  of  June 
it  is  an  extremely  showy  plant. 

L.  tigrinum  is  well  known,  and  is  valuable  as  one  of  the  latest  of  the 
Lilies.  The  Poet  Laureate  speaks  of  it  as  a  sign  of  the  departing  year, 
asking  in  winter — “  Where  is  now  the  Tiger  Lily  ?”  The  variety  introduced 
by  Mr.  Fortune  being  one-half  taller,  and  about  ten  days  later  in  flowering, 
is  a  most  desirable  plant. 

The  American  species,  L.  superbum ,  canadense,  and  penduliflorum  are 
very  beautiful,  but  are  difficult  to  keep  in  a  satisfactory  state,  at  least  in 
the  northern  districts  of  the  country.  It  is  usually  said  that  they  should 
be  grown  in  a  deep  peaty  border.  To  this  advice  I  would  add,  that  they 
should  be  planted  in  the  full  sunshine,  and  in  the  warmest  nook  of  the 
flower  garden.  What  they  want  in  this  country  is  the  bright  glowing 
summer  of  Upper  Canada  and  the  Northern  States  of  America.  L.  pliila- 
delphicum ,  I  believe,  belongs  to  this  section,  but  I  have’not  seen  it.  L.  col- 
cJiicum  is  a  very  beautiful  species,  rare  in  gardens,  and  requiring  much  the 
same  treatment  as  the  preceding.  Belays  of  them  all  should  be  kept  in 
pots,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  sometimes  continue  dormant 
for  a  year.  This  year  I  was  obliged  to  bring  on  my  potted  superbum  by  a 
little  bottom  heat. 

The  Orange  Lily  group  is  a  brilliant  one.  It  is  composed  of  L.  au- 
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rantium,  bulbiferum ,  umbellatum ,  kamtschatense ,  pennsylvanicum,  and,  perhaps, 
some  others.  The  varieties  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  are  as  intense 
in  colour  as  the  finest  Ghent  Azaleas.  They  are  for  the  most  part  very 
hardy.  L.  pennsylvanicum  is  an  elegant  miniature  form  of  the  common 
Orange  Lily,  hut  specifically  different.  It  thrives  well  in  light  peaty  earth. 

L.  candidum  has  been  loved  as  the  Lily,  par  excellence ,  by  many  gene¬ 
rations.  It  has  long  been  associated  with  pictures  of  the  Virgin, 

The  Lily  of  Eden’s  fragrant  shade.” 

For  simple  statuesque  beauty  it  is,  perhaps,  unrivalled  in  the  empire  of 
Flora.  Only  the  single  variety  ought  to  be  cultivated.  It  thrives  per¬ 
fectly  in  light  and  moderately  dry  soils.  To  show  the  capricious  effects  of 
situation,  I  may  mention  that,  to  my  great  regret,  I  cannot  keep  this 
favourite  Lily.  Being  a  semi-herbaceous  plant,  or  rather  having  green 
leaves  above  ground,  it  is  regularly  killed  by  damps  and  frosts  in  winter. 
Its  congeners,  L.  longiflorum  and  japonicum,  with  their  numerous  varieties 
which  are  daily  increasing,  are  surpassingly  beautiful  plants,  but  they  are 
rather  tender  for  the  general  climate  of  Great  Britain.  They  afford  ad¬ 
mirable  decoration  for  greenhouses  and  conservatories ;  and  where  there  is 
room  a  store  of  them  should  be  kept  in  cold  frames  or  pits.  For  several 
summers  I  have  plunged  out  L.  longiflorum ,  and  repotted  it  in  autumn.  It 
is  needful  to  reiDlace  it  in  the  pots  before  the  leaves  have  withered,  for  pre¬ 
vious  to  that  stage  the  young  shoots  for  next  year  start  from  the  bulbs, 
and  then  the  fibrous  roots  are  injured  by  the  lifting.  My  success  has  not 
been  great ;  probably  the  plan  would  succeed  better  in  the  south. 

L.  excelsum,  or  what  I  got  for  it  from  an  eminent  London  nurseryman, 
has  thriven  well  with  me.  It  is  quite  hardy.  It  throws  up  a  stem  4  feet 
high,  which  hitherto  has  been  crowned  by  a  single  shallow  bell  of  consider¬ 
able  size.  The  colour  is  pure  white,  but  the  interior  of  the  petals  is  often 
soiled  in  wet  weather  by  the  abundant  brown  pollen,  which  I  suppose  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  nursery  synonymes,  L.  testaceum,  isabellinum ,  &c.  It  is 
an  attractive  plant,  but  not  equal  to  its  great  Himalayan  compatriot 
L.  giganteum.  The  latter  has  repeatedly  stood  the  winter  and  flowered  in 
the  open  air,  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  who 
have  also  raised  many  plants  from  seeds  saved  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
great  seed-bearer,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the  hands  of  hybridisers  it 
will  yet  yield  magnificent  results. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  gorgeous  and  well-known  L.  auratum;  and  as  to 
the  scarcely  inferior  L.  speciosum,  or  lancifolium  as  it  is  often  called,  I  refer 
to  two  excellent  papers  by  “  Hesperus,”  published  some  months  ago  in 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture. 

Who  will  tell  us  something  of  L.  carolinianum,  concolor ,  croceum,  pumi- 
lum,  monadelphum  (of  the  “  Botanical  Magazine  ”),  tenuifolium ,  pseudo-tigri- 
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num,  cor  difolium ,  Buschianum,  Thompsoniaum,  Wallichianwn,  &c.  ?  Are  they 
extant  in  this  country  ?  Or  must  some  of  them  he  sought  again  in  their 
native  habitats  ? 

It  will  be  observed  that  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  more  common  hardy 
species,  and  probably  I  have  said  nothing  but  what  is  well  known  to  many. 
My  most  important  remark,  which  I  put,  as  young  ladies  do,  in  the  post¬ 
script,  is  this,  that  most  Lilies,  even  those  of  the  hardiest  sorts,  are 
weakened  by  frequent  transplantation.  L.  chalcedonic  m  takes  two,  some¬ 
times  three  years  to  recover  the  effects  of  a  removal.  I  suppose  the  fibrous 
roots  under  the  scaly  bulbs  are  not  merely  annual  rootlets,  as  in  most  other 
bulbous  plants.  From  this  remark  a  skilful  gardener  will  readily  draw  his 
own  practical  conclusions.  It  will  be  perceived  that  it  can  be  little  better 
than  death  to  Lilies,  for  their  scaly  bulbs  to  lie  withering  on  the  counters 
of  seed  warehouses,  where  Tulips,  Crocuses,  &c.,  may  continue  for  a  long 
time  with  impunity. 

Ecclesmachcin.  J.  Smith. 


NOTES  ON  BEDDING  PLANTS. 


(gr|HE  following  Verbenas  are  well  worthy  the  attention  of  “  bedders-out,” 
ffipj)  who,  desirous  of  trying  something  new,  are  yet  asking  who  will  show 

fthem  anything  that  they  can  take  to  their  hearts  and  their  gardens, 
in  full  assurance  that  they  will  be  “faithful  found  among  the  faith¬ 
less”  : — Madame  Lefebvre,  a  rosy  crimson  self  flower,  that  does  not 
burn,  nor  become  washed-out  by  rain,  of  close  compact  growth,  and  free 
blooming;  Le  Grande  Boule  de  Niege,  a  capital  pure  white  variety,  that 
will  make  a  splendid  bed  if  appropriately  edged  with  some  shade  of  colour 
that  will  do  it  justice  ;  Mrs.  Newton,  bright  deep  scarlet,  that  keeps  its 
colour  well  under  any  circumstances,  and  does  not  riot  in  growth  at  the 
expense  of  everything  about  it ;  Dante,  very  bright  scarlet,  with  showy 
white  centre,  a  variety  that  has  only  to  be  tried  to  be  appreciated  ;  Duchess, 
a  pale-flowering  kind,  with  show^y  rosy  crimson  centre,  an  excellent  bedder, 
being  very  symmetrical  in  growth,  and  continuous  in  bloom  ;  King  Charm¬ 
ing,  rosy  cerise  with  lemon  centre,  a  flower  that  under  the  hottest  sun  does 
not  fade  ;  and  King  of  Lilacs,  pale  lilac,  infused  with  violet,  an  extra  fine 
and  useful  bedding  kind.  In  these  days,  when  new  Verbenas  are  plenti¬ 
fully  produced,  but  when  good  and  reliable  bedding  kinds  are  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule,  the  foregoing  list  may  prove  of  use  to  many  who  are 
unwilling  to  banish  the  Verbena  from  their  gardens,  but  who  hesitate  to 
buy,  for  fear  they  may  suffer  disappointment. 

There  are  some  gardeners  who  yet  cling  to  the  Heliotrope  as  an  out¬ 
door  plant,  both  for  the  sake  of  its  fragrance,  and  because  it  can  be  so 
liberally  drawn  upon  for  cut  flowers.  Visions  of  new  hybrid  Coleus,  as 
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plentiful  as  blackberries,  and  in  some  instances  as  much  alike ;  of  high- 
coloured  Variegated  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  reputed  to  be  quite  distinct  in 
character,  though  to  the  eye  of  an  ordinary  observer  the  family  likeness  is 
so  close  as  to  be  almost  bewildering,  and  of  other  suchlike  expensive  toys 
for  the  flower  garden,  cannot  draw  off  the  allegiance  of  these  humble  souls 
from  the  old-fashioned  plants  they  so  ardently  cherish.  To  such,  that  fine 
Heliotrope,  Surpasse  Madame  Gruascoi,  is  one  that  will  fill  them  with  joy, 
if  they  will  but  obtain  it.  It  was  introduced  from  France  a  year  or  two  ago  ; 
it  is  pale  in  colour,  but  the  trusses  are  immense,  and  so  freely  produced 
as  to  well  nigh  hide  the  foliage  of  the  plants.  It  has  a  highly  vigorous 
constitution,  and  last  year  stood  well  the  test  of  out-door  work  in  beds. 

Two  very  dwarf-growing  bedding  Dahlias  can  be  highly  recommended — 
Little  Wonder,  orange  crimson,  and  Orientale,  rosy  pink,  both  very  effective. 
They  are  dwarf-growing — not  reputed  to  be  so  merely,  and  the  shades  of 
colour  are  very  effective.  As  a  back  row  to  a  ribbon  border  on  a  large 
scale,  Little  Wonder  would  do  good  and  acceptable  service. 

In  the  way  of  bedding  Zonal  Pelargoniums  I  have  notes  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  among  the  most  effective  kinds  it  was  my  lot  to  see  last  year  : — 
Commissioner,  vivid  orange  scarlet,  very  fine  and  striking ;  Louise  Eoezeler, 
salmon,  dashed  with  orange,  a  grand  bedder;  Leonidas,  deep  glowing 
scarlet,  very  fine  and  effective ;  Louise  Veuillot,  a  hybrid  Nosegay  variety, 
with  brilliant  crimson  flowers,  of  excellent  shape  and  substance  for  a 
Nosegay  variety,  also  a  splendid  bedder ;  Achilles,  brilliant  deep  scarlet,  a 
great  improvement  on  Punch  and  others  of  a  like  character ;  and  Jules 
Cesar,  an  improved  Eoi  d’ltalie,  the  flowers  of  a  fine  hue  of  colour,  and 
well  adapted  for  pot  culture.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  foregoing 
are  of  French  extraction. 

As  a  summer  bedding  plant,  the  old  blue  Campanula  carpatica  is  worthy 
of  a  much  wider  recognition.  Being  a  hardy  perennial,  it  will  do  well  in 
almost  any  situation,  but  it  should  not  occupy  a  damp  and  low  position 
during  the  winter.  It  commences  to  bloom  by  the  beginning  of  June,  and 
wfill  continue  to  flower  through  the  summer.  The  seed  pods  should  be 
gathered,  as  they  have  an  unsightly  appearance,  and  their  removal  tends 
to  induce  the  production  of  fresh  flowers.  The  tufts  should  be  lifted  in 
early  spring,  divided  if  necessary,  and  replanted,  using  some  good  soil  about 
the  roots.  It  is  invaluable  for  ribbon  borders,  and  when  once  tried  will 
not  be  readily  abandoned.  There  is  a  so-called  variety  to  be  met  with  in 
some  places,  under  the  name  of  Bowoodiana,  said  to  be  much  darker  in 
colour  and  more  branching  in  the  habit  than  the  old  variety,  and  said  to 
have  been  selected  at  Lord  Lansdowne’s  seat,  at  Bowood. 

Those  who  have  never  tried  the  Cliveden  Yellow  Pansy  as  a  summer 
bedding  plant  should  do  so.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Turner  had  a  bed  of  it 
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at  the  Eoyal  Nursery,  Slough,  and  a  more  glorious  mass  of  yellow  could 
scarcely  he  conceived,  combined  with  a  dwarf  and  symmetrical  growth. 
The  plants  should  he  pegged  down  when  bedded-out,  and  liberally  top- 
dressed  during  the  summer.  Previous  to  top-dressing  an  application  of 
weak  manure  water  will  he  found  most  beneficial.  Early  planting  should 
he  followed  to  get  the  plants  established  by  the  time  hot  weather  sets  in, 
and  then 

“  The  imperishable  glow 
Of  summer  sunshine” 

will  he  reflected  from  innumerable  flowerets  “  draped  with  gold,”  full  of 
soft  beauty  and  strange  delight. 

Quo. 


RHIPIDOPTERIS  PELTATA. 


®HIS  curious  little  Fern,  though  it  has  been  for  some  few  years  in  our 
gardens,  is  not  yet  common  in  cultivation.  It  is  nearly  related  to 

fPolybotrya,  one  of  the  Acrosticliese ;  indeed,  by  those  who  adhere  to 
the  ancient  nomenclature  it  is  called  Acrosticlium  peltatum,  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  others  it  differs  from  Acrosticlium  proper  in  its  free  veins, 
while  from  its  nearest  ally,  Polybotrya,  it  differs  in  the  flabellately-forked 
nature  of  the  venation. 
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The  accompanying  figure  lias  been  obligingly  lent  us  by  Mr.  Williams 
who  gives  the  following  account  of  the  plant  in  his  excellent  book,  entitled 
“  Select  Ferns,’’  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  : — “  This  is  an  elegant 
and  interesting  little  plant,  making,  as  its  name  implies,  little  fan-like 
fronds,  which  grow  only  a  few  inches  high.  I  know  of  only  one  other 
plant  anything  like  it,  and  that  is  Actiniopteris  radiata,  which  has  an  erect 
caudex,  and  has  even  a  more  fan-shaped  frond  than  the  Rhipidopteris.  The 
latter  succeeds  well  grown  in  good  fibrous  peat  and  sand,  a  little  raised 
above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  requires  a  liberal  supply  of  water  all  the 
year  round ;  it  does  not  require  a  deep  pot,  as  it  creeps  on  the  top  of  the 
soil ;  a  pan  will  be  the  best  to  grow  it  in. 

“  R.  peltata. — A  very  elegant  little  stove  Fern,  producing,  from  a  slender 
creeping  rhizome,  sterile  fronds  from  3  to  6  inches  high,  several  times 
dichotomously  divided,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  miniature  Fan 
Palm ;  the  fertile  fronds  are  sub-rotund,  and,  like  most  of  the  Acrosticliese, 
the  under  side  is  entirely  covered  with  the  sori.  An  evergreen  species, 
from  the  West  Indies.” 


SEASONABLE  GARDENING  HINTS— JULY. 

’HE  hot  dry  weather  and  bright  sunshine  we  have  had  during  the  past 
spring  for  so  long  a  period,  have  been  very  favourable  to  gardening 
operations,  more  particularly  the  early  forcing  of  fruits,  as  less  fire 
heat  was  required,  and  more  air  could  be  given  than  is  usual  in  an 
average  of  seasons — both  matters  of  great  importance. 

The  young  stock  of  plants  in  pits  and  frames  should  now  have  every 
attention ;  they  should  be  shaded  in  bright  sunshine,  and  have  plenty  of 
air ;  they  should  be  watered  in  the  afternoons,  and  have  a  gentle  sprinkling 
overhead  from  a  fine  rose  or  syringe.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  the 
lights  may  be  taken  off  on  mild  calm  nights. 

The  plants  should  be  kept  near  the  glass,  be  turned  round  occasionally, 
and  shifted  when  they  require  it.  The  stopping,  thinning,  and  tying-out 
of  the  shoots  should  be  well  attended  to.  Pelargoniums  for  autumn  flower¬ 
ing  should  be  encouraged  to  grow,  by  shifting  them  when  they  want  it ;  but 
large  shifts  should  be  avoided,  as  they  flower  better  when  not  overpotted. 
All  hard-wooded  greenhouse  plants  placed  out  of  doors,  should  have  the  pots 
plunged  in  some  material  to  protect  the  tender  roots  from  the  ill  effects  of 
a  hot  dry  atmosphere. 

The  weather  in  May  was  so  mild  and  favourable  for  planting,  that  many 
persons  got  their  “bedding”  plants  out  earlier  than  usual.  I  got  all 
finished  here  by  the  25tli  of  that  month,  and  I  was  fortunate  in  doing  so,  as 
we  had  some  fine  heavy  rains  at  the  time,  which  set  the  plants  growing, 
and  I  have  not  had  need  for  much  watering  since.  Those  who  did  not  get 
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“  bedded  ”  out  until  June  have  had  heavy  work,  and  much  difficulty,  to  keep 
their  plants  from  suffering ;  the  intense  heat  and  drought  have  rendered 
heavy  and  frequent  waterings  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  alive.  Dahlias, 
Hollyhocks,  and  other  tall-growing  plants,  should  be  kept  neatly  tied  up  as 
they  advance  in  growth.  A  good  mulching  of  rotten  dung,  decayed  leaves, 
or  spent  bark,  around  the  roots  will  greatly  benefit  the  plants  and  save 
watering,  where  it  can  be  put  on  without  being  an  eyesore.  All  suckers  on 
standard  Eoses  should  be  removed  as  they  appear ;  all  faded  flowers  should 
be  picked  off  daily,  and  the  autumn-flowering  Eoses  should  be  now  well 
watered  with  liquid  manure.  The  budding  of  Eoses  should  be  proceeded 
with  as  quickly  as  possible.  Mignonette  to  stand  the  winter  in  pots  should 
be  sown  about  the  middle  of  the  month  in  light  fresh  sandy  soil.  All 
blanks  or  vacant  places  in  borders  should  be  filled  up.  All  weeds  should 
be  eradicated  as  soon  as  they  appear.  The  surface  soil  should  be  kept  open 
and  fresh,  by  frequent  stirring  with  the  hoe. 

Should  the  hot  dry  weather  we  have  had  for  so  long  a  time,  continue 
through  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  month,  frequent  and  heavy  waterings 
will  be  required  by  all  new-planted  vegetables.  As  soon  as  any  ground 
becomes  vacant  it  should  be  prepared  at  once  to  receive  such  plants  of  the 
Brassica  tribe  as  will  be  required  for  the  autumn  and  winter  months.  To 
save  time  and  labour  in  watering,  advantage  should  be  taken  of  showery 
weather  to  transplant  Cauliflowers,  Cape  and  other  Broccolis,  Borecole, 
Savoys,  Brussels  Sprouts,  &c.  Celery  should  be  planted  in  well-manured 
trenches,  and  be  kept  well  watered  in  dry  weather.  Lettuces  and  Endive 
should  be  planted,  and  sowings  of  each  made  for  a  supply.  Ash-leaved 
Kidneys  of  all  kinds,  and  other  early  varieties  of  Potatos  intended  for  seed, 
should  be  taken  up  at  once.  They  should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  for  two  or  three  days  to  green,  and  should  then, 
when  dry,  be  stored  away.  The  hoe  should  be  kept  continually  going 
among  all  growing  crops,  and  no  quarter  should  be  given  to  weeds. 

Strawberries  are  a  very  heavy  crop  this  season,  but  will  not  last  long 
unless  a  good  rain  sets  in.  The  plants  everywhere  have  suffered  much  from 
drought.  When  they  can  be  well  watered  they  should  have  frequent  and 
liberal  supplies.  The  layering  of  plants  in  pots  for  forcing  should  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  is  the  time  to  insure  a  crop  on  fruit 
trees  next  season.  Want  of  proper  management  during  the  summer  months 
is  the  real  cause  of  short  or  deficient  fruit  crops.  By  now  well  thinning 
the  fruit,  and  by  thinning  and  shortening  of  the  shoots,  so  that  the  sun  and 
air  may  reach  every  part,  and  the  wood  and  buds  may  get  well  matured, 
there  is  a  certainty  of  a  crop  next  year,  if  the  season  should  be  an  ordinary 
one.  Of  course  we  sometimes  have  extraordinary  seasons,  and  the  fruit 
crop  may  then  fail  to  a  certain  extent,  but  these  are  exceptional  cases ; 
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in  ordinary  seasons,  if  the  trees  are  but  well  attended  to  the  previous  year, 
there  is  no  fear  of  having  fair  crops — not  heavy  crops,  for  heavy  crops  one 
year  are  almost  invariably  succeeded  by  a  failing  crop  the  following  season. 
All  suckers  not  wanted  should  be  kept  removed  from  Raspberries ;  and  as 
Strawberries  go  out  of  bearing,  the  runners  should  be  all  removed,  and 
the  soil  between  the  rows  forked  up,  and  well  watered. 

Stourton.  M.  Saul. 


ON  THE  AERATION  OF  VINE  BORDERS. 

iLTHOUGrH  much  discussion  has  taken  place  on  the  cultivation  of 
the  Vine  and  the  making  of  Vine  borders,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
aeration  of  Vine  borders  has  received  that  degree  of  consideration 
which  it  deserves.  It  has  been  disparaged  by  some,  and  set  aside  by 
others,  as  a  system  far  too  expensive  for  general  use ;  and  I  have 
been  told  that  the  placing  of  heated  pipes  directly  under  the  borders  would 
be  certain  to  dry  up  the  soil,  and  destroy  the  roots.  In  practice  I  have 
proved  these  ideas  to  be  vague  and  delusory ;  and  having  for  the  last  ten 
years  had  the  management  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  completely- 
heated  Vine  borders  in  the  kingdom,  and  having  during  that  time  been  fre¬ 
quently  asked  for  my  opinion,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  recording  my  ex¬ 
perience,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  point  out  a  few  of  the  many  ad¬ 
vantages  to  be  derived  from  the  aeration  of  Vine  borders.  We  must 
take  into  consideration  the  fact,  that  the  Vine  is  not  indigenous  to  Europe, 
but  of  a  warmer  climate,  and  hence  arises  the  necessity  in  artificially  cul¬ 
tivating  it  in  our  unpropitious  climate,  of  maintaining  as  far  as  possible  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  state  of  root  action,  which  however  essential,  is  but 
too  often  lost  sight  of  in  general  practice. 

In  the  heated  borders  above  referred  to,  each  house  is  separately  warmed 
by  hot-water  pipes  in  chambers,  beneath  the  border,  wdiich  is  raised  above 
the  surrounding  ground  level.  Troughs  are  placed  on  the  pipes,  so  that 
they  may  be  readily  supplied  with  water  from  a  tap  when  required,  by 
which  means,  and  by  a  due  regard  to  ventilation,  a  genially  moist  atmo¬ 
sphere  is  maintained  under  the  roots ;  and  this  is  admitted  to  the  house 
through  ventilators,  so  that  we  secure  a  free  circulation  of  heated  air  in 
the  house  during  the  coldest  weather. 

It  is  well  to  apply  a  slight  bottom  heat  for  a  fortnight  or  so  previous 
to  using  top  heat.  By  this  means  the  roots  are  brought  at  once  into  action, 
and,  consequently,  there  is  a  better  adjustment  of  the  vital  force.  The 
temperature  of  the  border  is  so  regulated,  as  to  correspond  with  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  house.  This  I  have  found  to  be  a  good  and  safe  guide 
towards  insuring  the  greatest  amount  of  success.  These  observations,  as 
to  the  relative  adjustment  of  heat,  should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind,  for 
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by  this  mode  of  heating,  -with  indiscriminate  firing,  not  regulated  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  any  rule  as  to  temperature,  I  have  known  the  most  disastrous 
results  produced.  When  the  borders  are  not  covered  with  glass,  and  the 
Vines  are  forced  early,  I  find  a  covering  of  fern  or  litter,  protected  from 
the  chilling  rains  and  vicissitudes  of  temperature  by  sheets  of  galvanised 
corrugated  iron,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  protection  admirably.  The 
covering  is  best  done  early  in  autumn,  so  as  to  retain  the  summer  heat. 

By  this  mode  of  heating,  the  roots  are  preserved  in  the  most  perfect 
state  of  health,  the  sap  is  more  fully  elaborated,  and  the  buds  break  freely 
and  regularly,  on  Vines  33  feet  long,  the  bunches  being  produced  so  uni¬ 
formly  as  to  have  all  the  appearance  of  being  lined ;  the  bunches,  more¬ 
over,  are  large,  and  the  colour  perfect.  I  have  found  that  difficult  Grape, 
the  Chasselas  Musque,  to  ripen  perfectly  yellow,  to  hang  well,  and  to  be 
free  from  cracking.  I  would  observe,  that  colour  and  bloom,  two  essen¬ 
tial  properties  in  well-finished  perfect  Grapes,  will  be  secured  by  adopting 
the  climatic  conditions,  above  described,  which  the  plants  enjoy. 

Many,  if  not  most  of  the  diseases  to  which  Vines  are  subject,  arise 
from  the  roots  not  supplying  a  sufficiency  of  sap,  a  deficiency  which  is 
occasioned  by  the  temperature  of  the  soil  being  too  much  below  that  in 
which  the  stems  and  leaves  of  the  plants  are  growing.  This  causes  a  dis¬ 
parity  between  root  and  branch,  which  cannot  but  be  hurtful  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  plant.  By  adopting  and  acting  up  to  the  sensible  motto 
of  Mr.  Fish,  “  Sacred  to  the  Boots,”  many  of  the  disappointments  which 
cultivators  complain  of,  will  be  obviated.  I  am  putting  into  practice  a 
very  simple,  efficient,  and  inexpensive  method  of  heating  Vine  borders,  on 
which  I  will  make  a  few  remarks  hereafter. 

Witley  Court.  George  Westland. 


ON  TULIPS. 

)N  these  gems  of  Flora  so  much  has  been  said  and  sung,  written  and 
rewritten,  that  it  might  seem  as  if  nothing  that  would  be  instructive 
or  edifying  remains  to  be  added.  But  there  may  be  readers  of  the 
Florist  and  Pomologist  to  whom  most  of  these  writings  are  un¬ 
familiar,  and  for  such  I  may  make  a  few  observations. 

For  over  three  hundred  years  this  flower,  the  Queen  of  May,  has  been 
ardently  cultivated  in  this  and  other  countries  ;  yet  much  as  its  beauty 
was  extolled  in  past  ages,  and  especially  in  Plolland  during  the  Tulip 
mania,  when  fortunes  were  lost  and  won  in  a  day  in  speculating  in  them, 
there  were  then  many  sorts  which  were  comparatively  worthless  compared 
with  those  of  late  years. 

Now,  whether  one  looks  on  the  Tulip  with  the  eyes  of  a  fancier,  or 
merely  admires  it  as  one  of  the  beauties  of  Nature,  it  is  impossible  to  look 
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over  a  fine  collection  of  choice  Tulips  in  bloom,  without  being  struck  by 
their  refinement,  and  their  surpassing  beauty.  The  variety  of  colour,  the 
delicate  and  artistic  markings,  and  the  various  shades  and  hues  they  pre¬ 
sent,  call  forth  admiration  from  many  who  have  no  particular  taste  for 
flowers  in  general,  and  I  have  oft  heard  philosophers  remark — 

“The  Hand  that  made  them  is  divine.” 

My  collection  amounts  to  several  thousands,  chiefly  seedlings  of  my  own, 
and  amongst  them  are  many  fine  varieties,  which,  as  they  become  broken  or 
rectified,  develope  new  beauties  every  season.  These  certainly  require  some 
care  and  patience  to  bring  them  out,  for,  as  a  rule,  seedlings  seldom  bloom 
under  five  years — I  have  known  them  longer.  This  season,  I  have  a  small 
lot,  bloomed  for  the  first  time,  from  seed  sown  in  1860.  When  they  first 
bloom  they  are  generally  self-coloured.  The  Dutch  termed  these  Mother 
Tulips ;  we  term  them  Breeders.  There  are  also  Bizarres,  ByblOmens,  and 
Roses,  as  well  as  Perpetual  Selfs,  yellow  and  white.  The  Breeders  in  time 
become  broken,  and  there  are  then  Feathered  and  Flamed  varieties  in  each 
class,  and  it  is  in  accordance  with  the  form,  colour,  and  artistic  markings 
that  the  value  of  each  is  determined. 

Growers  adopt  various  and  singular  methods  to  induce  them  to  break. 
A  change  of  soil  and  climate,  however,  affords  one  of  the  surest  methods. 
In  some  situations  growers  cannot  keep  them  long  in  the  Breeder  state, 
and  have  to  obtain  fresh  supplies ;  in  others  they  develope  their  beauties 
very  tardily.  I  have  known  some  varieties  of  Breeders  be  ten  years  before 
there  was  a  break  in  them — indeed,  I  have  many  at  the  present  time  that 
I  have  grown  eight  years,  and  have  never  seen  a  break  yet.  And  after 
waiting  anxiously  season  after  season,  the  break  may  at  last  prove  a  worth¬ 
less  variety  in  respect  to  the  fine  qualities  requisite  for  a  first-class  Tulip. 

The  most  important  points  of  all  are  form  and  purity — a  short  cup  of 
great  width,  stoutness  of  petal,  and  fine  markings ;  and  no  matter  to  which 
class  it  belongs,  it  must  be  absolutely  pure. 

In  some  varieties  the  break  may  only  be  a  partial  one  the  first  season, 
and  improve  the  second.  Others  come  only  what  is  termed  half  broken, 
and  never  alter;  these  are  worthless.  In  the  feathered  state — that  most 
admired  and  valued  by  connoisseurs — the  more  pencillings  in  the  feather 
(the  markings  which  pass  completely  round  the  edge  only  of  the  petals), 
the  more  they  are  esteemed  and  valued.  The  flamed  flowers  should  have 
a  beam  up  the  centre  of  each  petal,  and  be  also  feathered  round  the  edge. 
Some  of  these  are  apt  to  come  with  the  flame  too  much  confused,  which 
detracts  from  their  merits.  The  Bizarres,  those  having  yellow  grounds, 
are  generally  the  most  esteemed  and  most  numerous.  There  is  more 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  merit  in  this  class  than  in  the  others.  With 
regard  to  colour,  the  darker  or  orange  grounds  with  dark  markings  are 
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in  this  locality  the  most  esteemed  ;  whilst  others  prefer  the  pale  gold  or  still 
paler  yellow,  and  are  not  so  particular  about  the  colour  of  the  markings,  as 
they  are  in  regard  to  the  purity  of  the  inside.  The  markings  may  vary  from 
black  to  pale  scarlet.  Here  the  red  Bizarres  are  scarcely  tolerated;  wfhy,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  say,  for  I  do  not  see  why  a  Tulip  of  good  form,  with  a  rich 
yellow  ground,  exquisite  purity,  and  a  beautiful  deep  scarlet  feather  or 
flame  should  be  discarded.  Now,  if  the  National  Tulip  Society  would  only 
move  in  the  matter,  and  adopt  two  classes  for  Bizarres — one  for  the  dark 
and  intermediate  shades,  and  the  other  for  red  Bizarres,  other  societies 
might  follow  the  example;  but,  like  many  other  societies,  the  National  has 
in  it  too  much  of  the  old  school  to  make  any  liberal  advancement,  and  this, 
with  other  matters,  acts  as  a  drawback  to  its  general  utility. 

Winton,  John  Walker. 


AGAPANTHUS  UMBELLATUS. 

’HIS  fine  old  plant  is  very  useful  for  decorative  purposes  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer,  and  early  in  the  autumn.  A  well-grown 
specimen  with  ten  or  twelve  large  umbels  of  its  bright  blue  flowers 
is  a  fine  object ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  plant  is  nearly  hardy 
and  of  the  easiest  culture,  the  wonder  is  that  it  should  be  so  much 
neglected.  It  is  readily  increased  by  offsets.  These  when  potted  in  any 
rich  earth  soon  make  good  plants ;  they  have  strong,  fleshy  fibrous  roots, 
and  when  these  fill  the  pots  the  plants  should  be  shifted  into  larger  ones. 
By  giving  them  plenty  of  pot  room  they  soon  make  fine  large  specimens. 
They  do  best  out  of  doors  in  summer,  and  in  winter  they  merely  require 
protection  from  frost  and  moisture.  It  is  a  plant  that  most  people  could 
grow,  and  winter  with  very  little  trouble. 

Those  who  know  the  plant,  and  who  may  possess  good  specimens  of  it, 
would  not,  I  feel  sure,  like  to  remove  it  from  their  collections  to  make  room 
for  any  mere  novelty. 

Stourton.  M.  Saul. 


ON  THE  WATERING  OF  OUT-DOOR  PLANTS. 

KEW  questions  can  be  more  important  than  that  of  when  to  water,  and 
how.  Nearly  every  one  professes  to  answer  them  easily  in  an 
off-hand  sort  of  way,  in  his  own  practice,  but  very  few  give  to  them 
the  amount  of  careful  thought  they  deserve.  I  was  therefore  much 
pleased  to  read  Mr.  McBey’s  remarks  upon  watering  at  page  139. 
All  that  he  says  so  well  is  true  ;  and  yet  I  much  doubt  the  wisdom  of  his 
conclusion,  that  the  morning  is  the  proper  time  for  watering  out-of-door 
plants  in  summer.  The  whole  question  turns  upon  the  season  of  watering. 
All  will  agree  that  in  either  spring  or  autumn,  when  there  is  the  slightest 
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chance  of  frost,  the  morning  is  the  only  time  when  water  can  he  given  to 
out-door  plants  with  safety;  but  during  summer,  when  injury  from  an 
excess  of  cold  is  impossible,  the  case  is  wholly  altered. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  McBey  that  the  two  acknowledged  agents  in  promoting 
vigorous  growth  are  Heat  and  Moisture ;  but  if  his  paper  is  carefully  read 
it  will  be  observed  that  its  purport  is  almost  wholly  directed  to  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  any  loss  of  heat.  He  is  not  as  careful  to  husband  the  water,  as  he 
is  to  preserve  caloric.  Now,  the  object  in  applying  water  to  plants  is  that 
they  may  be  able  to  use  it.  This  is  well  nigh  impossible  when  it  is  applied 
to  them  on  the  morning  of  a  bright  summer  day.  Prompt  as  is  the  action 
of  vegetable  life,  a  thirsty  sunbeam  is  more  than  a  match  in  speed  for  a 
thirsty  root  or  a  parched  leaf.  While  these  drink  up  their  grains  of  mois¬ 
ture,  the  sun  has  borne  away  gallons  of  the  water  that  has  just  been  applied. 
This,  then,  is  my  first  objection  to  morning  watering.  It  causes  a  loss  of, 
probably,  80  per  cent,  of  the  water  applied.  My  second  is,  that  this  loss 
or  evaporation  takes  place  at  the  wrong  time,  and  in  the  wrong  way.  The 
cooling  effects  of  day-evaporation  are  more  injurious  to  plants  than  the 
same  effects  at  night — excepting,  always,  it  is  carried  to  excess  at  the  latter 
period,  and  this  the  average  temperature  of  our  summer  climate  prevents. 
Hay-evaporation  is  more  rapid  than  night,  and  therefore  a  greater  amount 
of  cold  is  actually  produced  on  the  evaporating  surface  during  the  day  than 
at  night ;  for  the  cold  bears  a  constant  ratio  to  the  rapidity  of  the  evapo¬ 
ration,  and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the  presence  of  the  sun  can 
compensate  the  plants  for  the  great  and  sudden  loss  of  heat  sustained  by 
day- evaporation.  This  loss  is  also  sustained  at  the  worst  possible  time. 
Just  when  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  are  arousing  and  quickening  the 
slumbering  activities  of  plant  life  to  the  utmost,  splash  comes  a  deluge  of 
water,  and  that  caloric  that  was  designed  to  nourish  growth  is  instantly 
diverted  to  another  purpose — that  of  the  lifting-up  and  rapid  removal  of 
the  moisture.  Thus  there  is  not  simply  a  loss  of  most  of  the  water,  but  a 
cold  chill  is  given  at  the  time  when  the  warmth  was  most  needed ;  and 
from  the  mere  fact  that  the  powers  of  life  seem  most  active  during  the  day, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  a  day  chill  is  much  more  injurious  than  a 
night  one.  Hence  the  burning  of  wet  foliage  during  bright  sunshine  is  not 
only  identical  in  its  results  to  a  pinch  of  frost,  but  may  absolutely  be 
the  same  thing,  and  arise  from  an  excess  of  cold  originating  in  the  unna¬ 
tural  activity  of  evaporation.  Absolutely  as  much  or  more  heat  may  be 
lost  to  the  plant  by  morning  as  by  evening  watering. 

Morning  watering  has  this  additional  drawback,  that  it  sends  away  the 
heat  at  the  wrong  time,  and  the  water  also  before  it  can  possibly  be  drunk 
up  by  the  plants.  Now,  as  the  object  of  giving  the  water  was  that  the 
plants  might  use  it,  it  seems  reasonable,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  it  should 
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be  applied  under  such  circumstances  as  to  remain  long  enough  with  the 
plants  for  them  to  drink  it  up.  Mr.  McBey’s  morning  watering  reminds 
me  of  wicked  boys,  bent  upon  mischief,  taking  stock  out  to  drink.  No  sooner 
do  the  poor  animals  get  their  noses  to  the  water,  than  whack  goes  the  whip, 
or  down  comes  the  stick  on  their  backs,  and  they  have  either  to  endure  a 
cruel  flogging,  or  go  thirsty  away.  So  it  is  with  the  plant  watered  in  the 
morning.  While  it  drinks  it  has  to  contend  with  the  sunbeams,  and  before 
it  has  half  slaked  its  burning  thirst  the  water  has  all  vanished. 

On  the  contrary,  plants  watered  in  the  evening  are  like  the  stock  that 
have  free  access  to  a  clear  running  stream.  They  come,  and  go,  and  drink 
their  fill,  and  the  full-brimmed  brook  flows  on  for  ever ;  and  so  the  plant, 
watered  at  night,  quietly  drinks  in  the  darkness  and  the  silence  all  night 
long,  filling  up  every  nook  and  cranny  of  its  structure  with  a  draught  so 
full  and  sweet  that  it  might  have  satisfied  the  gods,  until  it  sinks  into 
slumber  bathed  in  dew,  and  sweetly,  silently  rests  till  the  morning.  The 
loss  of  heat  by  evaporation  gives  it  repose  ;  and  this  rest  from  active  exer¬ 
tion,  with  the  attendant  strengthening  cold  bath,  are  the  best  possible 
preparations  for  a  vigorous  growth  on  the  coming  day. 

Another  point  of  great  moment  in  connection  with  evening  waterings  is, 
that  any  loss  of  heat  that  the  plant  sustains  is  made  up  to  it  by  a  more  co¬ 
pious  watering.  Nightly  evaporation  secures  the  deposition  of  dew  all  over 
the  surface  of  the  plant.  Daily  evaporation  only  chills  the  plant,  but  invites 
no  dew.  Hence  another  great  advantage  of  nightly  waterings.  The  water  is 
arrested  as  it  flies  away  on  the  wings  of  the  air,  and  is  brought  back  to  re 
water,  and  abide  all  night  with  the  plants,  by  the  ministry  of  cold ;  and  thus 
the  cold  becomes  a  watering  agency  of  great  potency  and  ceaseless  activity. 

And  thus  Nature  teaches  us  by  her  nightly  waterings  of  copious  dews, 
by  hiding  up  the  sun  beneath  a  thick  curtain  of  clouds  during  and  mostly 
after  rains,  the  folly  of  day  waterings  during  bright  weather,  and  the  wisdom 
of  evening  waterings  at  all  seasons  when  there  is  no  danger  of  an  excess 
of  cold.  Evening  waterings  guard  against  a  waste  of  water,  give  the  plants 
time  to  consume  it,  are  favourable  to  repose  after  the  feverish  excitement 
of  scorching  sunshine,  and  bring  back  the  water  that  escapes  suddenly  and 
almost  at  once  for  reconsumption.  The  only  drawback  to  all  these  advan¬ 
tages,  as  stated  by  Mr.  McBey,  is  a  loss  of  caloric ;  but  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether  that  loss  is  greatest  by  night  or  day  waterings,  and  pretty 
wTell  certain  that  the  loss  during  summer  can  very  well  be  spared.  It  is  more 
a  good  to  be  courted  than  an  evil  to  be  shunned ;  for  during  dry  weather 
(and  it  is  only  then  that  out-of-door  plants  require  to  be  watered),  the  great 
evil  to  be  guarded  against  is,  not  a  paucity  of  heat,  but  a  scarcity  of  water. 
That  evil,  as  I  have  shown,  may  be  more  easily  met  and  more  readily 
mastered  by  watering  in  the  evening  than  in  the  morning.  Such  has 
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always  been  my  practice,  and  it  is  sustained  by  an  appeal  to  science,  and 
sanctioned  by  a  tolerably  wide  and  successful  experience. 

Hardwicke  House,  Bury  St.  Edmunds.  D.  T.  Fish,  F.R.H.S. 


EXPEDITIOUS  PINE  CULTURE. 

CAN  fully  confirm  Mr.  D.  Tliomson’s  statements  (p.  128),  with 
regard  to  growing  and  fruiting  the  Pine-apple  within  twelve  months 
from  the  time  the  crown  or  sucker  is  detached  from  the  parent  plant. 
I  had  long  since  formed  the  idea  that  it  might  be  done  satisfactorily, 
but  circumstances  have  till  recently  prevented  me  from  carrying  it 
out.  Now,  that  I  have  made  an  experimental  trial,  I  am  able  to  corroborate 
Mr.  Thomson,  when  he  says  it  can  be  carried  out  as  a  rule. 

Not  growing  Pines  at  this  place,  I  was  dependent  upon  a  friend  for  a 
dozen  crowns  and  suckers,  which  I  obtained  in  order  to  try  the  experiment. 
These  came  into  my  hands  last  July  ;  they  were  at  once  potted,  and  grown 
in  a  structure  as  unpretending  as  the  routine  of  culture  has  been  simple, 
yet  complete.  The  result  is,  that  I  have  a  dozen  Queens  just  colouring,  all 
good-sized  table  fruit,  handsome,  and  with  the  pips  flat  and  well  filled  out. 
I  would  advise  all  who  have  the  opportunity  to  try  the  experiment,  for  if 
this  system  can  be  generally  established,  I  venture  to  say  that  the  Pine¬ 
apple  will  be  as  freely  cultivated  as  the  pot  Vine  is  now. 

I  can  also  confirm  Mr.  Thomson’s  previous  statement  in  reference  to 
the  cutting-down  system  inducing  the  fruiting  of  obstinate  Pine  plants. 
In  1855,  while  serving  my  term  of  apprenticeship  at  Cliilstone  Park,  I  was 
ordered  to  cut  down  a  lot  of  plants  that  had  missed  fruiting,  in  order,  as 
was  then  thought,  to  facilitate  the  production  of  suckers,  but  to  my  surprise 
the  plants  started  into  fruit,  and  produced  some  of  the  handsomest  and 
heaviest  Pines  we  had  there.  I  thank  Mr.  Thomson  for  bringing  forward 
a  subject  of  so  much  importance  to  the  gardener. 

Lillesden,  Hawkhurst.  Thomas  Record. 

FRUIT-TREE  AND  PLANT  PROTECTORS. 

faE.  RENDLE  is  well  known  to  horticulturists  as  the  originator  of 
m  I  Tank  system  of  heating  plant  houses.  He  now  appears  before  the 
(^ofe)  public  as  the  inventor  of  a  patent  Fruit-tree  and  Plant  Protector, 
which  is  fully  described  in  a  treatise  recently  published.*  We 
propose  now  to  notice  briefly  what  these  protectors  are,  and  to 
what  purposes  they  are  said  to  be  applicable. 

The  Protectors  consist  of  two  parts — a  solid  durable  opaque  base,  and 

*  England  a  Wine-producing  Country  :  being  a  treatise  on  the  New  Patent  Fruit-tree 
and  Plant  Protectors.  By  W.  E.  Eendle.  London:  W.  Allan  &  Co.,  Stationers’  Hall 
Court.  1868.  A  clearly-written  and  fully-illustrated  treatise,  of  a  highly  suggestive 
character,  well  deserving  consideration  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  horticultural  pursuits. 
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a  transparent  top.  The  base  is  formed  of  earthenware,  and  may  he  com¬ 
pared  to  a  huge  drain  tile  a  foot  deep 
without  a  top.  On  either  side  of  the 
top  is  a  groove  to  receive  a  sliding 
sheet  of  glass  as  a  lid.  This  opaque 
tile,  with  its  glass  roof,  is  the  essence 
of  the  patent  plant  protector.  The 
protectors  may  be  placed  end  to  end, 
for  any  length  on  the  ground,  may 
form  a  margin  to  garden  walks,  may 
be  fixed  to  the  fronts  of  houses,  may 
form  an  ornamental  coping  to,  or  give 
massiveness  to  the  base  of  garden  walls, 
may  hide  an  ugly  fence,  or  adorn  an 
ornamental  one.  It  will  be  understood 
that  their  form  and  construction,  as 
well  as  their  size,  are  to  some  extent 
modified  to  suit  these  various  uses. 
The  accompanying  small  figure  shows 


the  form  best  adapted  for  wall  trees. 
For  ground  vineries  a  large  semicircular 
form  of  tile,  as  shown  in  the  larger 
figure,  with  one  edge  set  lower  than  the 
other,  so  as  to  bring  the  glass  cover  to 
a  sloping  position,  is  recommended. 

As  to  their  uses,  it  is  stated,  that 
with  certain  modifications  of  construc¬ 
tion,  they  are  to  be  employed  for  Grape¬ 
growing  on  a  large  or  small  scale,  for  wall  fruits,  including  stone  fruits, 
Pears,  &c.,  for  Strawberry  beds,  for  cordon  fruit  trees,  for  early  vegetables, 
for  spring  flowers,  and  for  bulbs.  For  growing  Peaches  and  Nectarines  the 
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protectors  are  fixed,  tier  above  tier,  to  the  face  of  a  wall  or  other  fence, 
and  the  branches,  treated  on  the  close-pinching  system,  are  carried  along 
horizontally  within  them,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  figure.  A  wall,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  essential ;  a  boarded  fence  would  serve  the  purpose  equally 
well,  or  even  a  steep  bank  with  a  south  aspect. 


For  Pears  a  somewhat  different  arrangement  is  proposed.  Both  Pears 
and  Apples  may  be  grown  in  single  file,  as  cordons  by  the  edges  of  walks  ; 
but  they  may  also  be  grown  on  a  kind  of  trellis,  which  may  be  compared 
to  a  sloping  espalier,  when  it  is  desired  to  extend  the  development  of  the 
trees  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  cordon.  A  more  simple  plan,  and  one 
perhaps,  still  more  likely  to  be  successful,  would  be  to  train  the  trees  against 
trellised  ridges  of  earth,  which  would  give  at  once  both  a  southern  and  a 
northern  aspect,  and  would  be  less  costly  than  an  elevated  trellis. 

The  author  very  prudently  observes,  that  much  care  will  be  needed  to 
ensure  success.  “  We  are  working  with  powerful  forces  in  limited  areas. 
Our  motive  power,  that  of  the  sun,  is  concentrated  into  a  small  compass ; 
it  will,  therefore,  need  the  more  attention  to  watch  and  control  its  opera¬ 
tions.”  This  is  undoubtedly  true.  In  all  confined  areas  for  growing 
plants,  and  most  so  in  proportion  as  they  are  limited  in  extent,  there  is  a 
great  danger  of  damage  arising  from  excess  of  heat.  This  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  the  otherwise  most  useful  Wardian  case,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  felt  in  the  still  smaller  area  of  the  Patent  Protectors  ;  but 
it  is  a  defect  for  which  experience  will  soon  suggest  a  remedy.  Undoubtedly 
in  our  latitude  we  want  helps  of  some  kind  to  improve  the  climate,  in  order 
to  grow  successfully  our  choicer  fruits,  whether  that  help  be  afforded  as  a 
protection  from  spring  frost,  during  or  even  before  the  blooming  period,  or 
for  perfecting  the  development  of  the  fruit  at  a  later  period,  or  for  both 
purposes  ;  and  in  this  view  we  regard  Mr.  Ptendle’s  protectors,  as  deserving 
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an  impartial  trial  equally  with  ground  vineries,  copings,  screens,  and  the 
other  devices  which  have  been  proposed  to  afford  the  necessary  shelter  to 


the  trees. 


M. 


REMARKS  ON  CLIMBING  PLANTS. 

CONCERNING  greenhouse  and  conservatory  climbers,  I  would  remark? 
that  to  cultivate  them  successfully,  properly  prepared  borders  are 
absolutely  necessary.  A  simple  and  economical,  yet  efficient  mode 
cq^>  of  making  these,  I  will  now  describe. 

With  the  excavations  necessary  to4be  made  for  the  foundation  of 
houses  in  course  of  construction,  remove  all  the  soil  within  the  area  to  he 
covered.  This  done,  the  necessary  space  for  that  fundamental  and  needful 
commodity,  a  soft-water  tank,  must  be  marked  out,  and  the  formation  of 
the  tank  he  proceeded  with.  It  must  he  built  in  the  exact  centre  of  the 
excavation,  in  size  according  to  the  supply  needed,  and  the  volume  of 
water  likely  to  flow  thereto.  The  walls  of  the  tank  become  a  boundary 
line,  within  the  limits  of  which  the  roots  must  confine  themselves.  By 
means  of  a  border  next  the  wall,  it  will  he  the  more  possible  to  allocate 
distinctive  composts,  formed  by  proper  admixture,  to  suit  the  different 
varieties  of  plants  intended  to  be  planted  at  the  back  or  front  of  the  struc¬ 
ture,  according  to  their  individual  requirements.  Besides,  by  keeping  the 
roots  within  bounds — within  a  more  limited  area  than  ordinary — it  will 
be  the  more  possible  to  afford  a  bountiful  supply  of  fresh  water  at  the 
growing  season. 

Around  the  outer  base  of  the  tank,  when  finished,  the  necessary  rubble, 
&c.,  to  insure  an  efficient  drainage,  should  be  placed  and  rammed  down 
firmly.  This  will  also  be  needful  with  the  soils,  which  should  be  mode¬ 
rately  dry,  and  placed  in  successive  layers,  that  they  may  be  rammed  down 
the  more  effectively.  Plants  in  a  state  of  nature — a  good  teacher  withal — 
ramify  freely  into  firm,  all  but  solidified  strata,  in  which  they  thrive  apace. 
Depend  upon  it,  therefore,  soils  too  slightly  compressed,  are  oftener  the 
source  of  non-successful  culture,  than  any  other  form  of  ill-treatment 
extant.  When  the  subject  of  paving  such  houses  is  under  consideration, 
always  endeavour  to  form  as  large  a  surface  border,  contiguous  to  those 
previously  formed  under  ground  as  possible,  without  in  any  degree,  how¬ 
ever,  restricting  pedestrian  comfort. 

The  inside  walls  of  all  structures  against  which  “  creepers  ”  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  grown,  should  have  wire  trelliswork,  neatly  attached,  and 
afterwards  be  well  coated  over  with  Portland  cement ;  for  if  whitening, 
paint,  or  lime  be  used,  frequent  disfigurement  is  likely  to  occur  through  the 
growth  of  parasitical  mosses,  or  of  fungoid  formations,  which  are  induced 
to  grow  in  such  positions  through  the  abundance  of  moisture  and  shade 
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which  exist,  aided  materially  by  the  excessive  porosity  of  bricks,  where 
these  are  employed,  and  causing  endless  trouble,  and  constant  application 
to  keep  all  clean. 

Yet  one  other  remark  before  I  enter  upon  a  resume  of  varieties  worthy 
of  cultivation.  It  should  always  be  distinctly  understood  that  span-roofed 
houses  are  the  best  for  climbers,  and  indeed  are  those  alone  which  afford 


space  to  afford,  by  a  well-blended  contrast,  all  the  beauty  they  are  capable 
of.  In  such  a  form  of  structure,  planted  at  which  end  they  may  be,  their 
upward-climbing  tendencies  and  inclinations  of  growth  may  be  accom¬ 
modated.  The  shoots  may  be  trained  across  the  under  side  of  the  roof 
and  if  needed,  again  across,  making,  as  before  intimated,  the  most  natural 
and  best  of  sun-screens,  for  plants  in  a  somewhat  confined  atmosphere. 
Climbers,  be  it  understood,  will  not  grow  downward  with  a  tithe  of  the 
vigour  they  are  capable  of  exhibiting  in  a  more  natural  position. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  plants  suitable  for  the  stove  and  greenhouse 
respectively,  and  they  are  plants  which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend. 
Others  there  are  in  great  variety,  many  of  which  I  reject,  while  of  some  my 
experience  is  not  sufficient  to  recommend  their  being  grown  in  those 
places  where  room  only  exists  for  a  selection  of  the  best. 


1.  Stove  Climbers. 

Allamanaa  Hendersoni  (true). 

Cissus  discolor. 

Clerodendron  splendens,  and  speciosis- 
simurn. 

Combretum  purpureum. 

Dipladenia  amabilis. 

Ipomoea  Leari. 

Lygodium  scandens. 

Passiflora  edulis  and  quadrangularis. 
Stephanotis  floribunda. 

Stigmaphyllon  ciliatum. 

Thunbergia  Harrisii. 


2.  Greenhouse  Climbers. 

Cliantbus  puniceus,  or  splendens. 
Habrothamnus  elegans. 
Lapagerias  (rose  and  white). 
Mandevilla  suaveolens. 

Passiflora  Bellotii. 
Rhynchospermum  jasminoides. 
Solanum  jasminiflorum. 

Tacsonia  Van  Yolxemi. 

Tecoma  jasminoides  splendens. 
Acacia  longifolia  magnifica. 
Plumbago  capensis. 


For  back  walls  in  stoves,  Ficus  repens  [stipulata]  forms  an  excellent 
covering,  and  is  remarkably  well  adapted,  where  flowering  plants  are  not  in 
demand.  Such  are  Bougainvilleas,  Hoyas,  the  pseudo-climber  Gloriosa, 
Vanillas,  Night-flowered  Cereus,  Dioscoreas,  Ecliites,  and  Manettias,  &c., 
are  each  very  beautiful  when  ably  grown ;  and  if  cut  flowers  are  needed 
early,  few  things  afford  a  more  abundant  supply  when  planted  against  the 
back  walls  of  such  houses  than  do  the  old  single-flowered  Camellias,  or 
insure,  when  not  in  bloom,  a  more  uniform  furniture,  with  their  deep  green 
leaves. 


For  greenhouses  in  similar  positions,  perhaps  Magnolia  fuscata  (a 
much-neglected  plant)  is  unsurpassed  in  the  matter  of  constancy  of  gar¬ 
niture,  and  fragrance  when  in  flower.  Nor  must  the  lovely  Luculias  be 
overlooked.  They  do  well  in  such  positions,  together  with  Pleroma  elegans, 
Camellias  in  variety,  Bougainvilleas,  Citrus,  Daphnes,  &c.,  which  all  afford 
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useful  variety.  In  conclusion,  I  advise  all  to  plant  out  the  Climbing 
Devoniensis  Rose,  in  a  light  sunny  position.  If  grown  well,  it  cannot  fail 
to  afford  a  goodly  supply  of  bloom  in  succession,  and  to  amply  repay,  with 
its  delicate  and  delightful  fragrance,  the  trouble  and  attention  expended  on 
its  behalf. 

Digswell.  William  Earley. 


SKIMMIA  JAPONICA. 

’HE  extreme  beauty  of  this  plant  during  the  latter  part  of  the  autumn 
Jy5j)  and  through  the  winter  and  early  spring  is  so  great  that  it  needs 
only  to  be  more  generally  grown  to  be  appreciated  more  in  accord- 
ance  with  its  merits.  The  plant  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  in  a  favour¬ 
able  situation  of  a  compact  habit  of  growth.  The  flower  heads,  which 
expand  early  in  May,  are  produced  in  the  greatest  profusion  at  the  end  of 
each  little  branch  ;  and  the  berries  set  freely,  and  on  the  approach  of  autumn 
become  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  colour,  in  which  state  they  remain  until  the 
spring,  when  through  the  action  of  the  moving  sap  they  gradually  fall  off. 
I  consider  the  Skimmia  to  be  infinitely  preferable  to  the  berried  Aucuba  as 
a  winter  decorative  plant  out  of  doors,  as  it  is  neither  affected  by  frost,  nor 
eaten  by  birds;  and  this  latter  is  a  valuable  property.  The  Hollies  here 
are  often  very  beautiful  in  the  autumn,. but  as  soon  as  frost  comes  on,  a 
week  suffices  for  the  birds  to  strip  every  berry  from  the  trees,  while  the 
Skimmia  remains  untouched ;  and,  in  fact,  a  more  durably  beautiful 
winter  plant  in  the  open  border  cannot  be  found. 

The  culture  is  simple  enough.  The  plants  which  I  raised  at  this  place 
from  seed  about  1852,  are  now  several  of  them  8  feet  through  and  covered 
with  green  berries.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  they  are  very  slow-growing, 
in  fact,  they  do  not  on  an  average,  grow  more  than  3  inches  a-year,  and  I 
am  also  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  left  undisturbed.  The  seed  was 
sown  in  a  shallow  pan,  and  kept  in  a  cold  pit  through  the  winter ;  the  plants 
potted  singly  into  small  pots  in  the  spring,  and  kept  in  the  cold  pit  until 
the  following  spring,  when  they  were  transplanted  into  a  seed  bed,  where 
they  remained  some  two  or  three  years,  and  were  finally  transplanted  to 
where  they  are  now  growing,  which  is  the  intervening  spaces  between  some 
Ghent  Azaleas,  the  beds  for  which  had  been  prepared  especially  for  them, 
and  consisted  of  about  equal  parts  of  peat,  leaf  mould,  and  garden  soil, 
with  a  trifling  admixture  of  maiden  turfy  loam,  and  also  in  the  course  of 
mixing  up  this  compost  on  the  spot,  a  good  portion  of  the  clay  subsoil 
became  incorporated  therewith,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  with  more 
benefit  than  harm,  for  although  in  my  younger  days  we  used  to  consider 
that  Azaleas  and  Rhododendrons  could  not  be  well  grown  with  a  compost 
of  which  the  greater  portion  was  peat,  and  in  which  clay  was  entirely  in- 
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admissible,  yet  it  is  strange  what  a  glorious  growth  can  be  produced  in 
these  plants  by  a  combination  of  the  two. 

I -have  heard  it  urged  that  the  Skimmia  japonica  will  not  bear  the  full 
power  of  the  sun,  but  according  to  my  experience  this  must  be  a  fallacy, 
for  the  plants  at  this  place  are  exposed  to  the  full  power  of  the  sun  in  the 
hottest  hours  of  the  day,  and  this  leads  me  to  infer  that  the  secret  will 
rather  be  found  in  the  coolness  of  our  clay  subsoil.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely 
that  with  a  dry,  gravelly,  or  rocky  subsoil,  and  a  light,  peaty  superstratum, 
the  power  of  the  sun  would  be  too  much  for  the  thick,  fleshy  roots  of  this 
plant,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  much  better  adapted  to  a  cool  and  moist 
soil,  than  one  which  is  light  and  dry.  I  may  add,  that  having  observed 
several  seedlings  spring  up  under  the  bushes  where  the  soil  is  undisturbed, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  potting-off  is  unnecessary. 

Redleaf.  John  Cox. 


NOVELTIES,  &c.,  AT  ELOWER  SHOWS. 

’HE  “essentials”  of  a  good  Pelargonium  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
late  Mr.  Edward  Beck,  novelty,  freedom  of  bloom,  good  habit  both 
of  plant  and  flower  truss,  and  fidelity  of  colours.  To  these  the 
critical  florist  would  add  form,  and  so  he  should ;  yet  a  stage  of 
Pelargoniums  would  be  imperfect  without  some  flowers  defective  in 
this  latter  respect,  which  would  be  most  effective  under  canvas.  It  is, 
however,  pleasant  to  notice  that  the  new  Pelargoniums  of  the  present 
year,  as  well  as  of  two  or  three  years  past,  possess  large  size  in  combination 
with  form,  and  the  other  “  essentials.”  Lord  Ronald  (Foster),  awarded  a 
first-class  certificate  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  lacks  somewhat  the  point  of 
form  (of  secondary  importance  in  Mr.  Beck’s  opinion),  but  is,  nevertheless, 
a  very  cheerful  and  useful  flower  ;  it  has  pale  lilac  pink  lower  petals,  and 
dark  top  petals,  bordered  with  fiery  orange,  and  edged  with  rose.  Rosalind 
(Beck),  is  a  flower  of  no  mean  promise,  though  awarded  a  second-class 
certificate  only ;  the  lower  petals  are  carmine  salmon,  with  large  white 
throat,  dark  top  petals,  margined  with  pale  rose;  a  finely-formed  and 
smooth  flower.  The  same  award  was  made  to  Nonpareil  (Turner),  a  stained 
flower,  having  dark  markings  on  a  pale  lilac  ground  on  the  lower  petals,  with 
dark  top  petals  ;  a  very  promising  flower.  Maid  of  Honour  (Foster),  was 
awarded  a  second-class  certificate  at  the  first  Show  at  the  Regent’s  Park. 
It  is  in  the  way  of  Lord  Ronald,  but  paler  on  the  bottom  petals,  and  with 
the  top  petals  not  quite  so  wTell  marked,  yet  it  is  a  large  and  fine  flower, 
produced  on  bold  trusses,  but  the  flowers  reflex  a  little  too  much.  Heroine 
(Foster),  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s 
Great  Show,  is  a  beautiful  variety,  with  pink  lower  petals  and  white  throat, 
dark  blotch  on  top  petals,  margined  with  a  fiery  hue,  and  broad  pale  rosy 
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pink  edge  ;  it  is  fine  in  flower  and  truss,  and  in  habit  is  all  that  could  he 
desired.  Corsair  (Foster),  received  the  same  award  at  the  second  Show  at 
the  Regent’s  Park.  It  is  something  in  the  way  of  Exhibitor,  but  better, 
having  violet  rose  lower,  and  dark  top  petals,  making  up  a  flower  of  a  fine 
and  beautiful  hue  of  colour ;  the  habit  exceedingly  good.  Cinderella  and 
Herald  both  received  the  same  award.  They  were  raised  by  Mr.  Foster, 
and  are  stained  flowers  of  a  very  high  order.  In  each  case  the  top  petals 
are  finely  marked,  the  dark  covering  the  whole  of  this  division  of  the 
flower  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow  but  regular  margin  of  bright  rose. 
Cinderella  is  very  novel,  the  dark  stains  being  so  regularly  and  lightly 
distributed  as  to  give  the  flower  a  curious  mottled  appearance.  Herald  has 
showy  lower  petals  of  a  fiery  orange  hue,  heavily  stained  with  dark  ;  both 
flowers  are  of  very  fine  form,  and  may  be  termed  “  great  acquisitions.” 

Some  remarks  were  made  at  p.  14B  on  five  varieties  of  Fancy  Pelargo¬ 
niums,  shown  by  Mr.  Turner,  that  had  received  first-class  certificates  from 
the  Floral  Committee.  Of  these  Leotard ,  Fanny  Gair,  and  Princess  Peek 
received  the  same  award  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  on  May  23rd, 
and  also  Belle  of  the  Season  (Turner),  a  blush  flower  spotted  with  fiery  rose, 
and  violet  rose  upper  petals ;  a  finely-formed  flower  and  excellent  habit. 
At  the  Regent’s  Park  Vivandiere  (Turner),  received  a  first-class  certificate  ; 
it  is  a  large  and  finely-coloured  flower,  of  a  silken  crimson  rose  hue,  and 
will  make  a  fine  exhibition  kind ;  being  of  large  size  the  flowers  are  subject 
to  a  slight  roughness,  but  in  point  of  colour  it  is  fine.  Marmion  (Turner), 
received  the  same  award ;  it  is  a  flower  of  a  like  general  character  with 
Vivandiere,  but  much  darker,  and  quite  distinct  from  it.  Certain  it  is  that 
Mr.  Turner  has  a  lot  of  new  Fancy  Pelargoniums  unrivalled  for  beauty, 
form,  novelty,  and  general  effectiveness. 

Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing  received  seven  first-class  certificates  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  for  Pelargoniums  of  the  Gold  and  Bronze  Zonal  section, 
one  that  is  very  numerous  and  already  includes  some  fine  things.  The 
varieties  were  Beauty  of  Kent ,  Magnificent,  Miss  Maynard,  Stanstead  Beauty, 
Black  Knight,  Mr.  F.  Holder,  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Loyd.  Of  these  Miss  May¬ 
nard,  Stanstead  Beauty,  and  Black  Knight  are  the  best  and  most  distinct. 
Josephine,  a  fine  Gold  and  Bronze  ifimal  variety,  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Carter  &  Co.,  received  a  first-class  certificate  at  the  Regent’s  Park.  It  has 
a  very  lively  and  effective  appearance,  and  an  excellent  habit.  May  Queen 
(Turner),  a  striking  white-edged  Pelargonium,  received  a  first-class  certificate 
from  the  Royal  Botanic  Society.  It  will,  no  doubt,  make  a  capital  bedding 
kind.  Fire  King  (Turner),  is  a  fine  Nosegay  variety,  with  large  trusses  of 
bright  magenta  crimson  flowers,  good  habit,  and  well-marked  foliage, 
received  a  first-class  certificate  also. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Wimsett,  of  Chelsea,  received  two  first-class  certificates  for 
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two  hybrid  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  of  considerable  merit.  Tlie  foliage,  which 
partakes  in  a  great  measure  of  the  Ivy-leaf  character,  is  stiff  and  compact. 
They  were  raised  by  Mr.  J.  Wills,  late  of  Huntroyde,  and  originated  from  a 
cross  between  the  mauve-coloured  Ivy-leaved  Pelargonium  peltatum  elegans, 
which  was  the  seed  parent,  and  a  deep  scarlet-flowering  Zonal  variety 
named  Banner,  which  was  the  pollen  parent.  The  varieties  were  Willsii, 
the  flowers  pale  magenta  dashed  with  blue  ;  and  Willsii  coccinea,  rosy  red. 

R.  D. 


MONTHLY  CHRONICLE. 


HE  Great  Metropolitan  Exhibitions  have,  so  far,  shown  no  falling-off 
in  quality ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that,  as  in  most  of  them,  the 
extension  of  time,  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  make  them  pay,  has 
been  adopted,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  support  on  the  part  of 
exhibitors.  It  is  however  still  an  open  question  whether  a  moderate 


extension  of  time,  without  systematic  advertising  to  reach  the  masses,  is  so  conducive  to 
monetary  success  as  has  been  supposed.  In  the  case  of  the  International  of  1866,  and  the 
National  of  Manchester,  no  doubt  the  success  has  been  mainly  owing  to  the  matter  being 
brought  early  and  continuously  before  the  public.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Show  was 
remarkable  for  its  Foliage  plants  and  Pelargoniums,  the  Royal  Botanic  May  show  for  its 
Orchids,  and  the  Manchester  Show  for  its  Stove  and  Greenhouse  collections.  Grand  Exhi- 
tions  have  also  taken  place  at  Leeds  and  York.  The  Manchester  Show  realised  a  profit  of 
£500,  independent  of  new  subscribers,  the  amount  received  in  half  crowns  and  shillings  being 
£1800,  and  the  expenditure  £1300. 

— : —  ISaely  Peas  have  again  been  criticised  and  compared  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee,  but  the  unusually 
hot  dry  weather  has  prevented  a  thorough  comparison  of  the  respective  earli¬ 
ness  of  different  sorts.  The  decisions  arrived  at  were : — That  Suttons’ 


Ringleader  or  Garter’s  First  Crop,  was  the  earliest  variety.  Nutting’s  Improved  No.  1  was 
a  very  good  stock,  and  Wheeler’s  First  Early  an  inferior  stock  of  the  same,  which  is  synony¬ 
mous  with  Dillistone’s  Early,  the  latter  being  the  oldest  name;  but,  as  there  are  so  many 
spurious  stocks  in  existence  under  this  name,  it  was  thought  better  to  substitute  Ring¬ 
leader,  which  is  better  known.  Dickson’s  First  and  Best  is  a  very  good  selected  stock  of 
Daniel  O’Rourke ;  Taber’s  Perfection  is  the  same  with  a  little  more  haulm ;  Sutton’s 
Improved  Early  Champion  is  another  good  stock  of  the  same,  and  Poynter’s  Earliest  and  Best, 
and  Young’s  No.  1  are  Daniel  O’Rourke.  Nutting’s  Multumin  Parvo  is  a  first-class  Pea  with 
a  larger  and  fuller  pod,  and  of  about  the  same  earliness  as  Little  Gem;  Sudbury  Al  Wrinkled 
is  after  the  style  of  Multum  in  Parvo,  as  is  Nutting’s  Early  Seedling.  Nelson’s  Vanguard  is 
like  Early  Climax.  Turner’s  Early  Emerald  is  closely  allied  to  Little  Gem.  Carter’s 
Dwarf  Waterloo  is  an  excellent  dwarf  early  Pea,  1|  foot  high,  allied  to,  but  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  on,  Bishop’s  Long  Pod.  Laxton’s  Peas  are  full  of  promise,  but  still  require  careful 
selection.  Alpha  is  a  fine  early  variety,  with  a  large  curved  pod.  William  I.  is  the  most 
handsome  Pea  in  the  whole  collection,  very  distinct,  of  the  Prizetaker  green  marrow  class, 
with  a  fine  large  pod,  and  as  early  as  Daniel  O’Rourke  (=  Sangster’s  No.  1).  If  this  will 
only  retain  its  present  character  it  will  prove  a  great  acquisition. 

-  ©ne  of  tlie  most  gorgeous  shows  of  Rhododendrons  and  other 

American  plants  ever  seen,  has  been  furnished  during  the  past  month  by 

Messrs.  Waterer  &  Godfrey,  of  Knaphill,  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens, 

South  Kensington.  It  occupies,  as  usual,  the  monster  tent  in  the  eastern 

annexe,  but  on  this  occasion  the  interior  has  been  totally  changed,  and  thrown  into  an  irregular 
series  of  banks  and  hollows.  As  floral  exhibitions  these  grand  displays  of  Rhododendrons  and 
Azaleas  are  really  enchanting.  We  may  refer  to  a  few  recent  kinds  of  striking  beauty  which 
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formed  part  of  the  show : — Caractacus  a  rich  purplish  crimson,  with  splendid  truss,  foliage, 
and  habit ;  H.  H.  Hunnewell,  a  dark  rich  crimson,  splendid  truss ;  H.  W.  Sargent,  a  mag¬ 
nificent  crimson,  an  enormous  trusser,  with  the  catawbiense  habit ;  James  Bateman,  a  clear 
rosy  scarlet,  of  the  most  perfect  shape  and  habit ;  Mrs.  John  Clutton,  of  most  exquisite  shape, 
and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  hardy  white  Rhododendrons  in  cultivation  ;  Mrs.  Milner,  a  rich 
crimson,  a  first-rate  kind ;  Purity,  a  handsome  white,  with  faint  yellow  eye ;  Sir  Thos. 
Sebright,  a  very  distinct  rich  purple,  with  large  bronze  blotch,  and  one  which  remains  a  long 
time  in  flower;  and  Stella,  a  pale  rose,  with  an  intense  chocolate  blotch  on  the  upper  petal,  a 
free  bloomer.  These  are  all  seedlings  raised  at  Knaphill,  and,  like  the  other  varieties  bred 
in  that  establishment  for  many  years  past,  are  remarkable  for  their  free  habit,  fine  bold  endur¬ 
ing  foliage,  and  close  flower  trusses. 

-  Che  new  Amaryllis  Imperatrice  du  Brezil,  lias  recently  bloomed 

in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Russel,  of  Mayfield.  The  flowers  have  a  long 

tube  with  the  perianth  expanding  abruptly,  as  in  the  case  in  all  the  solandrae- 

flora  section ;  the  colour  is  a  rich  shade  of  lavender,  the  expanded  portion  being  brightest  in 
hue ;  the  long  stamens  have  the  peculiarity  of  arching  backwards,  showing  abundance  of 
pollen,  and  the  flowers  even  on  this  specimen,  which  has  not  yet  attained  the  highest  point  of 
culture,  stand  well  above  the  foliage.  It  is  a  delightful  acquisition,  the  colour  being  very 
scarce  among  flowers  in  general,  and  Hippeastrums  in  particular.  Mr.  Sorley  has  found  it 
a  difficult  subject,  and  as  an  experiment  placed  it  oflt-of-doors  during  the  summer  of  1867, 
and  wintered  it  afterwards  in  an  intermediate  house,  and  it  has  rewarded  him  not  only  with 
a  spadix,  but  a  promise  of  a  good  healthy  constitution. 

-  Che  Trustees  of  tlie  Bindley  Library — an  abiding  souvenir  of  a 

great  horticulturist  and  botanist,  and  of  an  eminently  successful  Exhibition 

and  Congress — having  now  attained  their  legal  status,  are  desirous  of  calling 

the  attention  of  horticulturists  and  botanists  to  the  excellent  nucleus  they 

already  possess,  and  to  solicit  assistance  in  the  way  of  funds  or  presents  of  books  to  increase 
the  value  of  the  Library,  and  to  perfect  the  necessary  arrangements  for  making  it  available 
as  a  free  library  to  all  students  of  Horticulture,  Botany,  and  collateral  subjects.  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  present  to  the  Library  a  botanical  work  of  the 
value  of  twenty-five  guineas. 

Cbttuarg. 

-  Nathaniel  B.  Ward,  F.R.S.,  of  The  Ferns,  Clapham  Rise, 

died  on  the  4tli  ult.,  at  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  in  his  77tli  year.  Mr.  Ward 
will  be  best  known  to  our  readers  as  the  inventor  of  the  Wardian  Case, 
an  invention  which  was  thus  brought  about : — In  the  summer  of  1829  he  had 

placed  the  chrysalis  of  a  moth  in  some  mould  in  a  glass  bottle  covered  with  a  lid,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  insect.  After  a  time  a  speck  or  two  of  vegetation  appeared 
on  the  surface  of  the  mould,  and  turned  out  to  be  a  Fern,  and  a  Grass.  The  bottle  was 
placed  in  a  favourable  situation,  and  the  plants  continued  to  grow  and  maintain  a  healthy 
appearance.  On  reflecting  upon  the  matter,  he  found  that  in  the  bottle  the  conditions  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  life  of  the  plants,  as  air,  light,  moisture,  were  maintained,  and  the  deleterious  in¬ 
fluences  to  a  great  extent  excluded,  This  “Case”  gave  birth  to  others  ;  the  plan  was  tested, 
and  after  a  few  years  Mr.  Ward  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  through  his  invention,  he 
had  been  the  means  of  introducing  Nature  into  the  crowded  city,  and  of  facilitating  the  trans¬ 
port  of  valuable  plants  to  and  from  different  parts  of  the  world.  Through  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  Mr.  Ward  was  associated  with  the  Apothecaries’  Society  of  London,  first  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  its  Garden  at  Chelsea ;  then  as  Examiner  for  the  prizes  in  Botany ;  then  as 
Master,  when  he  endeavoured  to  bring  the  scientific  element  of  the  Society  into  prominence 
by  giving  two  microscopical  soirees ,  which  have  not  since,  there  or  elsewhere,  been  surpassed ; 
and  ultimately  as  Treasurer.  In  the  memory  of  those  that  knew  him,  Mr.  Ward  will  live  as 
a  type  of  a  genial,  upright,  and  most  amiable  man,  an  accomplished  practitioner,  and  an 
enthusiastic  lover  of  nature  in  all  its  aspects. 

- -  #3*:.  Walker- Arnott,  for  many  years  Regius  Professor  of  Botany 

in  tlie  University  of  Glasgow,  and  the  well-known  coadjutor  of  the  late  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker,  and  of  Dr.  Wight,  died  on  the  17tli  ult.,  in  his  70th  year. 
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IRESINE  LINDENI. 


WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 


F  the  several  species  of  the  Amaranthaceoiis  order  which  furnish 


highly- coloured  leaves  for  flower-garden  decoration,  the  plant  we  now 


figure  promises  to  he  one  of  the  most  useful.  Its  habit  is  dwarf 


and  freely  branched,  producing  an  abundance  of  twiggy  shoots,  which 


are  clothed  with  lance-shaped  leaves  of  moderate  size,  and  of  a  deep 
blood-red  colour,  the  midrib  appearing  as  a  broad  purplish  hand.  This 
colouring,  M.  Van  Houtte  observes,  is  varied  as  the  foliage  is  moved  by  the 
wind,  so  that  the  plant  presents  different  shades  of  violet,  purple,  and  deep 
rose,  a  deep  red  hue  predominating.  It  is  said  to  grow  from  about 
H  foot  to  2  feet  high,  and  the  leaves,  as  will  be  seen  by  our  figure,  have 
this  great  advantage  over  those  of  Iresine  Herbstii,  irrespective  of  their 
better  colour,  that  they  present  a  clean,  flat,  even  surface,  instead  of  one 
which  is  so  concave  as  to  appear  distorted. 

Iresine  Lindeni  has  been  quite  recently  introduced  from  Ecuador  by 
M.  Linden,  by  whom  it  was  exhibited  for  the  first  time  at  the  great  Ghent 
Show  in  April  last.  It  has  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  M.  Van 
Houtte,  of  Ghent,  by  whom  it  is  now  being  distributed,  and  to  whose 
admirable  chromo -lithographic  press  we  are  indebted  for  our  figure. 

This  new  Iresine  appears  to  us  a  plant  of  so  promising  a  character  for 
the  summer  garden,  that  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  all  who 
are  interested  in  bedding-out,  to  procure  at  once  the  necessary  materials 
for  giving  a  passing  trial  in  the  course  of  the  remaining  summer  months, 
and  for  working-up  a  stock  for  more  extended  use  another  season.  In 
Belgium  such  experience  as  there  has  yet  been  time  to  gain  in  the  present 
season  is,  we  hear,  altogether  in  favour  of  the  plant,  which  is  said  to  brave  full 
exposure  to  the  sun  with  impunity,  and  to  produce  a  very  fine  effect  when 
used  in  larger  or  smaller  masses,  the  plant  increasing  in  vigour  and  in 
brilliancy  of  colouring  when  fairly  established  out-doors.  Young  plants 
which  have  been  sent  over  to  the  London  shows,  prove  it  to  possess  a 
depth  of  colour  which  we  have  no  doubt,  under  the  influences  of  free 
growth  and  bright  light,  will  have  an  excellent  effect.  ^ 


AERIAL  ROOTS  UPON  VINES. 


ring  the  production  of  aerial  roots  upon 
appearance  being  due  chiefly  to  the 
itmosphere.  I  say  chiefly,  because  I 


Allow  me  to  relate  an  instance  of  the 


undoubted  effects  of  a  moist  atmosphere  in  their  production.  A  year 
3rd  Ser. — i. 
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or  two  ago,  in  going  through  the  vineries  in  a  nobleman’s  garden,  I  noticed 
in  one  of  the  houses  where  Pines  were  also  grown  under  the  Vines,  that 
air  roots  were  hanging  like  a  heard  from  one  Vine  at  the  end  of  the  house. 
On  mentioning  the  circumstance  I  was  informed  that  they  made  their 
appearance  on  the  same  Vine  annually,  and  the  cause  was  pointed  out.  A 
path  ran  along  the  hack  and  front  of  the  Pine  bed,  and  across  one  end. 
Underneath  the  bed  were  several  rows  of  pipes  for  affording  bottom  heat, 
among  which  water  was  occasionally  poured  to  keep  up  moisture.  At  the 
end  of  the  bed  where  the  path  went  round,  there  was  an  armhole  in  the 
wall  for  feeling  the  bottom-heat  pipes  with  the  hand,  and  through  this  the 
steam  escaped  from  beneath  the  bed  and  constantly  ascended  against  the 
stem  of  the  Vine  in  question — indeed,  the  current  of  warm  moist  air  from 
the  opening  could  easily  he  felt  in  i^ssing,  and  the  condensed  vapour  was 
always  visible  on  the  glass  immediately  above.  From  the  stem  of  the 
Vine  at  the  same  place  hung  several  bunches  of  air-roots  2  or  8  inches  in 
length.  They  also  appeared  farther  up  the  Vine  stem,  but  became  shorter. 
The  Vines  were  Black  Hamburghs,  and  they  were  generally  started  about 
February,  and  ripened  their  crops  in  July. 

To  prove  that  air  roots  will  make  their  appearance  on  Vines  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions,  I  will  relate  another  instance.  I  planted  a  new 
house  of  Muscats  here  about  sixteen  months  since,  the  border  is  about 
22  feet  wide,  nearly  all  inside,  aerated  thoroughly,  and  made  of  the  best 
materials.  The  Vines  were  planted  in  April,  and  by  the  end  of  July  they 
had  grown  22  feet,  when  they  were  stopped ;  the  wood  was  thoroughly 
ripened  to  the  top,  and  when  pruned  in  winter  the  rods  measured  generally 
nearly  2  inches  in  circumference  at  4  feet  from  the  ground,  and  14  inch 
at  the  top  of  the  rafter.  They  were  cut  down  to  within  5  feet  of  the  ground 
and  were  again  started  last  February,  and  now  promise  to  be  more  vigorous 
than  ever.  Many  of  the  Vines,  which  were  only  struck  from  eyes  last  year, 
showed  bunches,  which  when  just  coming  into  bloom  measured  1  foot 
in  length,  and  from  8  to  9  inches  across  the  shoulders.  I  state  these  par¬ 
ticulars  to  prove  that  the  conditions  suit  them;  yet,  although  the  vinery 
has  been  kept  but  sparingly  moist,  and  regularly  ventilated  day  and  night, 
air  roots  have  made  their  appearance  on  the  stems — only  of  a  rudimentary 
description  certainly,  and  in  but  a  few  instances,  but  still  they  are  there  ; 
and  what  I  wish  to  notice  is,  that  they  have  made  their  appearance  in  every 
instance  at  the  base  of  the  most  vigorous  shoots,  and  in  most  cases  at  the 
bottom  of  the  leading  shoots  only- — that  is,  at  the  junction  between  the  young 
and  the  old  wood.  Now  here  the  cause  is  evidently  local,  and  has  no  con¬ 
nection  with  the  state  of  the  roots,  or  the  border  ;  and  I  would  beg  to  submit 
the  following  explanation  as  the  probably  correct  one  in  this  and  similar  cases. 
The  returning  sap  in  its  downward  rush  along  the  vigorous  and  fast-swell- 
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in g  young  shoots,  being  slightly  checked  at  the  junction  with  the  last  year’s 
wood,  and  favoured  by  the  still  and  comparatively  moist  atmosphere  of  the 
house,  causes  roots  to  be  emitted  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  takes 
place  when  a  young  Vine  shoot  is  laid  in  the  soil,  and  is  as  much  a  sign  of 
vigour  as  of  anything  else.  At  all  events,  I  am  certain  that  in  the  present 
instance  neither  a  bad  border,  an  excessively  moist  atmosphere,  nor  ill-ripened 
wood,  can  be  assigned  as  causes  ;  and  in  proof  of  this  I  may  mention  that  one 
of  the  canes  which  was  left  18  feet  long  as  an  experiment,  broke  regularly 
throughout  its  entire  length,  and  showed  from  two  to  four  bunches  at  even’ 
shoot  to  within  1  foot  of  the  ground. 

Wortley  Hall  Gardens.  J.  Simpson. 


«?HERE  are  many  causes  which  predispose  the  Vine  to  generate  spon- . 

■)  gioles  upon  the  stem  ;  in  short,  anything  which  checks,  injures,  or 
WGj  obstructs  the  free  growth  of  the  proper  roots  will,  I  believe,  tend  to 
create  them ;  but  they  will  not  become  developed  roots,  nor  even 
protrude  through  the  bark,  unless  an  over-moist  atmosphere  be  also 
present.  My  first  particular  acquaintance  with  stem  roots  was  made  some 
years  since,  when  I  had  part  charge  of  four  large  vineries,  in  one  of  our 
principal  establishments.  Each  house  contained  about  a  score  old  Vines 
of  various  kinds,  which  had  been  planted  in  borders  precisely  similar  to 
each  other;  all  were  started  into  growth  at  the  same  time  (March),  and 
they  were  treated  as  nearly  alike  as  possible,  in  every  respect.  The  natural 
surface  of  the  ground  was  flat ;  the  subsoil  was  composed  of  a  heavy,  viscid 
clay,  in  which  an  excavation  had  been  made  for  the  borders  to  the  depth  of 
5  feet,  a  portion  of  rubble  being  placed  at  the  bottom,  but  no  drainage 
beyond  this  having  been  attempted.  The  borders  were  composed  of  strong, 
tenacious  loam,  4  feet  deep.  The  Vines  grew  as  well  as  could  be  expected, 
and  produced  fruit  of  medium  quality  in  favourable  seasons ;  but  they  pro¬ 
duced  aerial  roots,  in  one  house  only — Why?  Three  of  the  houses  were 
heated  by  immense  flues,  with  furnaces  sufficiently  large  to  contain  5  cwt. 
of  coal  at  once.  One  house  was  heated  by  a  small  half-buried  flue,  with  a 
small  furnace  ;  it  was  also  partially  shaded  by  trees  and  by  a  wall  at  one 
end.  The  order  was,  “  Give  plenty  of  heat.”  The  consequence  was  that  the 
three  houses  were  at  all  times  dry,  and  the  one  house  always  damp.  No 
aerial  roots  appeared  in  the  former,  but  in  the  latter  they  were  particularly 
vigorous  and  abundant.  This  appeared  to  me  conclusive  evidence  that  if 
atmospheric  moisture  was  not  the  only,  it  was  certainly  the  chief  cause  of 
their  origin,  and  the  sole  cause  of  their  becoming  visible  roots. 

Afterwards  I  determined,  if  possible,  to  ascertain  what  particular  amount 
of  atmospheric  dryness  would  prevent  them  growth,  yet  at  the  same  time 
prove  sufficiently  humid,  for  the  healthy  development  of  foliage  and  ripen- 
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ing  of  fruit.  From  repeated  experiments  and  observations,  extending  over 
twelve  years,  I  believe  that  an  atmosphere  containing  from  75  to  80  per 
cent,  of  vapour  by  day,  and  allowed  to  become  saturated  at  night,  will  not 
only  cause  Vines  to  generate,  but  also  to  develope  aerial  roots  in  abun¬ 
dance  ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  vapour  be  daily  reduced  to  from  55 
to  70  per  cent.,  none  will  make  their  appearance,  not  even  if  the  air  is 
allowed  to  become  nightly  saturated  as  in  the  former  case  ;  nor  will  any 
evils  result  to  the  foliage  from  this  state  of  dryness,  provided  the  roots  are 
in  a  healthy,  active  state. 

I  am  well  aware  that  these  opinions  are  in  some  respects  opposed  to  the  theory  set  forth 
by  our  great  teacher  Dr.  Lindley,  who  stated  that  “  The  formation  of  aerial  roots  is  an  un- 
mistakeahle  sign  of  the  coldness  of  the  border ,”  and  in  the  experiment  which  he  mentions 
with  the  Vine  in  a  nearly  air-tight  frame,  he  attributes  their  presence  to  the  same  cause ; 
hut  I  would  ask,  Would  not  the  excessive  vapour  which  must  necessarily  exist  in  a  nearly 
air-tight  frame,  he  quite  as  likely  to  produce  them?  The  Verbena  and  Pelargonium  in  our 
flower  gardens  will  occasionally  form  air  roots  in  calm,  moist,  mild  autumns.  Neither  cold  ¬ 
ness  nor  dryness  at  the  root  can  he  the  cause,  for  the  air  and  earth  temperatures  nearly  coin¬ 
cide  at  that  season  of  the  year.  The  question,  Why  are  some  sorts  of  Vines  more  subject  to 
this  peculiarity  than  others?  is  as  easily  answered  as  the  one,  Why  do  some  require  a 
higher  temperature  than  others  ?  One  possesses  a  hardier  constitution,  and  requires  less  heat ; 
another  is  suited  to  a  drier  climate,  and  requires  less  moisture.  The  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
will  thrive  well  in  an  atmosphere  sufficiently  moist  to  cause  the  Gros  Golman  to  curl  like 
parched  paper  when  the  sun  shines  upon  them. 

Wilton  House  Gardens.  Thomas  Challis. 


’HERE  are  many  tilings  in  nature  which  may  be  described  as  to  their 
progressive  development,  while  yet  their  primary  cause  remains  be¬ 
yond  all  human  ken.  A  seed  of  grass  may  and  will  germinate  under 
and  upon  soil,  on  polished  marble,  on  a  sheep’s  back,  or  in  a  spider’s 
web.  Its  position  is  varied,  but  the  moving  power  is  the  same  ;  and 
according  to  its  special  peculiarity  of  position,  there  must  be  modifications 
in  the  elements  of  that  power  to  attain  like  results.  Under  the  influence 
of  light,  heat, and  moisture,  the  seed  germinates ;  so  in  the  case  of  aerial 
Vine  roots,  “  ’tis  their  nature  to  ”  produce  them.  Their  projection  may  be 
accelerated  by  “  unripened  wood,”  but  it  is  a  fact  that  they  are  very  often 
projected  abundantly  from  well-ripened  wood;  it  may  be  accelerated  by  “want 
of  reciprocity  between  root  and  branch  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  they  are 
in  other  cases  minus  under  the  same  circumstances,  and  that  they  are 
abundantly  produced  under  a  genial  spontaniety  of  action  in  root  and  branches. 
But  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  shade  with  a  “  warm  humid  atmosphere,”  in  a 
stagnant  state,  and  with  a  weak  constitution,  is  the  principal  agent  in  their 
production.  They  are  as  natural  to  the  Vine  as  any  other  part  of  its 
structure;  its  system  is  permeated  by  their  presence,  either  in,  an  active 
or  more  or  less  latent  state.  Whatever  tends  to  the  debility  of  the  Vine’s 
constitution  adds  increased  power  to  their  vitality;  and  under  artificial 
and  foreign  culture  this  is  easily  aggravated.  The  mechanical  and  chemical 
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composition  of  made  borders  must  be  more  thoroughly  studied  in  order  to 
encourage  those  small  rootlets  which  drink  less  and  carve  more  than  do 
those  fat  spongiolets. 

Wynnstay.  P.  Middleton. 


’HE  presence  of  these  roots  is  due  solely  to  atmospheric  heat  and 
moisture,  and  the  border  in  which  they  are  planted  has  but  little  to 
do  with  their  formation.  In  a  vinery  at  this  place  the  old  Vines 
are  planted  in  a  border  outside  the  house,  and  not  being  altogether 
in  a  satisfactory  condition,  I  determined  to  plant  some  young  Vines 
to  replace  the  old  ones  without  removing  them  at  present — there  being 
sufficient  room  in  the  front  part  of  the  house  to  make  a  border  between  the 
hot-water  pipes,  and  the  front  wall,  inside  the  house.  The  young  Vines  were 
planted  in  January,  1867,  and  made  excellent  growth  the  following  season. 
When  the  old  Vines  are  removed  it  is  intended  to  turn  arches  in  the  wall 
and  renew  the  border  on  the  outside.  The  border  inside  in  which  the  young 
Vines  are  planted  is  situated  above  the  level  of  the  floor  of  the  house,  and 
consequently  is  not  subject  to  great  variation  of  temperature.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  difference  of  position  in  which  the  roots  of  the  young  and  old 
Vines  are  placed,  both  produce  air  roots  in  the  same  ratio.  I  have  also 
seen  instances  of  Vines  in  pots  being  started  at  the  same  time  and  in  the 
same  house  as  those  planted  in  an  outside  border,  and  each  alike  producing 
air  roots.  That  some  varieties  of  Vines  emit  them  more  freely  than  others 
may  be  regarded  as  a  constitutional  tendency,  for  it  is  well  known  to  every 
practical  man,  that  some  varieties  of  different  plants  emit  roots  much  more 
freely  than  others  under  similar  circumstances. 

Somerley  Gardens.  IT.  Chilman. 


)N  early  vineries  where  ventilation  is  sparingly  permitted,  and  especially 
where  a  quantity  of  young  plants  are  brought  forward  early  in  the 
season,  the  Vines  will  frequently  be  found  to  emit  rootlets,  more  or 
less,  according  to  circumstances ;  whereas  in  others  started  later  in 
the  season,  from  their  being  more  freely  exposed  to  light  and  air, 
the  Vines  may  be  found  comparatively  free.  The  early  Grapes  here  are 
produced  from  pot  Vines  (generally  of  the  preceding  year’s  growth  from 
eyes) ;  they  are  started  in  a  pit  with  bottom  heat,  and  are  afterwards  placed 
on  a  stone  stage  over  hot-water  pipes,  along  the  back  of  a  Pine  stove,  which 
has  short  back  lights.  The  situation  would  seem  to  be  favourable,  as  they 
are  generally  very  healthy,  producing  fine  crops  of  good  fruit ;  but  even 
here  some  rootlets  are  found ;  and  I  have  observed,  that  if  we  chance  to 
have  a  two-year-old  Vine  amongst  them,  the  wood  of  which  ought  to  be  if  any¬ 
thing  the  harder  and  riper,  that  it  throws  out  aerial  roots  quite  as  freely 
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as  any  of  the  others  do.  Here  we  have  the  roots  started  in  advance  of  the 
stem,  and  an  equable  temperature  for  root  and  branch  :  the  result,  healthy, 
fruitful  Vines.  Still  some  aerial  roots  are  produced,  which  I  have  ascribed 
to  moist  heat,  with  diminished  light  through  the  winter  and  early  spring. 
At  such  times  could  we  stimulate  the  activity  of  the  leaves,  the  organs  of 
breathing  and  digestion,  to  assist  in  securing  that  reciprocal  action  between 
root  and  branch  so  often  dwelt  upon,  it  would  be  advantageous  ;  and  I 
have  a  strong  opinion  that  to  secure  a  freer  circulation  of  air  would  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  to  effect  this,  in  conjunction  with  a  genial 
temperature,  we  must  look  to  an  improved  system  of  ventilation.  This 
opinion  is  advanced  with  every  respect  to  those  of  your  various  able  corre¬ 
spondents  who  may  have  found  other  predisposing  causes,  and  consequently 
look  to  other  remedies. 

Melbury  House,  Dorchester .  T.  C.  Elliott. 


TABLE  DECORATIONS. 

.^js^HE  prizes  for  dinner-table  decorations,  offered  by  Sir  Wentworth 
Dilke  at  the  Exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  did  good 
service — at  least,  in  that  they  were  instrumental  in  bringing  into  use 
the  March  Flower  Stands,  now  so  generally  adopted  for  table  orna¬ 
mentation,  and  which  rank  amongst  the  most  tasteful  improvements 
made  in  this  direction  during  the  last  few  years.  Since  their  first  appear¬ 
ance,  indeed,  several  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  others  of  a 
different  original  design,  but  we  had  seen  nothing  approaching  them  in 
elegance  until  we  met  with  the  Dobson  Flower  Centre,  of  which  the  figure 
here  given  represents  the  central  or  taller  piece,  27  inches  high,  which 
with  two  smaller  stands,  28  inches  high,  make  up  the  set  of  three — a  centre 
and  two  end  pieces.  We  have  to  thank  Mr.  Dobson  (of  St.  James’  Street), 
for  the  illustration,  and  for  the  following  general  directions  for  arranging 
the  stands : — 

In  the  flower  dishes  put  wet  sand  mixed  with  a  little  common  charcoal 
in  powder  or  small  lumps  ;  the  use  of  the  latter  prevents  any  smell  from  the 
decay  of  the  flowers,  even  should  they  be  kept  for  several  days.  Wet  sand 
is  recommended;  because  in  shallow  vessels  it  is  impossible  to  arrange 
flowers  in  water  alone.  The  sand  gives  consistence,  and  the  stalks  will 
remain  where  they  are  placed  without  falling  about.  It  is  an  improvement 
to  place  a  lump  of  moist  clay  round  the  bottom  of  the  glass  stem,  the  clay 
being  firmer  than  the  sand,  and  permitting  of  the  flowers  being  fixed  in  it, 
with  any  bend  or  in  any  direction  required.  Wet  moss  is  lighter  than  sand, 
and  will  answer  the  purpose,  but  on  the  whole  sand  is  the  cleanest,  and 
being  easily  washed  with  water  will  last  for  months. 

A  circle  of  leaves  should  be  arranged  round  the  border  of  the  lower  dish, 
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their  stalks  resting  in  the  wet  sand.  The  ordinary  Fern  leaves  are  as  pretty 
as  anything  for  this  purpose,  especially  the  leaves  of  the  Male  Fern,  bundles 
of  which  may  be  always  bought  in  Covent  Garden  Market  for  a  few  pence, 
and  may  everywhere  be  found  in  the  country.  The  leaves  are  often  a  foot 
long,  but  little  more  than  half  this  length  of  leaf  should  project  beyond  the 


border  of  the  glass ;  the  leaves  should  be  stripped  off  the  lower  part  of  the 
stalk,  which  can  then  be  more  easily  placed  in  the  sand.  Other  kinds  of 
Ferns  can  be  used,  and  many  other  borders  besides  Fern,  such  as  Ivy, 
Holly,  Vine  leaves,  Arbor-YitsB,  Pelargonium,  and  Rose  leaves.  The  Ferns 
should  be  slightly  bent,  so  that  the  tops  of  the  leaves  rest  upon  the  table. 
The  stalks  of  all  border  leaves,  except  Ferns,  should  be  fastened  into  the 
sand  with  common  hair  pins,  such  as  can  be  bought  at  4 d.  or  6d.  a-lnmdred. 
These  keep  the  leaves  secure  in  case  the  glasses  have  to  be  much  moved 
about  after  being  arranged.  The  whole  surface  of  the  sand  should  then  be 
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covered  with  moss.  The  ordinary  kind  sold  at  Covent  Garden  Market,  at 
Id.  a-bundle,  answers  the  purpose  very  well,  but  it  should  be  fresh  and  green. 
Cut  off  two-tliirds  of  the  moss  with  a  knife,  leaving  only  the  green  tops  of 
the  bundles,  wet  these,  and  place  them  all  over  the  sand,  and  be  careful  to 
cover  the  rim  by  spreading  out  the  moss.  There  are  other  mosses  which 
are  still  more  beautiful,  and  can  be  placed  in  the  sand  in  a  growing  state, 
together  with  small  Ferns,  and  these  will  last  a  long  time.  These  are 
plentiful  in  the  country,  but  the  supply  in  London  is  rather  uncertain. 

Choose  whatever  flower  you  desire  to  form  the  leading  idea  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment.  Large  flowers,  such  as  Water  Lilies,  Pseonies,  Rhododendrons, 
Dahlias,  full  Roses,  Camellias,  &c.,  are  best  adapted  for  the  larger- sized 
glasses,  and  six  of  these  flowers  will  probably  be  enough  for  a  single  glass. 
The  effect  must  be  assisted  by  mixing  in  the  foliage  of  the  flower  used, 
together  with  Ivy  leaves,  Ferns,  small  Reeds,  and  any  other  graceful  foliage 
at  command,  all  which  serve  to  break  the  flat  line.  The  stalks  can  easily 
be  passed  through  the  moss  into  the  sand  below  it.  A  few  taller  flowers 
and  buds  should  be  grouped  round  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  Considerably 
higher  than  the  others,  their  stalks  resting  in  the  clay  or  sand,  and  a  branch 
of  small  Wood  Ivy,  or  other  creeper,  should  be  twined  round  the  glass  stem 
nearly  to  the  top.  This  should  be  fastened  to  the  stem,  with  a  turn  or  two 
of  light  covered  wire.  The  hanging  baskets  at  the  top  should  be  very  lightly 
arranged  with  small  flowers  and  Ferns,  such  as  the  Maiden-liair,  whenever 
it  is  procurable,  for  this  elegant  plant  is  lighter  and  more  beautiful  than 
any  other  foliage,  then  place  a  few  in  the  small  glass  dish  at  the  top  of  the 
stem  to  overhang  the  glass  scrolls.  For  the  smaller-sized  glasses,  more 
delicate  flowers  should  be  used. 

These  hints  are  extremely  general,  and  only  intended  for  persons  who 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  dressing  flowers.  They  are  equally  applicable 
to  the  glass-handled  flower  baskets  for  which  the  first  prize  for  drawing¬ 
room  decoration  was  granted  in  1862. 

Servants  should  be  warned  not  to  lift  the  glasses  by  the  stem.  They 
should  be  taken  up  by  placing  the  hands  underneath  the  lower  dish,  and 
he  baskets  should  invariably  be  taken  off  and  carried  separately.  With 
hese  precautions  there  is  no  fear  of  breakage. 


ALPINE  STRAWBERRIES  FOR  TABLE  DECORATION. 


ERRY-bearing  plants  have  been  very  much  sought  after  of  late  years 
for  table  decoration,  and  in  our  anxiety  to  procure  novelties  we  may 
perhaps  sometimes  have  overlooked  really  useful  materials  already  in 
our  possession.  I  think  this  may  be  truly  said  with  regard  to  the 
Alpine  Strawberry,  for  what  can  be  more  interesting  and  pretty  for 
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tlie  table  during  December  and  the  two  following  months,  than  a  few  pots 
of  these,  nicely  fruited,  placed  in  vases  or  otherwise,  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  decorator  ?  For  this  purpose,  I  select  in  May  or  June  nice  little 
plants  of  last  year’s  runners  and  pot  them  in  72’s  ;  I  then  plunge  them  in 
an  open  border  exposed  to  the  sun,  but  never  allow  them  to  suffer  for  wTant 
of  water.  They  have  an  occasional  watering  with  liquid  manure.  The  flowers 
are  cut  off  as  they  appear,  until  it  is  thought  necessary  to  suffer  them  to  fruit. 
They  are  transferred  to  their  fruiting  pots  (48’s)  in  August,  and  placed  with 
the  general  stock  for  forcing.  The  Alpine  forces  better  than  any  other 
Strawberry  we  have,  requiring  but  little  heat  to  bring  it  into  fruit.  An 
early  vinery  just  started,  is  a  capital  place  forpt. 

Oakley  Park.  W.  Robins. 


SEASONABLE  GARDENING  HINTS— AUGUST. 

*HE  long  continuance  we  have  had  of  hot  ’weather  and  bright  sunshine 
has  lately  put  almost  an  end  to  all  out-door  operations  except  water¬ 
ing.  Mowing  machines  have  for  some  weeks  been  laid  aside,  the' 
grass  in  most  places  being  very  much  burnt  up.  Weeds  have  with 
very  little  trouble  been  easily  kept  down.  Vegetables  and  flowering 
plants  have  had  to  be  kept  continually  watered  to  keep  them  growing.  The 
sowing  of  all  seed  out- doors  has  required  more  attention  and  labour  than 
usual,  as  has  also  the  transplanting  of  all  kinds  of  plants. 

Plants  in  pits  and  frames  that  have  had  every  necessary  attention  paid 
them,  have  made  most  satisfactory  progress.  Shading  should  only  be  used 
now  when  absolutely  necessary  for  a  few  hours  on  very  hot  bright  days,  as 
all  young  liardwooded  plants  will  now  be  benefited  by  plenty  of  light  and 
air  to  ripen  the  wood.  On  calm  mild  nights  during  the  whole  of  the  month 
the  lights  should  remain  off.  Cinerarias  for  autumn  and  winter  flowering- 
should  now  have  their  final  shift.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  autumn  display 
should  also  be  neatly  tied  out,  but  no  shoots  should  be  stopped.  If  shifted 
last  month,  they  should  not  need  shifting  now ;  but  should  there  be  any 
plants  that  require  it,  they  should  have  a  small  shift. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  month  all  the  strong-growing,  hardwooded, 
greenhouse  plants  that  have  been  standing  in  sheltered  shaded  situations, 
should  be  set  where  they  can  have  exposure  to  sun  and  air  on  all  sides, 
in  order  that  the  young  wood  may  be  properly  ripened. 

It  is  only  in  seasons  like  the  present  that  people  in  general  find  out  the 
advantage  of  deep  cultivation  in  the  flower  garden.  When  the  soil  is 
shallow  the  plants  soon  perish  if  not  kept  continually  well  supplied  with 
water ;  but  when  the  soil  is  of  good  depth,  and  the  roots  get  downwards, 
most  kinds  of  plants  grow  and  flourish  without  being  constantly  wratered. 
Pelargoniums  of  all  kinds  flourish  well  in  hot  weather  when  they  have  good 
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root-hold.  The  propagation  by  cuttings  of  various  kinds  of  “  bedding  ” 
plants  should  now  be  attended  to.  Pelargoniums  of  all  kinds  strike  root 
freely  in  the  open  air.  They  may  be  put  either  into  pots,  pans,  or  boxes, 
and  stood  or  plunged  on  a  south  border,  or  the  cuttings  may  be  put  into  pre¬ 
pared  sandy  soil  at  once  in  the  ox>en  border.  I  prefer  putting  the  cuttings  in 
the  former,  as  when  rooted  the  pots,  pans,  or  boxes  can  be  removed 
under  cover,  and  the  cuttings  potted  on  wet  days,  or  at  other  convenient 
times.  When  the  cuttings  are  first  put  in  they  should  be  occasionally 
sprinkled  overhead  with  water  from  a  fine  rose,  to  keep  them  from  flagging; 
and  in  bright  sunshine  they  should  be  slightly  shaded,  either  by  sticking 
green  branches  in  front  of  them  or  by  some  other  means;  but  at  night  they 
should  have  full  exposure.  Gladioluses,  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  Phloxes,  and 
other  tall-growing  plants,  must  be  kept  neatly  tied  up.  If  the  weather  be 
dry,  these  and  most  other  plants  will  require  heavy  supplies  of  water.  The 
early-budded  Boses  should  be  looked  over  and  have  their  bandages  loosened ; 
and  perpetual-flowering  kinds  should  be  kept  well  watered.  If  mildew 
shows  itself  on  any  of  the  sorts,  the  infected  parts  should  be  well  dusted 
with  sulphur.  Eose  cuttings  may  now  be  struck  very  easily  on  a  gentle  hot¬ 
bed  in  very  sandy  soil.  As  soon  as  they  are  rooted  they  should  be  potted- 
off  and  put  back  into  the  frame  again  for  a  few  days  till  the  roots  begin  to 
show  at  the  sides  of  the  pot,  when  they  should  be  removed  to  a  cold  frame 
and  hardened- off. 

Should  the  weather  continue  hot  and  dry,  constant  watering  will  be  the 
principal  work  in  the  kitchen  garden,  to  keep  vegetables  of  all  kinds  grow¬ 
ing.  The  weather  hitherto  this  season  has  been  very  unfavourable  to  the 
growth  of  vegetables  on  all  soils,  but  particularly  on  light  soils.  Every  ad¬ 
vantage  should  be  taken  of  favourable  weather  to  encourage  the  growth  of  all 
crops.  Frequent  hoeing  and  stirring  of  the  soil,  especially  after  rain,  will  be 
very  beneficial  to  them.  As  Peas,  Beans,  and  other  crops  finish  bearing  they 
should  be  removed,  and  the  ground  dug  and  planted  with  something  that 
will  come  in  during  the  winter  or  spring.  Celery  must  be  kept  well  watered, 
and  should  be  earthed-up  as  wanted.  As  early  Turnips  have  in  many 
places  done  badly,  a  good  breadth  should  be  sown  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month.  A  large  breadth  of  Prickly  Spinach  should  also  be  sown  for  winter 
and  spring  use.  All  the  early  sorts  of  Potatos  intended  for  seed  should  be 
at  once  got  up,  if  not  already  done,  and  greened  and  stored  away  thinly. 
Tripoli  Onions  should  be  sown  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  and  Cauli¬ 
flowers  about  the  middle  of  the  month. 

Strawberry  plants  for  forcing  should  have  every  encouragement  to 
grow  and  form  good  crowns,  by  paying  proper  attention  to  them  now,  so  as 
to  secure  well-formed  crowns  ;  the  forcing  in  spring  is  then  a  very  easy 
matter.  Strawberries  have  been  a  heavy  crop  this  season,  and  the  fruit  in 
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general  very  fine ;  but  they  were  soon  over  in  consequence  of  the  very  hot 
weather ;  the  plants  have  also  suffered  much.  The  sooner  young  planta¬ 
tions  are  made  the  better;  all  runners  should  be  removed  from  the  old 
plants,  and  the  soil  between  the  rows  should  be  kept  well  stirred.  If  the 
hot  weather  has  been  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  it  has  been 
very  favourable  for  fruit  trees.  The  wood  this  year,  where  proper  attention 
lias  been  paid  to  the  disbudding,  thinning,  and  stopping  of  the  shoots,  will  be 
well  ripened.  The  trees  should  all  be  looked  over  at  once,  and  all  super¬ 
fluous  shoots  removed.  Vineries  should  have  plenty  of  air  night  and  day. 
If  cold,  w'et  weather  should  set  in  towards  the  end  of  the  month,  fires  should 
be  kept  on  to  keep  a  healthy  atmosphere. 

Stourton.  M.  Saul. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SUN  HEAT  ON  FRUITS. 

XQVEVER  was  theTe  a  greater  mistake  made  than  that  of  supposing  that 
^  fruit  produced  in  the  shade  has  the  best  flavour.  It  is  a  false  notion, 
the  mere  chimera  of  half  a  century  ago.  The  Black  Hamburgh 
Grape  is  to  some  extent  an  exception,  for  its  berries  will  not  colour 
if  the  branches  are  deprived  of  too  many  of  their  leaves,  so  as  to  let 
the  sun  in  amongst  the  bunches  too  freely ;  wrhereas,  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  will  not  attain  its  rich  amber  colour  if  so  much  overcrowded 
with  leaves  as  to  keep  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  penetrating  freely  amongst 
the  bunches.  A  Pine- apple  produced  in  the  winter,  has  not  the  flavour  of 
one  ripened  in  the  summer  months  of  the  year,  when  the  sun  is  powerful. 
Again,  under  the  old  method  of  planting,  Strawberries  in  beds  4  feet  wide 
the  fruit  is  not  to  be  compared,  either  in  size  or  flavour,  with  that  of  those 
planted-out  in  single  rows.  Now,  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  I  contend 
that  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  fruit.  The  fruit 
shaded  by  leaves  will  always  be  more  or  less  insipid  and  worthless,  as 
compared  with  that  on  which  the  sun  has  had  full  play.  It  is  the  sun  that 
puts  flavour  into  our  fruits. 

Heigham ,  Norwich.  James  S.  Kent. 


DE  LA  MADELEINE  FIG. 


®HIS  very  early  Fig,  which  is  also  called  Angelique,  is  one  of  the  earliest 
varieties  in  cultivation.  It  is  quite  distinct  in  character  and  general 
appearance,  and  may  easily  be  known  from  all  others  by  its  beautiful 
clear  yellow  fruits,  and  by  the  peculiar  wavy  crumpled  appearance 
of  the  leaves,  which  are  sharply  serrated,  slightly  lobed,  and  some¬ 
what  bristly.  It  is,  however,  strangely  enough,  frequently  confounded 
with  the  White  Marseilles,  the  fruits  of  which  are  of  a  pale  green,  with 
opaline  flesh ;  while  the  De  la  Madeleine  is  of  a  clear  pale  yellow,  with 
whitish  flesh  tinged  with  rose. 
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The  fruit  is  of  medium  size,  roundish  turbinate,  with  a  short  neck. 
The  colour  is  pale  straw  yellow ;  the  skin  rugose,  thin,  and  cracking  in 
several  places  lengthways  as  it  ripens.  The  flesh  is  white,  or  pale  yellow, 
tinged  with  rose,  soft,  juicy,  rich,  and  pleasant ;  the  seeds  large,  slightly 


tinged  with  rosy  pink ;  the  eye  small  and  open,  showing  the  pink  tips  of 
the  seeds  in  the  interior ;  and  the  stalk  short. 

When  well  ripened  the  fruit  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  slightly  per¬ 
fumed.  It  is  a  first-bearing  variety,  and  exceedingly  well  suited  for  pot 
cultivation,  in  which  condition  it  will  ripen -off  two  or  three  crops  in  the 
season.  Its  great  merits,  however,  lie  in  its  earliness,  hardiness,  and  suit¬ 
ability  for  open-air  cultivation.  It  is  nearly  a  month  earlier  than  the 
Brown  Turkey — a  fact  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  selections  of 
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Figs  for  out-door  culture,  as  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  short  duration  of 
our  summer  season,  not  the  actual  lack  of  heat,  that  Figs  so  seldom  answer 
in  the  open  air  in  this  country.  B. 


CULTURE  OF  RICHARDIAS. 

'HESE  useful  and  ornamental  plants  may  he  had  in  flower  during  the 
winter  months  by  adopting  the  following  mode  of  treatment.  Bring 
the  plants  to  rest  early  in  summer,  by  exposing  them  to  the  sun  in 
the  open  air,  and  gradually  withholding  water  until  properly  dried  off. 
Afterwards  store  them  away  where  they  may  he  protected  from  rain. 
Towards  the  end  of  August  the  first  hatch  may  he  started  into  growth.  Be 
careful  to  select  those  roots  that  went  earliest  to  rest ;  carefully  clean  the 
rootstocks  from  decayed  matter,  and  repot  in  a  rich  turfy  loam,  with  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  sand  and  pieces  of  charcoal  to  keep  the  compost  open.  Give  a 
good  watering,  and  expose  them  in  the  open  air.  As  the  season  advances 
they  will  require  the  protection  of  glass;  but  take  care  to  fully  expose  the 
plants  near  the  glass  to  the  full  action  of  sun  and  air,  so  as  to  maintain 
a  sturdy  and  compact  growth,  for  on  this,  in  a  great  measure,  depends  the 
effectiveness  of  the  leaves,  which  are  arrow-head-shaped.  The  old  R.  astlii- 
opica  is  more  particularly  liable  to  get  stalky  and  attenuated  in  growth  when 
not  fully  exposed;  water  freely,  and  place  the  pots  in  pans  kept  full  of 
water.  R.  albo-maculata  is  a  particularly  effective  variety ;  the  leaves  are 
arrow-head-shaped,  of  a  lively  green  colour,  and  distinctly  marked  with 
oblong  white  blotches  parallel  with  the  nerves,  and  the  flower  spathe  is 
white.  It  is  a  native  of  Natal. 

By  adhering  to  the  foregoing  directions,  a  succession  of  these  showy 
plants  may  be  had  in  flower  during  the  whole  winter,  at  a  time  when  other 
flowering  plants  are  scarce.  I  may  add  that  these  plants  deserve  cultivat¬ 
ing  more  extensively,  being  of  the  greatest  service  where  flowering  plants 
are  in  demand  during  the  winter  season. 

Wit  ley  Court.  Geo.  Westland. 

STANDEN’S  MANURE  FOR  CUCUMBERS. 

|T  has  occurred  to  me  that  gardeners  in  general  ought  to  be  made 
aware  of  the  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  use  of  Standen’s 
Gardeners’  Manure  as  a  renovator  of  Cucumbers  exhausted  by  over¬ 
bearing.  I  have  used  it  this  season  with  a  success  which  was  beyond 
my  expectations.  Five  small  lights  with  one  plant  in  each,  two  of  them 
of  the  sort  called  Lord  Kenyon’s  Improved,  and  three  of  Masters’  Prolific, 
commenced  to  bear  the  latter  end  of  March,  and  have  afforded  a  continuous 
supply  to  the  present  time  (July  15th),  and  are  still  very  healthy,  and  in 
full  bearing. 
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About  the  middle  of  May  they  began  to  show  signs  of  exhaustion,  and  a 
deficiency  of  young  vines.  I  had  them  therefore  well  cut  back  and  thinned 
out ;  they  were  then  watered  with  a  solution  of  Standen’s  manure,  in  the 
proportion  of  one  thumbpotful  dissolved  and  mixed  with  four  gallons  of 
water ;  the  lights  were  closed  and  left  all  night ;  the  next  morning  a 
copious  application  of  pure  water  was  given,  and  the  lights  again  nearly 
closed  and  shaded  from  bright  sun.  The  plants  started  immediately  into 
most  luxuriant  growth  and  full  bearing.  They  were  again  treated  in  a 
similar  manner  the  first  week  in  July,  and  are  now  as  luxuriant  and  fruitful 
as  ever,  and  apparently  as  well  able  to  answer  to  the  treatment,  until  it  be¬ 
comes  a  matter  of  policy  to  destroy  them.  There  is  another  pleasing  thing 
connected  with  them — they  have  been  from  the  first  perfectly  clean  and 
free  from  insects.  In  former  years  I  have  frequently  been  obliged  to  uproot 
and  destroy  the  crops,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  an  aphis  so  tenacious  of 
life  that  a  fumigation  sufficient  to  kill  it,  killed  the  plants  also.  How  far  this 
immunity  from  the  pest  may  be  due  to  the  use  of  the  manure  can  only  be 
proved  by  further  experiments. 

Reclleaf.  John  Cox. 


THE  ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  AND  ROYAL  BOTANIC 

SOCIETIES  OF  LONDON. 

)N  presuming  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  these  Societies,  we  wish  it  to  be 
distinctly  understood,  in  order  to  prevent  misconception,  that  we  are 
not  in  the  secrets  of  the  Council  of  either  of  them,  and  can  therefore 
only  comment  on  so  much  of  their  proceedings  as  is  public,  and  open 
to  all  who  are  willing  to  observe  and  read.  Further,  we  are  prompted 
to  the  task  solely  by  our  own  reflections,  which  lead  us  to  think  that,  con¬ 
sidering  the  utility  of  these  institutions  and  their  indefatigable  and  usually 
well-directed  efforts,  they  do  not  receive  that  amount  of  sympathy  and 
support  from  the  public  to  which  they  are  fairly  entitled.  If  we  succeed 
in  establishing  our  views,  we  shall  hope  also  to  succeed  in  drawing  towards 
them  a  more  liberal  support,  and  it  is  for  this  purpose  that  we  are  induced 
to  bring  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

The  utility  of  these  Societies  may,  we  think,  be  established  from  three 
points  of  view  : — 1,  Their  gardens  are  a  delightful  resort  for  the  families 
and  friends  of  those  who  reside  permanently  or  occasionally  in  the  metro¬ 
polis.  2,  They  are  by  their  displays  of  fruits,  plants,  and  flowers,  both  in 
their  gardens  and  at  their  great  exhibitions,  the  means  of  spreading  a 
taste  for  botany  and  horticulture ;  and  3,  To  them  we  are  largely  indebted 
for  the  superior  quality  of  the  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables  met  with  in 
our  own  gardens  and  on  our  own  tables. 
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Let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  a  very  improbable  but  still  possible  state 
of  things,  that  either  or  both  of  these  Societies  should  collapse  for  want  of 
funds,  wThat  a  blank  would  be  left  in  the  enjoyments  of  the  London  season  ! 
Apart  from  the  brilliant  reunions  they  call  forth — the  flower  shows,  occurring 
at  fixed  periods,  the  comparative  retirement,  the  refinement,  and  beauty  of 
the  garden  would  have  to  be  exchanged  for  the  publicity,  the  less-cultivated 
scenery  and  society  of  the  parks.  Would  not  this  be  a  great  drawback  to  the 
pleasures  of  thousands  of  heads  of  families,  of  their  children,  and  of  their 
friends  ?  We  think  so  ;  and  serious  as  the  loss  would  be  to  the  metropolis, 
it  would  prove  even  a  greater  loss  to  the  horticultural  community  through¬ 
out  the  country.  There  is  a  prestige  attaching  to  horticulture  through  the 
independent  and  non-commercial  character  of  these  Societies,  which  raises 
the  profession,  floats  more  capital,  and  gives  employment  to  more  hands, 
than  could  be  effectuated  by  any  purely  commercial  establishment,  how¬ 
ever  vast  and  well-ordered.  Imagine  a  few  London  mtrseries  taking  the 
place  of  these  chartered  Societies  as  the  heads  of  horticulture !  We 
apprehend  that  under  such  change  the  interest  of  the  landed  and  monied 
classes  in  horticulture  -would  be  greatly  diminished,  the  value  of  the  nur¬ 
seryman’s  stock  would  in  consequence  be  depreciated,  and  the  practical 
gardener’s  independence  of  nurserymen  would  be  jeopardised.  Although 
we  are  sure  that  nurserymen  are  always  pleased  to  see  visitors  at  their 
nurseries,  whether  purchasers  or  not,  knowing  well  that  business  usually 
follows  visits  of  inspection,  yet  there  is  a  sense  of  freedom  in  having  the 
right  to  enter  a  beautiful  garden  on  the  presentation  of  a  card,  to  wander 
at  will  without  question  or  interruption,  which,  to  many  minds,  is  more 
fascinating  in  prospect,  and  more  enjoyable  in  fact,  than  a  visit  of  inspec¬ 
tion  to  the  most  renowned  nursery,  even  under  the  guidance  of  the 
politest  or  cleverest  of  cicerones.  We  need  scarcely  point  out  to  the  nur¬ 
seryman,  that  not  only  does  he  derive  benefit  from  the  mere  existence  of 
these  Societies,  but  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  he  can  place  his  pro¬ 
ductions  so  favourably  before  the  many  lovers  of  gardens  and  gardening,  as 
by  exhibiting  at  the  London  flower  shows.  Finally,  the  practical  gardener 
must  be  well  aware  that  his  position  is  raised,  and  his  remuneration  increased, 
by  the  spirit  of  rivalry  evoked  by  these  exhibitions.  Rich  people,  as  a  rule, 
like  to  have  the  best  of  everything,  including  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables  ; 
by  means  of  these  exhibitions  his  abilities,  if  he  have  any,  are  fairly  made 
known,  and  the  value  of  his  labour  naturally  rises  in  the  market. 

If  by  these  few  remarks,  which  by  no  means  exhaust  the  subject,  we 
have  succeeded  in  showing  that  it  is  the  interest  of  the  privileged  classes, 
of  the  nurserymen,  of  the  practical  gardener,  that  these  Societies  should 
not  only  exist,  but  flourish,  we  doubt  not  that  these  classes  will  do  their 
utmost  to  uphold  them.  The  ground  of  interest  alone  may  be  low  ground 
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to  take,  but  it  is  enough  for  our  present  purpose.  We  would  say  to  the 
rich — Subscribe,  and  canvass  for  subscribers;  to  the  nurseryman  and 
gardener — Subscribe  if  you  will,  but  Exhibit,  and  take  every  convenient 
opportunity  of  placing  the  claims  of  these  Societies  before  the  cultivated 
and  wealthy  with  whom  you  come  so  much  and  so  frequently  in  contact. 

P. 


REMINISCENCES  OF  OAKHILL: 

HOW  WE  LEARNED  TO  GROW  GRAPES  AND  PINE-APPLES. 

,MONG  the  noted  gardens  in  the  vicinity  of  London  thirty  years  ago, 
one  very  humble  outsider  forced  itself  into  notice  by  producing  fruit 
of  superior  quality,  particularly  Grapes  and  Pine-apples.  This  was 
the  garden  attached  to  the  country  house  of  the  late  Sir  Simon 
Clarke,  Bart.,  at  Oakliill,  near  East  Barnet,  in  Hertfordshire.  Sir 
Simon  had  large  estates  in  the  West  Indies,  and  having  tasted  the  luxuries 
of  that  charming  climate,  he  resolved  to  grow  exotic  and  other  fruits  at 
home,  altogether  regardless  of  expense.  With  this  object  in  view  he  got  Mr. 
Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  to  send  him  the  best  gardener  he  could  find,  and  the 
late  Charles  Dowding  got  the  appointment.  Dowding  was  a  man  over  6  feet 
in  height,  and  being  no  idler,  being,  moreover,  like  one  mounted  on  stilts, 
ho  could  travel  with  apparent  ease,  at  a  pace  that  his  followers  had  to 
match  with  a  trot ;  while  Sir  Simon,  like  the  hero  of  the  Nile,  expecting 
every  man  to  do  his  duty,  had  the  greatest  confidence  that  his  gardener  was 
not  only  willing,  but  able  and  admirably  qualified  to  superintend.  But 
some  one  may  say,  What  have  long  legs  to  do  with  Pines  and  Grapes  ? 
Gentle  reader,  bear  Vvith  me,  and  you  shall  hear  that  the  accident  of  one  of 
Mr.  Dowding’s  long  legs  breaking  down,  became  the  turning  point  of  the 
successful  Pine  and  Grape  culture  in  that  garden. 

Sir  Simon  and  his  gardener  had  visited  the  best  gardens  about  the  home 
counties  to  get  the  outlines  of  their  work.  It  was  evident  that  the  baronet 
was  to  be  in  a  great  measure  his  own  architect,  while  he  employed  a  first- 
class  builder  to  cany  out  his  views.  The  soil  of  the  garden,  or  as  we  may 
term  it  the  raw  material,  was  as  stiff  a  sample  of  brick  earth  as  ever  was 
made  into  pug,  and  this  bed  of  clay  cropped  out  over  a  substratum  of  yellow 
gravel,  where  water  was  easily  got  at  some  5  or  6  yards  deep.  The  houses 
were  built  upon  the  lean-to  principle,  and  were  partly  heated  by  hot -water 
pipes,  and  partly  by  fire  flues.  They  stood  on  high  ground,  and  for  all 
practical  purposes  it  may  be  said  that  they  faced  the  south  openly,  but  had 
considerable  shelter  from  trees  on  the  north  and  west. 

Mr.  Dowding  having  met  with  an  accident  by  which  one  of  his  legs  was 
so  seriously  injured,  that  he  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  some  weeks,  had 
to  find  an  experienced  gardener  to  superintend,  and  Mr.  James,  who  had  re- 
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tired,  and  lived  in  the  village  of  East  Barnet  was  sent  for,  and  immediately 
entered  upon  this  duty.  Mr.  James  was  a  man  of  note,  whose  lot  in  life  had 
been  cast  among  well-grown  fruits  and  flowers ;  and,  although  he  had  been 
a  successful  cultivator  and  had  made  money  by  it,  his  merits  had  not  been 
appreciated,  and  his  star  had  risen  and  seemed  likely  to  set  unseen  by  the 
world.  Like  some  old  soldier,  being  hale  and  hearty,  he  was  soon  girt  for 
the  combat,  and  as  there  was  no  stint  of  means  he  resolved  to  set  things 
to  rights  in  good  earnest.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  the  absence  of  the  regular 
gardener  everything  was  vastly  improved,  and  Mr.  Dowding  had  the  good 
sense  to  follow  the  example  that  had  been  set. 

The  Pine-apple  plants  that  had  been  plunged  in  warm  tanner’s  hark  up 
to  the  brim  of  the  pot,  were  mounted  on  the  top  of  a  burning  heat,  and  only 
let  into  the  tan  bed  about  1  or  2  inches;  and  as  the  heat  below  was  in¬ 
creased,  so  also  was  the  top  heat,  and  all  the  light  that  could  be  got  was 
let  in,  for  the  sashes  were  glazed  with  clear  crown  glass,  and  had  thin  copper 
styles,  and  these  sashes  were  not  only  regularly  washed  but  really  kept 
clean,  as  much  so  as  if  they  had  been  shop  windows.  The  consequence 
of  all  this  was,  that  much  time  was  gained  in  the  fruiting  of  the  Pine-apple, 
for  if  the  plants  did  not  grow  rapidly  they  had  but  one  alternative,  and  that 
was  to  be  roasted  alive.  Mr.  James’s  plan  was  always  to  accompany  the 
supply  of  artificial  heat  with  all  the  light  he  could  get,  and  with  a  large 
amount  of  evaporating  surface  ;  I  need,  however,  scarcely  remark  that 
during  the  flowering  season,  as  -well  as  during  the  ripening  season,  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  fruiting  Pine  houses  was  decidedly  a  dry  one.  Pine-apple 
plants  treated  in  this  way  would  take  an  amount  of  manure  water  at  the 
roots  that  could  scarcely  be  credited.  The  strain  upon  the  heating  apparatus 
was  lessened  by  covering  the  glass  at  night  with  neat  sashes  of  reeds 
2  inches  thick ;  this  not  only  kept  out  the  cold,  but  kept  the  glass  dry,  and 
thereby  saved  the  loss  of  heat  by  evaporation.  The  actual  amount  of  fire 
heat  by  night  wras  very  little  indeed,  for  it  was  never  considered  desirable 
to  fire  much  in  the  dark,  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning,  firing  was 
quite  a  different  affair,  for  Mr.  James,  like  Tom  Moore,  thought  that  “the 
only  way  to  lengthen  his  day  was  to  steal  a  few  hours  from  the  night.”  If 
there  was  any  one  thing  done  better  than  the  rest,  it  was  the  preparation 
of  the  tan  bed,  for  the  bark  was  all  well  housed  in  a  shed,  turned,  dried,  and 
heated,  before  it  began  to  do  duty  in  the  Pine  stove.  The  old  school  of  good 
practical  gardenfirs  thoroughly  understood  fermentation,  whether  with  horse 
droppings  for  Mushrooms,  with  stable  litter  and  leaves  for  hotbeds  and 
linings,  or  with  tanner’s  bark  for  Pine  stoves. 

But  I  hasten  to  the  Grape  culture,  as  that  was  the  attraction  that  drew 
me  there,  and  first  brought  the  garden  into  public  notice.  When  I  got  there, 
I  found  the  family  in  mourning,  for  Sir  Simon  was  dead,  and  the  reins  of 
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government  were  in  the  hands  of  the  good  and  amiable  Lady  Clarke.  Mr. 
Dowding  had  got  on  his  legs  again  ;  and  as  the  garden  had  now  to  pay  its 
own  expenses,  which  it  did  handsomely,  and  that  of  the  farm  as  well,  it  is 
easy  enough  to  see  that  this  was  now  no  place  for  either  the  gardener  or  his 
assistants  to  play  the  fool ;  and  the  issue  showed  that  all  hands  did  their 
work  not  only  wisely  and  well,  hut  willingly.  And  the  Grapes  grown  there 
for  many  years  after  the  decease  of  Sir  Simon,  and  of  Mr.  Dowding,  were 
second  to  none  in  England.  For  the  honour  of  the  deceased  baronet,  let 
me  say  that  he  paid  his  men  handsomely.  The  Vines  were  trained  gene¬ 
rally  with  a  single  rod  in  the  centre  of  each  light,  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
16  inches  from  the  glass.  In  pruning,  the  Crawshay  system  of  cutting  off 
all  the  laterals,  as  if  for  bravado,  was  not  adopted,  but  one  eye  was  left 
on  each  very  short  spur ;  and  when  a  house  of  Vines  had  been  got  ready 
for  starting,  and  had  been  duly  coated  all  over  with  a  solution  of  common 
soft-soap  and  black  sulphur  (sulphur  vivum),  diluted  with  enough  water 
to  render  the  mixture  a  stiff  jelly  when  cold — the  mixture  being  duly  laid 
on  with  a  common  paint  brush  whilst  a  little  warmer  than  the  hand — the 
Vines  were  all  laid  level  on  a  tan  bed  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  in  order 
that  they  might  break  evenly,  and,  that  whatever  heat  they  did  get  might  be 
thoroughly  moist,  the  atmosphere  being  an  imitation  of  a  reeking  swamp. 
Had  a  stranger  intruded  on  the  culture  at  this  stage,  he  might  have  had 
confused  ideas  about  the  sanity  of  the  party  who  superintended,  as  one  had 
to  creep  about  among  crooked  sticks,  apparently  thrown  in  the  greatest  dis¬ 
order.  I  very  carefully  noted  down  in  my  diary  the  whole  course  of  culture 
applied  to  the  Grape  Vine  at  Oakhill,  and  the  late  Mr.  Loudon  published 
it  in  his  “Gardeners’  Magazine,”  where  it  will  be  found  in  extenso.  I  need 
therefore,  neither  abridge  nor  repeat  what  is  already  in  print,  as  my  object 
now  is  to  supply  an  historical  link  which  only  myself,  or  Mr.  John  Davis,  my 
kind  friend  and  companion  there,  could  do. 

Islington  Square,  Salford.  Alex.  Forsyth. 


HEW  HYACINTHS. 

@HE  new  varieties  of  Hyacinths  have  been  plentifully  shown  during 
i  the  present  season,  though,  as  in  the  case  of  other  flowers,  the  new 
introductions  are  not  always  improvements  on  existing  kinds.  The 
best  our  exhibitors  can  do  is  to  obtain  the  very  best  flowers  possible  ; 
and  though  as  an  invariable  rule  the  class  for  new  kinds  does  not 
furnish  such  fine  flowers  as  those  for  older  varieties,  it  is,  nevertheless,  one 
of  considerable  interest  for  the  florist. 

I  propose  to  group  the  new  flowers  according  to  the  shade  of  colour,  in 
order  to  give  as  clearly  as  possible  some  idea  of  their  relative  value.  The 
best  flower  of  the  year  is  a  yellow,  called  King  of  Yellows  (W.  Paul),  per- 
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liaps  in  point  of  colour  the  best  single  yellow  Hyacinth  in  cultivation,  and 
having  well-shaped  bells  of  a  deep  citron  hue ;  the  spike  is  close  and  good, 
and  the  habit  excellent;  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  Luna  (Cutbusli), 
is  also  a  single  yellow  in  the  way  of  Ida,  but  slightly  darker,  the  bells 
stouter,  and  more  rounded.  L'  Or  d* Australia  is  a  slightly  deeper  form  of 
Ida,  the  spike,  however,  neither  so  fine  nor  so  symmetrical. 

Prince  Albert  (Cutbusli),  is  a  fine  addition  to  the  double  blue  class.  It 
is  something  in  the  way  of  that  good  old  flower  Laurens  Coster  as  to  build, 
but  has  the  fine  dark  glossy  hue  of  the  single  General  Havelock ;  the 
colour  is  a  deep  glossy  dark  purple,  and  the  flower  is  quite  distinct  in 
character.  Von  Siebold  (Cutbusli),  is  a  pale  form  of  that  fine  single  variety, 
King  of  the  Blues,  but  being  whiter  in  the  centre  has  a  more  lively  ap¬ 
pearance.  Vulcan  (Cutbush),  is  a  single  variety  of  a  glossy  black  shade, 
like  Prince  Albert,  but  no  better.  L’Esperance  (W.  Paul),  also  resembles 
King  of  the  Blues,  but  is  paler,  and  has  more  white  in  the  centre,  and 
yet  differs  from  Yon  Siebold  just  noticed.  Clio  (W.  Paul),  is  a  very  pleas¬ 
ing  single  blue  variety  in  the  way  of  Lord  Palmerston,  with  more  colour 
in  the  tube,  though  with  less  in  the  segments,  and  having  a  whiter  centre  ; 
the  bells  are  stouter,  and  of  a  better  shape,  but  the  spike  as  shown  was 
small  and  ill-shapen ;  awarded  a  first-class  certificate.  Lord  Derby  is  a 
darker  form  of  Lord  Palmerston,  but  not  so  good  as  Clio.  Amazon  is  much 
in  the  way  of  Marie,  but  with  a  paler  centre,  and  not  so  good. 

The  light  blue  flowers  are  very  plentiful,  and  consist  in  the  main  of 
pale-coloured  flowers  in  the  way  of  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge.  Of  these 
first-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  Grand  Moncirque  and  Couronne  des 
Bleues,  both  from  Mr.  Paul.  The  former  has  the  exterior  of  the  segments 
stained  with  pale  violet  instead  of  azure  blue,  as  in  the  case  of  Grand 
Lilas.  Couronne  des  Bleues  is  a  pale  form  of  the  last-named,  the  shape 
of  the  bells  and  build  of  the  spike  being  the  same ;  the  bells  are  large, 
well  formed,  but  not  plentiful,  and  the  foliage  is  so  tall  and  rank  as 
to  almost  entirely  obscure  the  spike.  Byron  (W.  Paul),  is  another  pale 
flower,  rather  darker  than  the  two  just  described,  the  bells  not  quite  so 
massive  in  appearance,  nor  the  segments  so  broad.  La  Grande  Eessemblance 
(W.  Paul),  is  another,  perhaps  best  described  as  an  improved  La  Grande 
Vedette,  the  bells  finer,  and  the  spike  larger  and  better  set.  Marge  is 
another  of  the  same  type,  but  a  fine  and  striking  flower,  with  pale  greyish 
azure  blue  bells,  large,  stout,  and  well  formed,  making  a  handsome  and 
commanding  spike.  W.  E.  Gladstone  may  be  best  described  as  a  pale  form 
of  Charles  Dickens,  but  not  so  effective.  Marcel  is  but  the  other  self  of 
Grand  Lilas,  but  being  also  suffused  with  pale  violet,  it  has  a  darker 
appearance.  Delicata  is  a  very  pale  form  of  the  old  double  blue  flower 
Madame  Marmont,  but  with  finer  and  better-formed  bells. 
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Autocrat  (W.  Paul),  awarded  a  first -class  certificate,  is  a  promising 
addition  to  the  single  mauve  class,  and  when  seen  appeared  capable  of 
being  produced  much  finer ;  resembling  to  some  extent  Feruk  Khan,  it  is 
jet  of  a  livelier  hue,  having  more  of  reddish  violet  in  the  prevailing  colour, 
while  the  segments  have  a  perceptible  stripe  of  black  along  them ;  the  bells 
are  small,  but  well  formed,  and  set  closely  on  the  spike.  Jescho  (Cutbush), 
has  a  reddish  mauve  tint,  the  segments  margined  with  a  pale  tint,  small  as 
shown,  but  a  nice  bright-looking  flower,  and  shown  fine  last  year  at  Amster¬ 
dam.  Charles  Dickens ,  a  mauve-coloured  variety,  similar  to  Prince  of  Wales, 
is  of  a  pale  reddish  hue,  the  bells  small,  the  spike  close  and  compact. 

Prince  Alfred  (Cutbush),  is  a  single  red  variety  of  a  deep  rose  colour, 
something  in  the  way  of  Yon  Schiller,  but  deeper  and  yet  brighter  in  hue, 
of  a  pleasing  shade  of  colour,  and  a  promising  flower.  Eclipse  (W.  Paul), 
is  a  lively  single  red  variety,  but  as  shown  not  first-rate.  Mirandoline  (W- 
Paul),  is  a  single  red  kind,  like  Yon  Schiller,  but  darker,  and  having  the 
same  shape  of  bell.  Sadowa  (Cutbush),  is  in  the  way  of  Florence  Nightin¬ 
gale,  of  a  deeper  hue  of  colour,  but  the  spike  not  so  good.  Agnes  Sorrel  and 
Orange  Boven  are  two  rose  and  nankeen-coloured  varieties,  produced  from 
Due  de  Malakoff ;  the  former  has  the  deepest  colour,  but  both  are  very 
pretty  and  novel,  and  form  good  spikes. 

Of  white  flowers  Bijou  Celeste  (Cutbush),  is  a  small  form  of  the  liuge- 
belled  single  white  variety  Snowball ;  the  bells  are  smooth,  well  shaped, 
and  of  the  purest  white.  La  Grandesse  is  in  the  way  of  Mont  Blanc,  but 
with  larger  and  better  bells.  Michael  Angelo  is  an  improvement  on  that 
fine  but  uncertain  single  white  variety,  Madame  Yan  der  Hoop,  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  larger,  fuller,  and  more  reliable  spike.  Van  Hoboken,  double  white, 
though  not  new,  is  rarely  seen  because  so  unreliable  ;  the  individual  bells, 
though  good,  are  loosely  hung  on  an  irregular  spike. 

Many  pretty  novelties  in  early  Tulips  have  also  been  seen,  but  these 
must  be  reserved  for  a  further  paper.  R.  D. 


ALLAMANDA  GRANDIFLQRA. 

HIS,  the  best  of  all  the  Allamandas,  is  of  comparatively  easy  culture, 
providing  it  is  worked  on  Allamanda  neriifolia.  A  young  healthy 
plant  started  into  free  growth  at  this  time,  would  form  the  foundation 
for  a  nice  specimen  for  blooming  next  summer.  If  well  rooted  it 
should  immediately  be  shifted  into  a  pot  one  or  two  sizes  larger 
(according  to  the  strength  of  the  roots),  using  a  compost  of  one-lialf  leaf 
mould,  one-fourth  loam,  and  one-fourtli  made  up  of  equal  portions  of  peat 
and  silver  sand,  all  being  mixed  well  together.  Provide  ample  drainage,  above 
which  place  some  rough  fibry  peat  or  leaf  mould  to  keep  the  drainage  from 
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becoming  clioked.  Pot  moderately  firm,  and  place  tlie  plant  in  an  ordinary 
stove  temperature,  near  tlie  glass.  Syringe  night  and  morning,  and  attend 
well  to  watering  up  to  the  end  of  September  ;  water  should  then  be  gradually 
withheld  until  the  foliage  is  off,  after  which  just  sufficient  water  should  be 
given  to  keep  the  ripened  wood  from  shrivelling.  About  the  beginning  of 
February  turn  the  plant  out  of  the  pot,  and  reduce  the  ball  as  much  as  can 
be  done  without  injury  to  the  roots  ;  and  repot  in  fresh  compost  such  as 
that  before  recommended.  Place  the  plant  in  a  temperature  ranging  from 
60°  to  70°  ;  use  the  syringe  freely,  and  be  careful  to  keep  the  ball  in  a 
proper  state  as  to  moisture.  The  plant  will  soon  break  freely,  after  which 
manure  water  should  be  given.  As  soon  as  the  plant  gets  into  free  growth, 
a  liberal  shift  will  be  required,  after  which  it  will  soon  throw  out  laterals 
from  the  new  growth,  and  produce  abundance  of  its  beautiful  pale  yellow 
blossoms  for  weeks  in  succession. 

Somerley  Gardens.  Henry  Chilman, 


NOVELTIES,  &c.,  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

PECIMENS  of  Clematis,  trained  to  shape  and  growing  in  tubs,  form  cer¬ 
tainly  novel  features  at  flower  shows :  yet,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Floral 
Committee  on  the  7th  of  July,  they  were  admirably  illustrated  by 
Messrs.  0.  Jackman  &  Sons,  of  Woking,  who  contributed  grand  ex¬ 
amples  of  four  of  their  new  hybrid  varieties  so  grown — viz.  Magni- 
/ica,  Jackmani,  Alexandra,  and  Rubella,  as  well  as  a  specimen  of  C.  lanu - 
yinosa  Candida ,  a  beautiful  white  variety.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  no 
distant  date,  a  class  for  Clematises  grown  in  tubs  will  find  a  place  in  the* 
schedules  of  the  large  summer  shows,  as  they  would  form  a  fine  feature,  as- 
well  as  supply  hues  of  colour  much  wanted  in  large  exhibitions.  First 
class  certificates  were  also  awarded  to  cut  blooms  of  the  following  new 
kinds — Sir  Robert  Napier,  bright  reddish-  blue,  with  a  white  band  along  each 
segment ;  and  Beauty  of  Surrey,  pale  blue ;  two  varieties  that  mark  a  great 
advance  towards  a  bright  blue  Clematis.  A  similar  award  was  made  to  a- 
splendid  seedling  variety  of  C.  Viticella,  named  rubra  grandi  flora;  the  colour, 
a  lively  plum-red,  and  with  improved  substance  in  the  segments. 

Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.  won  a  first-class  certificate  for  an  excellent  Gold 
and  Bronze  Zonal  Pelargonium,  named  Black  Prince,  having  a  broad  reddish 
chestnut  zone  on  a  golden  leaf-ground,  the  habit  compact  and  regular,  and 
the  character  well  maintained  on  the  oldest  leaves ;  and  a  like  award 
was  made  to  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing,  for  another  of  the  same  class* 
named  Red  Ring,  with  a  bright  chestnut  zone  on  a  gold  leaf-ground,  and 
broad  golden  edge,  a  very  promising  variety.  First-class  certificates  were 
awarded  to  the  excellent  silver-edged  variegated  Zonal  Pelargoniums ,  named 
respectively  Lass  o'Gowrie ,  and  Mrs.  John  Glutton ;  the  former  from  Messrs 
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E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  the  latter  from  Messrs.  J.  &  C.  Lee.  The  former 
has  the  brightest-coloured  leaf  marking ;  the  latter  has  the  advantage  of 
habit,  being  a  more  vigorous  grower,  and  yet  forming  a  nice  shape.  Both 
promise  to  make  effective  bedders,  having  more  strength  of  constitution 
than  is  generally  found  in  the  silver-edged  variegated  Zonals.  May  Queen , 
a  fine  white-edged  Variegated  Pelargonium,  from  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  also 
received  a  first-class  certificate.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  green  leaf-ground 
is  of  an  unusually  dark  hue,  while  the  white  edging  being  pure,  gives 
the  plants  a  very  lively  appearance.  In  point  of  growth  it  is  all  that  could 
he  desired,  the  habit  being  short-jointed  and  symmetrical.  Flower  Queen , 
another  of  the  same  class,  from  Messrs.  E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son,  received  a 
second-class  certificate.  The  leaves  are  very  large,  and  have  a  broad  edging 
of  white ;  but  as  shown,  the  habit  had  a  delicate  appearance,  as  if  lacking- 
vigour  of  constitution. 

Two  fine  Nosegay  Pelargoniums  have  been  awarded  first-class  certificates — 
viz.,  Pc.  K.  Bowleg,  from  Messrs.  Downie,  Laird,  &  Laing;  of  a  deeper  and 
brighter  hue  of  colour  than  Le  Grand,  having  brilliant  reddish  scarlet 
flowers  much  dashed  with  orange,  and  large  symmetrical  trusses ;  and  Lizzie , 
from  Mr.  Geo.  Smith,  Islington,  a  novel-coloured  variety,  having  a  com¬ 
pound  of  bluish,  salmon,  and  orange,  good  trusses,  and  habit. 

Double  Pelargoniums  appear  to  he  multiplying  with  rapidity,  though 
variation  of  colour  does  not  keep  pace  with  diversity  of  name.  Both  Messrs. 
E.  G.  Henderson  &  Son  and  Mr.  William  Paul  have  received  first-class 
certificates  for  Madame  Lemoine,  a  flower  of  a  very  pleasing  and  soft  shade 
of  rosy  pink.  At  a  later  date,  Surpasse  Madame  Lemoine  was  produced,  and 
with  the  exception  of  being  a  little  paler  in  colour,  did  not  differ  from  the 
foregoing.  Bose  Queen  (Hally),  is  very  like  Gloire  de  Nancy;  Pride  of  Lee 
(Hally),  is  of  a  rather  deeper  colour  than  the  last-named  ;  L’Hermite  (Bull), 
is  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  rosy  scarlet;  and  Triumph  (Bull),  bright  orange- 
scarlet.  A  white-flowered  variety  would  he  very  acceptable,  and  several 
cross-breeders  are  reputed  to  be  hard  at  work  in  the  endeavour  to  produce 
a  double  Pelargonium  with  white  flowers. 

B.  D. 


ON  SEEDLING  GRAPES. 


tMONG  the  many  new  Grapes  sent  out  year  by  year  there  are  few,  if 
any,  that  do  not  possess  some  quality  peculiarly  their  own.  Judged 

¥by  this  peculiarity,  which  has  brought  it  into  notice,  there  can  he  no 
difficulty  in  pronouncing  each  of  them  “  a  Grape  of  excellence.”  It 
is  only  when  they  come  to  he  grown  side  by  side  under  the  same 
circumstances,  and  judged  of  as  a  whole,  that  we  again  turn  a  favourable 
eye  to  the  older  varieties,  which  have  so  often  proved  our  fast  friends. 
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Some  years  ago,  after  the  introduction  of  the  hardy  Grapes  of  North 
America,  it  was  anticipated  that  a  new  race  of  hybrids  might  arise  of  a  more 
hardy  nature  than  any  we  at  that  time  possessed.  It  was  pointed  out  how 
near  perfection  the  Grape  Vine  can  he  brought  in  the  southern  counties  of 
England  by  out-door  culture,  and  that  the  leap  was  not  great  that  would 
give  us  a  hardy  Grape  suitable  to  our  somewhat  variable  climate. 

Four  years  ago  I  procured  from  a  well-known  respectable  firm  what 
was  stated  to  he  the  Strawberry  Grape  Vine  of  Canada,  this  being  supposed 
to  he  one  of  the  best  of  the  native  American  Grapes  for  hybridising.  Two 
seasons  passed,  hut  I  was  not  able  to  get  a  show  for  bloom;  in  the  third  a 
small  bunch  showed  itself,  which  was  carefully  impregnated  with  a  Black 
Hamburgh.  A  cluster  of  small  Grapes  which,  with  the  exception  of  two 
berries  not  much  larger  than  Peas,  was  ripened.  These  two  berries  swelled 
well  and  had  all  the  appearance  of  fair-sized,  well-bloomed  Black  Hamburgh 
Grapes.  On  eating  them  they  had  a  good  deal  of  the  flavour  of  the  Hamburgh, 
but  on  this  I  only  wish  to  say — they  tasted  as  fair  good  Grapes  ought  to  do. 
The  remainder  of  the  small  berries  on  the  bunch  were  perfect  as  Grapes  in 
appearance  only,  the  taste  being  like  vinegar.  Seeds  were  contained  in 
most  of  the  smaller  berries,  but  no  care  was  taken  of  them  ;  one  of  the  large 
berries  had  no  seeds,  the  other  had  two,  one  of  them  imperfect;  both  were 
sown  immediately,  and  now  we  have  as  produce  one  plant  above  a  yard 
high,  showing  itself  to  be  a  distinct  hybrid.  To  me  it  would  be  important 
to  know  what  kind  of  fruit  this  Strawberry  Grape  of  Canada  produces. 
Knowing  this,  we  might  form  some  idea  how  far  the  fertilising  properties  of 
the  Hamburgh  have  affected  it.  Speculation  I  know  can  write  pages  on  the 
facts  I  have  just  stated,  and  not  on  these  alone,  but  on  what  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  succeeding  generations  ;  but  actual  experience  or  deductions 
from  well-known  facts  would  encourage,  or  perhaps  qualify  others  to  try 
what  can  be  done,  and  if  success  should  one  day  crown  the  labours  of  some 
fortunate  experimentalist,  the  trouble  of  attaining  it  would  be  well  rewarded. 

Southend  Gardens,  Darlington .  John  Richardson. 
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^HE  Great  Show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  at  Leicester,  took 
place  on  the  16th  ult.  and  following  days.  The  weather  was  all  that 
©/(£>  could  be  desired  for  the  Exhibition,  although  not  just  what  was 
^  needed  for  the  country,  and,  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view  the 
Show  must  be  pronounced  of  a  very  high  order.  On  entering,  the 
first  objects  of  note  -were  three  mounds  of  artificial  rockwork,  illustrating 


the  geological  formation  of  the  county — a  happy  idea  originating  with.  Mr.  Ingram,  of 
Belvoir,  who  thought  that  while  the  produce  of  the  county  was  brought  together  above 
ground,  the  foundation  of  its  fertility  should  likewise  be  illustrated.  Near  these  was  a  fine 
avenue  of  rare  Conifer®,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Barron  &  Son,  of  the  Borrowash  Nurseries. 
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This  avenue  stretched  across  the  exhibition  ground  up  to  a  large  circular  tent,  devoted  to  a 
splendid  display  of  stove,  greenhouse,  and  fine-foliaged  plants,  Palms,  Ferns,  bedding 
plants,  &c.,  which  formed  the  central  point  of  the  Exhibition.  Running  parallel  with  this  avenue 
were  two  long  tents,  one  devoted  to  fruit,  vegetables,  cut  flowers,  Roses,  &c.,  and  the  other  to 
stove  plants,  a  splendid  group  of  new  and  rare  plants,  shown  by  Mr.  Veitch,  a  fine  bank  of 
Orchids,  a  grand  assemblage  of  Lilies,  Achimenes,  Gloxinias,  Ferns,  Lycopodiums,  Petunias, 
&c.  Two  other  long  tents  crossed  the  ground  at  the  top  at  right  angles  to  these,  one  devoted 
to  Pelargoniums  (Zonal,  Variegated,  Show,  and  Fancy),  and  Fuchsias,  and  the  other 
to  the  collections  of  stove,  greenhouse,  and  fine-foliaged  plants. 

In  the  great  centre  tent,  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Baines  occupied  between  them  the  whole 
of  the  centre  stage,  Mr.  Baines  carrying  otf  the  prize  of  £25  offered  by  the  Royal  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  for  the  best  group  of  ten  flowering  and  ten  foliage  plants.  Among  Mr. 
Baines’s  plants  were  noble  specimens  of  Erica  tricolor  Holfordii,  Cavendishii,  and  Candolleana, 
and  Genetyllis  tulipifera.  Among  his  foliage  plants,  Gleichenia  flabellata,  a  tubful  of 
Sarracenia  purpurea  and  flava,  Croton  angustifolium,  and  Rhopala  corcovadensis,  were  the 
most  striking.  Mr.  Williams  showed  fine  specimens  of  Phoenocoma  prolifera,  Kalosanthes 
Phoenix,  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  grandiflora,  and  Aubletii,  Croton  variegatum,  Pandanus, 
utilis,  Dioon  edule,  and  Dracaena  indivisa.  The  Duke  of  Rutland’s  prize  of  10  guineas  for 
the  best  twenty  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  grouped  for  effect,  was  cleverly  taken  by  Mr. 
Williams.  This  group  contained  a  splendid  Cyathea  princeps,  a3  a  sort  of  back  centre  richly 
surrounded  with  Heaths,  Allamandas,  Dipladenias  Houlletii  and  splendens,  a  fine  Ixora,  and 
Kalosanthes  coccinea  and  superba.  Two  noble  pairs  of  the  Antarctic  Dicksonia,  and  a  grand 
collection  of  Palms,  Ferns,  and  fine-foliaged  plants  were  also  arranged  in  this  tent  with  great 
taste,  and  with  the  best  effect.  Among  the  various  collections  were  striking  examples  of 
Sanchezia  nobilis  variegata,  Clerodendron  fallax,  Asclepias  curassavica,  seldom  seen  at  flower 
shows,  Plumbago  capensis,  a  fine  plant  of  the  rarely-seen  Swainsona  Osborni,  and  Caladium 
argyrites,  the  finest,  perhaps,  ever  seen.  There  was  a  grand  display  in  the  miscellaneous 
class  by  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons,  who  showed  among  others  the  new  Coleuses  Batemani,  Ber- 
keleyi,  Bausei,  Saundersii,  Ruckeri,  Scottii ;  the  new  Dracaena  Moorei ;  the  red-blotched 
Acalypha  tricolor;  the  white  variety  of  Lapag*-ria  rosea ;  the  splendid  new  Crotons  Veitchii 
and  maximum  ;  Maranta  Veitchii ;  Ampelopsis  Veitchii,  a  beautiful  hardy  climber,  like  the 
Virginian  creeper,  said  to  be  perfectly  hardy  ;  Phormium  tenax  variegatum  ;  and  a  magnificent 
Anthurium  Scherzerianum,  with  fifteen  expanded  spathes.  Mr.  Archer,  gardener  to  A. 
Turner,  E-q.,  of  Leicester,  had  the  best  Orchids,  staging  fine  plants  of  Aerides  affine,  with 
nine  branching  racemes  20  inches  long;  Saccolabium  guttatum,  with  ten  flower  spikes; 
Cypripedium  barbatum,  with  nearly  fifty  flowers;  Odontoglossum  Pescatorei,  &c.  Mr. 
Williams,  amonsr  some  nice  plants,  had  the  extremely  beautiful  and  elegant  Dendrochilum 
filiforme,  and  a  Miltonia  spectabilis,  with  about  thirty  flowers.  The  Petunias  were  superbly 
grown  and  beautifully  trained,  both  singles  and  doubles  being  the  finest,  perhaps,  that  were  ever 
shown.  The  Achimenes  were  also  superbly  grown.  The  Gardeners’  Chronicle  Cellini  cup  was 
contested  for  by  nine  exhibitors,  and  was  won  by  Mr.  McLean,  gardener  to  W.  P.  Herrick, 
Esq.,  of  Beaumanor,  while  for  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  two  ten-guinea  prizes  there  were 
two  exhibitors,  equal  winners,  Mr.  Carmichael,  of  Sandringham,  and  Mr.  Ingram,  of  Belvoir. 
A  large  number  of  new  hardy  Ferns,  mostly  raised  from  spores,  was  shown  by  E.  J.  Lowe, 
Esq.,  and  J.  E.  Mapplebeck,  Esq.,  many  of  these  being  of  sufficient  merit  to  receive  first- 
class  certificates. 

-  $The  name  of  Lilium  Wilsoni  has  been  proposed  by  M.  Leicbtlin, 

who  is  a  great  authority  in  this  class  of  plants,  for  the  beautiful  Lily 

figured  by  us  at  p.  121,  under  the  name  of  L.  Thunbergianum  pardinum. 

This  change  is  suggested  on  the  ground  that  it  differs  considerably  in 

stature  and  other  features,  as  we  pointed  out,  from  the  true  Thunbergianum, 

being  much  taller  in  growth,  and  of  a  different  colour. 

-  Samples  of  Terra  Cotta  Garden  Labels  for  pot  plants,  patented  by 

Messrs.  Maw  &  Co.,  of  Bentliall  Works,  Broseley,  Salop,  have  been  sent  to 

us  for  inspection.  They  are  durable,  and  when  smeared  with  a  little  wet 

white  lend  paint  can  be  easily  written  on  with  a  black-lead  pencil ;  or  they  maj’-  be  written 
on  with  black  enamel.  The  labels  are  of  various  sizes,  inexpensive,  neat  in  appearance,  and 
are  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  amateur  gardener. 
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LASIANDRA.  MACRANTHA. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

)UR  picture  of  this  magnificent  stove  plant,  thanks  to  the  artistic  skill 
of  M.  Van  Houtte’s  staff  of  floral  illustrators,  will  render  it  unneces¬ 
sary  that  we  should  append  to  it  many  words  of  eulogy.  We  must 
in  justice  state  that  it  is  a  grand  plant,  the  blossoms  being  no  less 
remarkable  for  their  size  than  for  their  depth  and  brilliancy  of 
colouring ;  hut  what  is  most  remarkable  of  all  is,  that  these  monster  blos¬ 
soms  are  produced  abundantly  on  the  tiniest  plants,  while  in  its  more 
developed  state  it  forms  a  freely  branching  slender  shrub  of  moderate  size, 
the  beauty  and  profusion  of  whose  flowers  will  render  it  a  noble  acquisition 
for  our  flower  shows,  no  less  than  for  our  warm  conservatories. 

The  plant  was  first  made  known  by  Dr.  Seemann,  who  published  a 
figure  (not,  however,  giving  the  blooms  of  the  size  they  have  since  attained), 
in  his  Journal  of  Botany  for  1864.  From  the  same  source  whence  our  own 
figure  was  derived — namely,  the  collection  of  Mr.  W.  Bull,  Dr.  Hooker 
has  just  published  a  figure  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  under  the  name  of 
Pleroma  macrantha,  the  genus  Lasiandra  being  by  him  merged  in  Pleroma. 

We  are  indebted  to  M.  Linden  for  the  introduction  of  this  fine  Melas- 
tomad,  it  having  been  sent  by  his  collector,  Libon,  from  the  province  of 
St.  Catherine,  in  Brazil.  M.  Linden  first  flowered  it  in  1864,  and  Mr. 
Bull,  who  has  since  acquired  the  stock,  has  produced  it  at  several  of  our 
London  shows  during  the  present  year,  little  plants  of  4  or  5  inches  high 
hearing  six  or  seven  flowers  and  buds.  The  elegantly- shaped  oblong-ovate 
acuminate  leaves,  with  their  deep  green  rugose  hairy  surface,  set  off  to 
great  advantage  the  large  smooth-petaled  saucer-shaped  intense  violet 
purple  blossoms,  which  latter  are  of  rather  too  light  a  blue  in  our  figure. 

As  a  stove  plant  it  is  of  very  easy  culture,  requiring  to  he  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  Pleroma  elegans,  and  while  it  resembles  the  latter  in 
general  features,  it  quite  eclipses  it  in  the  magnitude  of  its  flowers. 

M. 


THOUGHTS  ON  ROSES. 

HE  spring  and  summer  of  1868  will  doubtless  be  long  remembered  by 
English  horticulturists,  and  be  often  referred  to  in  the  future.  Little 
or  no  rain  fell  from  February  to  August.  Cloudless  days  and  cloudy 
^  nights  were  the  usual  order  of  things,  so  that  even  the  refreshing 
dews,  so  customary  and  so  beneficial  to  vegetation  in  our  climate,  were 
almost  denied  us.  Newly- transplanted  Roses  have  in  some  places  suffered 
much,  especially  where  the  plants  had  been  removed  from  a  rich  and  too 
genial  soil,  and  this  notwithstanding  mulching  and  watering  them. 

Laborious  as  is  the  work  of  a  nursery  or  garden  on  a  moist  clayey  soil, 
3rd  Series. — i.  k 
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our  sympathies  this  year  must  be  reserved  for  -those  who  have  a  lighter  and 
more  “  workable  ”  staple.  On  such  .the  Roses  have  been  simply  miserable. 
Even  on  strong  soils,  fine  as  have  been  the  growth  and  flowers,  the  latter 
have  been  unusually  evanescent,  opening  in  the  morning  and  fading  before 
night.  One  might  water  again  and  again,  hut  watering  at  the  root  does 
not  produce  much  moisture  in  the  air,  one  necessary  condition  of  a  favour¬ 
able  Rose  season. 

I  have  often  ventured  to  point  out  the  superior  freshness  and  beauty  of 
the  early  pot  Roses  as  exhibited  in  April  and  May,  and  never  was  this  more 
apparent  than  in  the  present  year.  In  my  judgment,  the  Rose  will  not 
be  fairly  and  fully  represented  at  our  flower  shows  till  we  have  a  grand 
show  of  pot  Roses  in  April,  at  which  Roses  in  pots  shall  figure,  not  by 
dozens  but  by  hundreds  or  thousands. 

Time  was  when  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  partly  if  not  chiefly 
represented  by  cut  flowers  ;  hut  when  the  plants  came  to  be  shown  in 
increased  beauty  and  greater  quantities,  the  cut  flowers  excited  hut  little 
interest.  So  will  it  he  with  Roses.  Can  any  of  our  readers  recall  the  cut 
Roses  at  our  Rose  shows  this  year  ?  In  many  instances  they  lay  flagging 
and  shrivelling  in  the  heat  even  before  the  public  were  admitted,  and  long 
before  the  fashionable  hours  of  four  and  five  o’clock  arrived,  a  great 
number  were  things  of  the  past !  Could  anyone  have  gathered  from 
them  a  correct  idea  of  the  varied  beauty  of  the  Queen  of  flowers,  or  have 
noted  varieties  for  their  gardens  with  any  certainty  that  they  were  choosing 
the  best  ?  If  not,  where  is  the  practical  value  of  our  Rose  shows  as  at 
present  arranged  and  conducted  ?  for  a  sultry  day  at  the  end  of  June  or 
beginning  of  July — by  no  means  an  uncommon  occurrence — would  invari¬ 
ably  produce  similar  results.  True,  there  is  much  in  a  name,  and  the 
name  of  a  Rose  show  falls  sweetly  enough  on  the  ear ;  but  if  the  thing 
is  to  continue  popular,  or  to  he  anything  more  than  a  pretty  sound,  the 
Rose  must  he  brought  before  the  public  in  all  its  native  freshness,  on 
bush  and  tree.  “  I  never  buy  a  Rose  now  from  the  cut  flowers  shown  at 
the  exhibitions,”  said  a  Rose  amateur  to  me  the  other  day,  “for  there  you 
see  nothing  but  the  flower.  I  want  to  know  something  of  the  foliage,  the 
constitution,  and  the  habit  of  the  tree,  especially  whether  it  produces  few  or 
many  flowers,  and  whether  eleven  of  every  dozen  are  good  or  bad.” 

Turning  to  our  gardens,  it  is  yet  too  early  to  speak  of  the  year  1868 
as  a  whole,  because  if  a  “  dripping  time  ”  should  set  in,  we  may  reasonably 
expect  a  grand  display  of  Roses  in  the  autumn.  The  summer  growth  on 
Rose  soils  is  unusually  firm  and  mature,  and  the  wood  doubtless  well  stored 
with  organised  matter,  which  only  requires  the  stimulus  of  moisture  in  earth 
and  air,  to  produce  the  grandest  results. 

I  of  course  must  only  speak  of  my  own  Rose  grounds,  situate  at 
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Waltham  Cross,  in  the  valley  of  the  Lea.  The  soil  is  a  strong  loam, 
4  feet  deep,  resting  on  gravel.  Water  usually  stands  in  this  gravel  within 
4  feet  of  the  surface.  The  ground  has  been  thoroughly  drained,  the  mains 
being  4  feet,  the  contributaries  3  feet  6  inches  deep.  Being  surrounded 
with  water,  water  has  been  freely  used;  but  I  have  little  faith  in  water 
alone  on  this  soil.  It  requires  to  be  supplemented  either  by  mulching  or 
keeping  the  surface  loose  by  means  of  the  hoe  or  fork.  The  latter  is  the 
grand  panacea,  on  this  soil,  for  all  the  ills  which  trees  and  plants  are  heir 
to  ;  gravel  and  water,  however,  are  not  very  far  from  the  surface,  and  the 
water  is  doubtless  constantly  setting  upwards  by  the  law  of  capillary  attraction. 

Such  a  season  as  that  just  passed  teaches  us  something.  We  learn 
a  little  by  it,  and  have  to  unlearn  a  great  deal.  One’s  faith  in  many 
varieties  would  be  sadly  shaken  were  he  to  judge  them  by  this  season 
alone.  Some  of  the  favourite  show  Roses,  whose  reputation  has  been 
built  up  by  cut  blooms  alone,  have  scarcely  appeared  in  box  or  on  tree,  in 
anything  like  showable  condition ;  whereas  some  almost -forgotten  favourites, 
both  new  and  old,  have  acquired  or  regained  a  high  reputation.  The  best 
twenty-five  varieties  of  the  year  with  me  have  been  : — 


Alfred  Colomb. 
Antoine  Ducher. 
Beauty  of  Waltham. 
Black  Prince. 

Dr.  Lindley. 
Elizabeth  Yigneron. 
Felix  Genero. 

Fisher  Holmes. 


Francois  Louvat. 

Jean  Lambert. 

La  Duchesse  de  Moray. 
La  Ville  de  St.  Denis. 
Lord  Macaulay. 

Louise  Pevronny. 
Madame  Victor  Verdier. 
Mdlle.  Annie  Wood. 
Marechal  Vaillant. 


Marie  Baumann. 

Monsieur  Boncenne. 
Monsieur  Noman. 

Pierre  Notting. 

Praire  de  Terre  noir. 

Prince  de  Portia. 

Queen  Victoria  (Wm.  Paul). 
Souvenir  de  Monsieur  Boll. 


Do  we  seek  the  why  and  wherefore  of  this  ?  The  reply  is,  Constitution 
and  substance.  A  Rose  with  good  constitution  and  substance  stands  best 
the  vicissitudes  of  climate,  be  it  rain,  frost,  or  sun  heat.  Thousands  of 


Roses  of  perfect  beauty,  but  of  delicate  constitution,  will  be  found  to  have 
succumbed  to  this  tropical  summer;  and  this  year’s  experience  should 
teach  us  not  to  pay  too  much  respect  to  the  one  idea  of  form,  but  to  look 
after  substance  and  constitution  also.  Another  year  may  teach  us  some 
other  fact,  and  so  little  by  little,  with  Roses  as  with  other  things,  is  a  wide 
and  correct  knowledge  built  up  by  experience. 

Paul's  Nurseries ,  Waltham  Gross ,  N.  William  Paul. 


TROPiEOLUM  SPECIOSUM. 

’HE  hardiness  and  endurance  of  this  beautiful  climbing  plant  forms  a 
strong  plea  in  its  favour,  and  should  bring  it  into  more  general 
cultivation.  Having  bright  crimson  flowers,  and  well-defined  foliage, 
it  is  well  adapted  for  growing  on  trellis-work  amongst  Roses  and 
other  climbing  plants,  also  for  covering  low  walls  provided  with 
netted  wire,  its  leafstalks  readily  coiling  round  the  wires. 
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We  have  some  plants  of  it  here,  which  have  lived  through  the  winter 
for  a  number  of  years  without  the  slightest  protection  ever  having  been 
afforded ;  and  they  always  come  up  in  spring,  fresh  and  strong,  as  if  un¬ 
conscious  of  the  severe  frosts  which  have  passed  over  them;  while  they 
never  fail  to  flower  through  the  summer  and  autumn  months  even  in  the 
coldest  seasons.  Last  spring,  as  some  Roses  to  which  it  had  entwined  part 
of  its  stems  during  the  preceding  season,  were  being  pruned,  two  shoots 
were  found  to  be  making  growth  upwards  of  2  feet  from  the  ground,  having 
survived  through  the  11°  of  frost — our  lowest  point  through  the  past  winter 
— which  we  had  on  the  4th  of  January.  It  is  readily  propagated  either  by 
cuttings  or  by  division  of  its  spreading  roots,  which  sometimes  form  plants 
of  themselves,  when  they  come  near  the  surface  at  a  considerable  distance  off. 

Gordon  Castle.  J.  Webster. 


SEASONABLE  GARDENING  HINTS— SEPTEMBER. 

’HE  season  now  drawing  to  a  close  has  on  the  whole  been  a  very 
unfavourable  one  for  the  growth  of  flowers  and  vegetables.  The 
effect  of  “fifteen  weeks’  drought”  is  very  manifest  in  every  flower 
and  kitchen  garden,  particularly  where  the  soil  is  light ;  but  it  is 
wonderful  to  see  how  things  have  revived  since  the  fine  rains  of  last 
month  set  in.  The  flower  garden  now  looks  fresh  and  beautiful,  and, 
thougli  some  things  will  never  come  round  this  season,  still  if  the  weather 
should  continue  mild  and  not  over- wet,  there  will  be  a  fine  autumn  display. 
In  the  kitchen  garden  all  the  autumn  and  winter  crops  have  made  wonder¬ 
ful  progress,  which  is  quite  cheering  to  look  at  after  the  pitiful  appearance 
some  of  the  summer  crops  have  presented. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums  for  autumn  display  should  now  be  well  attended  to. 
If  wanted  to  flower  late,  they  will  do  well  in  pits  and  frames  the  whole  of 
this  month.  The  plants  should  be  set  a  sufficient  distance  apart  for  the  sun 
and  air  to  reach  all  parts  of  them.  The  lights  should  remain  off  during  the 
day  unless  the  weather  be  rough ;  and  some  air  should  be  left  on  during 
the  night.  The  plants  should  be  near  the  glass,  and  should  not  be  over¬ 
watered.  Cinerarias  and  Primulas  in  frames  must  not  be  crowded  too  close 
together,  and  they  should  have  abundance  of  air.  The  young  stock  of 
hardwooded  greenhouse  plants  will  do  well  during  the  month  in  pits  and 
frames  if  they  have  plenty  of  air,  but  it  is  advisable  to  remove  them  into 
the  houses  when  there  is  proper  accommodation  for  them,  so  as  to  set  the 
pits  and  frames  free  for  other  purposes.  Cuttings  of  Pelargoniums  of  all 
kinds  put  in  last  month  will  now  be  rooted;  these  should  be  potted-off  singly 
into  small  pots,  and  put  into  a  pit  or  frame  and  kept  rather  close  until  they 
begin  to  get  established,  when  air  should  be  admitted  rather  freely. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  hardwooded  greenhouse  plants  that  have 
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stood  out-doors  should  be  placed  under  glass  ;  they  should  have  abundance 
of  air  day  and  night  except  in  stormy  weather,  and  great  attention  should 
be  paid  to  watering  them,  as  plants,  whose  pots  are  full  of  roots,  when 
placed  on  the  stages  of  the  greenhouse  dry  up  very  soon,  and  if  not  properly 
attended  may  suffer  considerably  before  they  show  it. 

As  the  flower  garden  has  improved  much  since  the  late  rains,  every 
attention  should  now  be  given  to  neatness  in  tying  up  all  tail-habited 
plants  that  are  still  growing,  and  cutting  down  decayed  ones.  All  decaying 
flowers  and  leaves  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they  are  perceived.  As 
Pelargoniums  will  now  be  making  free  growth,  cuttings  can  be  easily  got 
without  disfiguring  the  beds  ;  they  will  strike  freely  in  pots  or  boxes  set  on 
a  south  border,  if  put  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  The  seeds  of 
Calceolarias,  Petunias,  Salvias,  Pentstemons,  Antirrhinums,  and  numerous 
other  flowers,  may  now  be  gathered.  Some  Winter  Aconites,  Crocuses, 
Snowdrops,  and  other  bulbs  may  be  planted.  The  heat  and  drought  have 
been  very  unfavourable  for  blooming  Eoses,  but  have  produced  well-ripened 
wood.  After  the  fine  rains  of  the  last  month  we  may  look  for  a  gay  bloom 
in  the  autumn. 

The  present  season  has  been  a  most  unfortunate  one  for  many  of  the 
summer  crops.  Peas  and  Beans  that  in  an  ordinary  season  would  be  in  full 
Rearing  the  whole  of  the  present  month  have  been  over  several  weeks  ;  whole 
breadths  of  Carrots  and  Turnips  have  disappeared ;  Onions  are  in  general 
miserably  small ;  Cauliflowers  have  refused  to  head — in  fact  vegetables  of 
all  kinds  have  suffered,  except  such  as  have  been  almost  continually  sup¬ 
plied  with  water.  Every  endeavour  should  now  be  made  to  have  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  autumn  and  winter  crops.  Celery  having  grown  rapidly  since  the 
rains  of  last  month,  attention  should  be  paid  to  earthing  it  up  as  it  advances 
in  growth.  Cauliflowers  have  grown  well ;  those  planted  as  late  as  the 
12th  of  last  month  will  head  if  the  autumn  be  not  very  severe.  Brussels 
Sprouts,  Borecoles,  and  Broccolis  have  grown  much,  and  promise  to  be  fine. 
Turnips  are  growing  rapidly ;  those  sown  as  late  as  the  8th  and  10th  of 
August  will  bulb  this  autumn.  Kidney  Beans  have  done  well  since  the 
rain.  Endive  and  Lettuce  have  grown  well.  Large  breadths  of  hardy 
Lettuce  should  be  planted  for  winter  and  spring  use.  Spinach  is  growing 
well ;  it"  should  be  well  thinned,  and  the  hoe  should  be  run  often  between  the 
rows.  Large  breadths  of  Cabbages  should  be  planted  on  well-prepared  ground 
at  the  beginning,  and  again  about  the  end  of  the  third  week  in  the  month. 
Herbs  should  be  cut,  dried  in  bunches,  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  airy  place. 

The  hot  season  has  been  favourable  to  fruit  trees.  The  wood  ought  to 
be  well  ripened  this  season,  and  will  be  where  proper  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  disbudding  and  thinning  of  the  shoots.  The  crops  of  all  kinds 
of  fruit  have  been  plentiful  and  fine  here,  and  the  crees  promise  well  for  next 
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season.  All  kinds  of  fruit  should  be  gathered  as  they  become  ripe,  handling 
them  no  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  Pears  should  be  laid  singly  on 
the  shelves  of  the  fruit  room,  and  the  best  kinds  of  Apples  should  not  be 
more  than  two  or  three  deep.  Late  vineries,  wherein  Grapes  are  ripening, 
should  have  abundance  of  air  during  the  day-time  and  some  also  at  night, 
together  with  a  little  fire  heat  should  the  weather  set  in  wet  and  cold. 
Young  plantations  of  Strawberries  should  be  made  at  once  if  not  already 
done ;  and  the  old  plantations,  as  they  have  in  some  places  suffered  from 
the  drought,  should  have  every  attention  paid  them,  so  as  to  encourage 
good  healthy  growth,  and  fine  crowns.  All  plants  intended  for  forcing,  if 
not  already  in  their  fruiting  pots,  should  be  put  into  them  at  once ;  they 
should  now  be  set  in  beds  in  some  open  sunny  situation,  and  the  plants 
not  placed  too  closely  together ;  all  runners  should  be  pinched  off  as  they 
appear.  If  the  weather  be  dry,  they  must  be  well  and  freely  watered,  but 
if  rainy,  they  will  need  care  and  attention  as  to  the  supply  of  water. 

Stourton.  M.  Saul. 


ON  HEATING  VINE  BORDERS. 

’HE  question  of  heating  Vine  borders  is  one  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  all  interested  in  the  culture  of  the  Vine,  more  particularly  to  those 
who  may  be  about  erecting  houses  for  Grape  culture.  In  the  early 
forcing  of  Vines  the  advantages  gained  by  raising  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  in  the  border  by  artificial  means,  has  long  been  recognised. 
To  attain  these  advantages  a  diversity  of  materials  has  been  used  for  cover¬ 
ing  the  border,  and  in  some  instances  heat  has  been  applied  by  means  of 
hot-water  pipes  placed  beneath  the  borders,  which  is  the  best  and  surest 
way  of  placing  the  control  of  temperature  in  the  hands  of  the  cultivator, 
The  difficulty  is  to  decide  which  to  adopt  of  the  many  modes  which  have 
been  advocated,  and  to  find  that  which  is  most  efficient  and  inexpensive, 
and  likely  to  insure  the  best  results. 

In  practice  I  have  found  pipes  in  chambers  under  the  borders  to  answer 
perfectly ;  the  chambers  should  be  of  sufficient  size  to  permit  of  being 
entered  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  matter  underneath  ;  and  by  well  elevat¬ 
ing  the  border,  the  space  within  the  chamber  may  be  utilised  and  turned 
to  good  advantage  for  many  practical  purposes.  The  expense  involved  may 
militate  against  their  coming  into  general  use,  but  nevertheless  I  have  a 
strong  persuasion  that  when  heat  is  supplied  from  pipes  directly  under  the 
roots,  there  are  advantages  in  favour  of  chambers  not  secured  by  any 
other  system  in  use — advantages  which  should  not  be  ignored  on  the  ground 
of  expense.  Many  gardeners  have  had  to  contend  with  the  disadvantages 
arising  from  the  leakage  of  a  pipe  supplying  bottom  heat,  and  that,  too,  at  a 
time  when  the  necessary  clearance  for  repairs  has  occasioned  a  great  loss, 
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if  not  the  utter  destruction  of  the  plants.  These  facts  are  sufficiently  con¬ 
demnatory  of  the  system  of  laying  the  pipes  in  rubble  under  the  roots  of 
Vines,  or  in  drains  covered  with  flagstones,  both  methods  being  equally 
objectionable  in  practice. 

I  will  now  describe  what  I  consider  to  be  a  very  simple,  efficient,  and 
comparatively  inexpensive  method  of  applying  heat  to  Vine  borders.  The 
Vines  being  planted  inside,  an  outer  border  12  to  15  feet  wide  will  be  suffi¬ 
cient.  The  roots  in  each  compartment  should  be  separated  by  a  brick 
wall,  and  under  each  should  be  formed  a  chamber  2  feet  wide,  continued 
along  the  front  of  the  border.  In  this  chamber  should  be  placed  the  pipes 
for  the  supply  of  heat ;  the  border  should  slope  towards  the  south,  and 
should  have  the  bottom  well  concreted ;  on  this  the  tiles — 6 -inch  socket- 
drain  tiles — should  be  laid  in  parallel  rows,  3  feet  apart,  to  conduct  the 
heat  from  the  chamber  in  front  under  the  roots,  and  should  be  brought 
to  the  surface  immediately  under  the  front  line  of  pipes  in  the  interior  of 
the  house.  The  joints  of  the  pipes  should  be  carefully  cemented  to  prevent 
the  roots  from  entering  them,  and  they  should  be  covered  with  rubble. 
The  circulation  of  heated  air  through  the  pipes  is  to  be  facilitated  by  means 
of  ventilators  in  the  front  chamber,  and  thus  perfect  ventilation,  that  great 
difficulty  in  early  forcing,  is  provided  for  during  the  severest  weather. 

Having  thus  made  provision  to  secure  a  proper  temperature  for  the  roots, 
the  next  point  is  to  afford  due  protection  to  those  near  the  surface.  The 
genial  circumstances  under  which  the  growth  of  the  Vine  is  promoted  in  a 
state  of  Nature,  are  not  fully  recognised  in  our  early  artificial  forcing  of  the 
plant.  Sun,  light,  and  air,  those  life-invigorating  agencies,  the  essentials 
to  a  healthy  development,  are  to  a  great  extent  shut  out  by  the  materials 
placed  on  the  surface  of  the  border.  I  would  therefore  strongly  recommend 
that  the  outside  border  should  be  partly  covered  with  glass :  I  say  partly, 
believing  the  ridge -and-furrow  system  to  answer  the  purpose  better  than  a 
flat  covering.  These  ridge  sashes  should  be  made  conveniently  light  to 
be  easily  moved :  3  feet  in  width,  with  the  furrows  between  the  ridges,  also 
3  feet,  would  answer  well ;  thus  the  distance  from  ridge  to  ridge  would  be 
6  feet.  The  furrows  may  be  of  wood  or  other  materials,  but  I  give  prefer¬ 
ence  to  sheets  of  corrugated  galvanised  iron  turned  at  the  edges  to  fit  to 
the  sashes,  as  these  carry  the  water  clear  off  the  border.  The  upright  frame¬ 
work  for  the  sides  should  be  of  wood,  2  feet  high  in  front,  rising  to  3  feet 
next  the  house.  The  ridge  sashes  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  be  readily 
fixed  or  removed  by  the  garden  workmen.  These  glass  protectors  might 
be  put  to  a  variety  of  other  uses,  besides  securing  to  the  roots  of  the  Vines 
as  near  a  proximity  to  a  state  of  nature  as  can  well  be  obtained  under  an 
artificial  state  of  culture.  Heat  may  be  admitted  to  the  surface  of  the 
border  from  the  chamber  surrounding  it. 
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I  firmly  believe  that  confining  the  roots  of  the  Vine  to  the  soil  of  the 
border,  is  in  accordance  with  Nature,  and  do  not  approve  the  plan  adopted 
by  some,  of  laying  under  the  roots  of  Vines  tiles  and  open  drains,  through 
which  heat  is  circulated,  and  through  which  the  roots  are  allowed  to 
penetrate.  Eoots  suspended  in  these  hollow  cavities  are  worthless,  being 
exposed  to  alternations  of  temperature  and  moisture  which  must  impair  the 
vigour  of  the  Vine. 

Witley  Court.  Geo.  Westland. 


GARDENING  IN  FRANCE. 

’HEY  manage  these  things  better  in  France  :  so  at  least  wras  the 
popular  notion  as  to  many  of  the  matters  of  every-day  life  ;  but  we 
have  scarcely  been  prepared  to  admit  as  much  in  so  far  as  regards 
the  pursuit  of  horticulture.  Nevertheless,  there  are  many  hints  to 
be  gleaned  from  the  French  practice  of  gardening  as  carried  out  at 
the  present  day,  and  Mr.  Robinson’s  recent  book*  has  made  us  acquainted 
with  such  of  these  as  particularly  presented  themselves  to  his  notice,  in  the 
course  of  a  residence  of  several  months  in  Paris  during  the  Great  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  1867.  We  propose  to  gather  up  now  and  hereafter,  a  few  of  these 
gleanings,  accompanied  by  illustrative  figures,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  author,  and  notice  first  the  Horizontal  Cordon,  a  mode  of  training 


particularly  adapted  for  Apples  grown  against  the  lower  parts  of  walls  and 
buildings.  Cordon  is  a  term  applied  in  France  to  trees  confined  to  a  single 
rope-like  stem,  that  being  furnished  with  fruiting  spurs  or  fruiting  branches, 
according  to  the  kind  of  tree.  An  Apple  trained  as  shown  in  the  figure 
annexed  is  a  bilateral  cordon,  and  this  form  of  tree  Mr.  Robinson  strongly 
recommends  to  fill  up  bare  spaces  at  the  base  of  fruit  walls,  the  front 
of  pits,  or  on  any  low  naked  wall  with  a  warm  exposure.  “  As  in  many 
cases  the  lower  parts  of  walls  in  gardens  are  quite  naked,  this  form  of 
cordon  offers,”  he  observes,  “  an  opportunity  for  covering  them  with  what 

*  Gleanings  from  French  Gardens.  By  W.  Robinson,  F.L.S.  "With  numerous  illustra¬ 
tions.  London :  F.  "Wame  &  Co  .  A  usefully  suggestive  book,  noting  the  leading  points  of 
French  practice  in  relation  to  Subtropical  Gardening  and  the  arrangement  of  the  Flower 
Garden,  Oleander  culture,  Orange  culture,  the  Cordon  system  of  Fruit  culture,  Asparagus 
culture,  Salad  culture  in  winter  and  spring,  Public  Parks  and  Gardens  of  Paris,  and  a  variety 
of  other  subjects. 
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•will  yield  a  certain  and  valuable  return.  It  is  by  this  method  that  the  fine 
Apples  sold  in  Covent  Garden  and  in  the  Paris  fruit  shops  at  such  high 
prices  are  grown.  Why  should  we  have  to  buy  these  from  the  French  at 
such  a  high  rate  ?  Considering  the  enormous  number  of  walled  gardens 
there  are  in  this  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  by  merely 
covering,  by  means  of  this  plan,  the  lower  parts  of  walls  now  entirely 
naked  and  useless,  we  could  supply  half  a  dozen  markets  like  Covent 
Garden  with  the  very  choice  fruit  referred  to.  The  climate  in  most  parts 
of  England  will  be  found  to  suit  them  quite  as  well  as  that  of  Paris,  if  not 
better,  because  the  sun  in  France  is  in  some  parts  a  little  too  strong  for  the 
perfect  development  of  the  flesh  and  flavour  of  the  Apple.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  country  in  which  the  low  cordon  will  not  be  found  a  most  useful 
addition  to  the  garden — that  is,  wherever  first-rate  and  handsome  dessert 
fruit  is  a  want ;  while  in  very  cold  and  northern  parts,  where  many  Apples 
ripen  with  difficulty,  it  will  prove  a  great  boon.  There,  of  course,  it  would 


be  desirable  to  give  the  trees  as  warm  and  sunny  a  position  as  possible. 
In  no  case  should  the  system  be  tried  except  as  a  garden  one — an  improved 
method  of  orcharding  being  what  we  want  for  kitchen  fruit,  and  for  the 
supply  of  the  markets  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  Calville  Blanche  Apple,  the 
kind  above  all  others  that  I  ‘would  recommend  for  growing  on  the  sunny 
places  above  alluded  to,  sells  in  Covent  Garden  at  half-a-crown  and  some¬ 
times  three  shillings  for  each  fruit.”  The  whole  subject  of  cordon  trees  is 
very  fully  treated  on,  in  the  book  from  which  this  passage  is  condensed. 

Our  own  modes  of  Training  Espalier  Trees  by  means  of  rough  wooden 
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stakes,  or  a  heavy  metal  trellis,  have  little  enough  to  recommend  them,  and 
therefore  a  neat  and  cheap  form  of  trellis,  effective  but  tasteful,  would  be  wel¬ 
comed  in  many  a  garden.  Such  a  trellis  is  represented  in  the  accompanying 
figure  (p.  201).  It  is  formed  of  uprights  of  T-iron,  connected  by  slender 
galvanised  wire,  the  wires  being  tightened  by  little  raidisseurs,  which  keep 
them  quite  firm.  This  kind  of  trellis,  7  to  9  feet  high,  is  said  to  he  erected 
for  less  than  a  shilling  a  yard  run.  The  form  of  tree  is,  of  course,  varied, 
hut  one  which  is  adopted  at  Versailles,  and  is  found  to  answer  well,  is 
represented  in  the  figure  just  referred  to.  It  is  generally  preferable  to  the 
cordon  or  single-stemmed  tree,  because  a  more  free  and  natural  develop¬ 
ment  is  permitted,  while  at  the  same  time  the  trellis  is  quickly  covered,  and 
a  considerable  variety  of  sorts  can  he  got  together  within  a  small  space. 

We  can  only  now  refer  further  to  the  Cloches,  which  are  simply  large 
and  cheap  bell-glasses,  and  which  are  used  for  the  growth  of  winter  and 
spring  salads,  the  French  market  gardeners  by  their  aid  being  enabled  to 

excel  all  others  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  articles. 
.  Acres  of  them  may  he 
seen  in  the  market  gar 
-  dens  around  Paris,  and 
private  gardens  have  them 
in  proportion  to  their  extent.  They  are  about  16  inches  high,  and  the 
same  in  diameter  of  base,  and  cost  about  a  franc  a-piece,  or  less  if  bought  in 
quantity.  M.  Rouchonnat  jeune,  75,  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  offers 
them  at  85  francs  per  100,  if  more  than  500  are  taken ;  smaller  quantities 
at  90  francs  per  100 — i.e.,  at  the  rate  of  about  ninepence  each ;  they  are 
packed  by  twenties,  four  francs  being  charged  for  the  package.  “  The 
advantages  of  the  Cloche  are — it  never  requires  any  repairs  ;  it  is  easy  of 
carriage  when  carefully  packed  (one  inside  the  other  in  a  rough  frame  made 
for  the  purpose) ;  carefully  handled  it  is  very  rarely  broken ;  and  it  is 
easily  cleaned — a  swill  in  a  tank  and  a  wipe  of  a  wad  of  hay  every  autumn 
clears  and  prepares  it  for  winter  work.  These  bell-glasses  are  useful  in 
many  ways  besides  for  salad-growing — for  example,  in  advancing  various 
crops  in  spring,  in  raising  seedlings,  and  in  striking  cuttings.” 


THE  GLADIOLUS  IN  1868. 

HIS  favourite  flower,  like  many  others,  has  been  forced  into  blooming 
two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  usual,  by  the  present  extraordinary 
dry  and  warm  summer.  Having  fortunately  potted  about  150  of  the 
best  varieties  new  and  old,  and  grown  them  in  a  shaded  situation,  I 
have  been  able  to  see  them  in  their  true  characters,  which  cannot  he 
done  this  summer  in  the  open  borders. 

The  following  new  sorts  of  1868  have  already  flowered  with  me — namely, 
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Semiramis,  a  grand  flower,  of  a  peculiarly  purplish  rose  with  white  lines  in 
the  centre  of  each  petal.  Norma,  a  large  well-formed  flower,  French  white 
stained  with  lilac.  Princess  Alice,  lilac  rose,  stained  with  carmine.  Mozart, 
Rossini,  and  Uranie,  of  this  year’s  sending-out,  have  not  yet  flowered  with  me. 

The  following  varieties  sent  out  in  1867  have  flowered  very  finely,  and 
can  he  recommended  to  growers  as  of  the  very  best  quality.  Shakespere,  a 
grand  flower,  white  flamed  with  carmine  rose ;  it  is  an  early  bloomer,  and 
has  seeded  plentifully  with  me.  Euridyce,  another  grand  light  flower, 
white  flamed  with  carmine.  Milton,  very  fine  white,  tinted  with  rose. 
Thomas  Moore,  one  of  the  very  best,  rosy  carmine  on  a  white  ground. 
Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  clear  white,  large  carmine  spot.  Lady  Frank¬ 
lin,  very  fine,  white  ground,  shaded  with  rose.  Adolphe  Brongniart,  fine 
light  rose,  flamed  with  orange.  Anais,  very  dwarf  and  fine,  white  and 
lilac  shaded.  Sir  J.  Paxton,  fine  large  flower,  light  orange  carmine  on  a 
white  ground.  Mareclial  Vaillant,  very  fine  scarlet  with  white  lines.  Sir  W. 
Hooker,  cherry  and  carmine,  large  flower.  Grueze,  rose  cerise,  fine  spike. 
Noemie,  large,  light  rose.  Felicien  David,  cherry  and  rose,  white  throat. 
Apollon,  rose  and  lilac,  white  throat. 

Of  the  older  varieties  the  very  best  have  been  the  following  : — Meyerbeer, 
fine  vermilion  scarlet,  grand  spike  and  finely-shaped  flowers ;  Madame 
Furtado,  fine  white  and  rose  shaded ;  Reine  Victoria,  fine  large  white,  one 
of  the  very  best ;  Empress  Eugenie,  another  fine  white  variety ;  Belle  Gabrielle, 
lilac  rose,  flamed  with  rose  ;  Fulton,  cerise  scarlet,  fine  spike  ;  Lord  Byron,, 
very  bright  crimson  scarlet,  but  the  flowers  deficient  in  shape.  I  have 
flowered  a  very  fine  seedling  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  raised  from  Eldorado. 
The  flower  is  very  large,  and  the  shape  and  spike  everything  that  could  be 
desired.  In  the  course  of  another  year  I  expect  to  be  able  to  exhibit  it, 
along  with  some  other  promising  seedlings. 

Welbeck.  William  Tillery, 


STONY  GROUND  PLANTS. 

T  73NDER  this  heading  I  would  call  attention  to  a  highly  interesting 
jLJ  class  of  plants  which  I  have  successfully  cultivated,  and  my  ex¬ 
perience  among  which  may  be  of  some  service  to  younger  men  when 
they  have  to  clothe  with  beauty  banks  high  and  dry,  where  the  little 
pinch  of  fine  soil,  like  the  mortar  in  a  building,  bears  but  a  small 
proportion  indeed  to  the  bulk  of  shapeless  stones,  great  and  small,  that  give 
the  land  its  appropriate  name  of  stony  ground. 

When  the  great  Linnaeus  admired  the  Furze  bushes  in  flower  on  an 
English  common,  he  only  passed  a  graceful  compliment  to  the  Divine 
Wisdom  which  had  loaded  with  beauty  this  prickly  denizen  of  the  waste. 
It  is  always  instructive  when  the  cultivator  can  come  at  a  plant  in  its 
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native  habitat,  before  man  lias  tampered  with  its  top  in  the  way  of  priming, 
&c.,  or  meddled  with  its  root  in  the  way  of  changing  its  locality  by  trans¬ 
planting;  for  as  long  as  a  native  plant  is  to  be  seen  in  situ,  you  can 
make  notes  of  what  “  hath  set  it  up,”  and  may  see  in  some  measure  where 
its  affections  lie,  for  truly  it  may  be  said  of  plants  as  of  man  that  “some 
affect  the  sun,  and  some  the  shade.”  The  Cistus  or  Rock  Rose,  the  Heli- 
anthemum  or  Sun  Rose,  and  the  whole  of  the  Stonecrop  family  are 
pre-eminently  the  furniture  for  the  stony  places  ;  but  in  the  whole  circle  of 
cultivated  plants,  we  shall  not  find  one  better  calculated  for  this  kind  of 
service  than  the  Double-flowered  Gorse,  for  it  exposes  no  spread  of  foliage 
to  the  stormy  winds,  and,  moreover,  carries  itself  so  close  to  the  ground  as 
seldom  to  rise  higher  than  the  radius  of  its  base,  thus  forming  half  a  globe 
of  the  most  glorious  golden  flowers  that  ever  adorned  a  garden,  the  little 
that  is  seen  of  green  enhancing  the  brightness  of  the  gold,  like  the  artistic 
dots  that  shade  some  famous  picture.  I  would,  therefore,  direct  attention  to 
this  plant  in  the  first  instance  ;  and  I  may  as  well  inform  the  reader  that  I 
was  rather  peculiarly  situated  when  I  had  to  grow  this  plant  on  the  top  of 
a  stone  wall,  though  hundreds  could  testify  that  it  was  there  grown  to  perfec¬ 
tion.  The  grounds  were  intersected  by  the  main  turnpike  road,  and  in 
order  to  secure  privacy  both  sides  were  bounded  by  a  stone  wall  about  the 
height  of  a  man ;  and  the  double-flowering  Gorse  formed  the  coping,  and 
overhung  the  top  of  the  wall,  so  as  not  to  give  stragglers  any  encourage¬ 
ment  to  climb  over. 

I  need  scarcely  remark  that  ordinary  planting  would  not  have  answered 
my  purpose  in  this  case,  neither  will  it  answer  generally  with  stony  ground, 
where  plants  have  to  establish  themselves  against  steep  slopes,  or  on  hillocks, 
whether  natural  or  artificial.  The  plant  must  be  put  in  with  a  quantity  of 
rich  food,  sufficient  for  it  to  feed  upon  until  it  can  forage  among  the  stones  ; 
and  this  food  for  various  reasons  must  be  supplied,  in  the  first  instance,  in 
the  form  of  mud,  having  such  an  amount  of  clay  and  manure  in  its  compo¬ 
sition  as  shall  make  it  cling  to  the  bed,  and  so  thoroughly  enclose  the  roots 
of  the  plant  and  the  ball  of  earth,  that  no  air  can  get  at  the  feeders ;  while 
besides  the  mud,  as  many  stones  as  can  conveniently  be  got  to  cover  it, 
should  be  laid  on  not  only  to  shade  and  weight  the  soil,  but  to  act  as  a 
cooler  and  moistener  to  the  ball ;  for  we  always  find  the  under  side  of  a 
stone  moist  and  cool,  even  in  the  sunshine  when  it  is  partially  embedded  in 
the  earth,  and  when  we  are  dealing  with  land  where  stones  predominate  we 
must  accommodate  our  views  to  suit  circumstances  which  it  is  above  our 
power  to  alter. 

If  I  recollect  aright  we  got  plants  of  the  double-flowered  Gorse  in 
pots  at  40s.  per  100,  or  at  something  under  6d.  per  plant ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  area  that  this  plant  will  cover  in  three  years,  forming  a  bush 
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6  feet  in  diameter,  I  do  not  recollect  any  otlier  instance  where  so  much  real 
ornament  can  he  got  for  so  small  an  outlay  from  a  ligneous  perennial. 
When  the  plant  is  not  in  flower  it  is  no  straggler,  hut  always  looks  trim  and 
neat,  for  it  “  buries  its  dead,”  and  it  is  not  until  the  plant  is  finally  chopped 
to  pieces  that  you  see  the  dead  leaves  and  twigs  that  did  its  work  before  it 
attained  the  adult  state. 

Although  this  Furze  will  grow  very  well  on  level  ground,  it  is  preferable 
to  plant  a  specimen  on  an  artificial  knoll  or  hillock,  so  that  the  centre  of 
the  plant  may  thereby  stand  high,  and  the  branches  droop  gracefully  down 
the  sides  of  the  slope.  The  great  fault  of  the  plant  is  its  dwarf  habit,  and 
this  method  of  planting  just  brings  it  up  to  the  level  of  the  eye.  It  falls  to 
the  lot  of  very  few  to  have  it,  as  in  my  case  above  referred  to,  where  it 
formed  an  avenue,  and  stood  9  feet  high,  so  that  a  lady  on  horseback  could 
enjoy  the  fragrance,  and  the  beauty  of  its  flowers. 

How  many  dull  slopes  and  shapeless  mounds  of  earth  .throughout  the 
country  might  be  made  gay  with  this  plant  at  little  cost !  aye,  even  the 
very  “  cairns  ”  (heaps)  of  stone,  with  the  help  of  a  little  rich  mud,  might 
thus  be  made  to  “  blossom  like  the  Rose.” 

Salford.  Alex.  Forsyte. 


VIOLA  CORNUTA. 

ENTERTAIN  the  impression  that  this  bedding  plant  is  better  adapted 
for  spring  than  summer  work,  if  rightly  treated.  Nearly  all  the 
Violas  are  naturally  spring-blooming  plants,  and  V.  cornuta  is  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule.  V.  lutea  is  in  my  estimation  the 
most  constant  bloomer  of  all  the  bedding  kinds  ;  its  habit  is  much 
dwarfer  than  that  of  V.  cornuta,  and  I  find  that  it  withstands  the  drought 
much  better.  Last  May  twelvemonths  I  put  out  well-rooted  plants  of 
V.  cornuta  for  edgings  and  other  purposes,  along  with  the  usual  bedding 
stuff ;  the  plants  grew  strongly  but  flowered  thinly,  and  as  a  consequence  I 
proposed  to  dispense  with  it  another  year,  but  for  various  reasons  it  was 
allowed  to  stand  in  its  place  over  the  winter,  and  very  early  in  the  spring  it 
began  to  bloom,  and  during  April  and  May  was  the  most  effective  mass  of 
purple  I  have  ever  seen.  By  this  time  the  single  line  of  plants  had  become 
from  15  to  18  inches  in  width,  and  it  was  not  thoroughly  exhausted  till  the 
end  of  June. 

The  most  effectual  way  to  obtain  this  display  every  spring  would  be,  I 
apprehend,  to  lift  all  the  old  plants  as  soon  as  they  had  done  blooming, 
cut  them  close  back,  pull  them  well  to  pieces,  and  plant  the  divisions  in  a 
north  border  till  October,  when  they  might  be  again  transferred  to  the  flower 
garden.  I  am  not  sure  indeed  if  they  would  not  be,  by  this  time,  again  in 
bloom,  but  at  all  events  the  plants  will  never  prove  so  generally  satisfactory 
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as  for  spring  work.  Some  gardeners  have  spoken  favourably  of  it  when 
supplied  with  plenty  of  water  for  summer  bedding,  but  it  is  very  important 
that  we  should  secure  for  that  purpose  plants  that  will  thrive  with  as  little 
artificial  watering  as  possible.  It  may  be  that  in  proportion  as  we  use 
spring-flowering  plants  for  early  decoration,  we  shall  care  less  to  obtain 
masses  of  brilliant  colours  under  the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun. 

Old  Shirley.  Alexander  Dean. 


EARLY  SPRING-BLOOMING  SCILLAS. 


*CILLAS  are  such  sparkling  gems  amongst  early-flowering  spring 
plants,  that  now,  as  planting  time  approaches,  we  gladly  transcribe 

ffrom  an  article  recently  published  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  the 

following  particulars  respecting  them.  Some  time  since  a  question 

arose  as  to  the  correct  names  of  these  beautiful  little  vernal  jewels, 

and  with  a  view  to  clear  up  the  matter,  living  specimens  from  various 

gardens,  as  well  as  the  dried  specimens  in  the  Kew  herbarium,  and  the 

published  figures  and  descriptions  of  various  authors,  were  examined  by 

our  friend  and  colleague  Dr.  Masters,  with  the  following  result : — 

1.  Scilla  bifolia,  Linn.  ( Bot .  Mag.  t.  746). — Bulb  ovoid;  leaves  2 — 3,  spreading, 
recurved,  linear  lance- shaped,  channelled,  terminating  in  a  short  blunt  cylindrical  point ;  scape 
as  long  or  longer  than  the  leaves  ;  bracts  minute ;  pedicels  spreading,  the  lower  longer  than 
the  upper;  flowers  5 — 6,  blue  ;  segments  oblong,  obtuse,  spreading. — This  we  take  to  be  the 
type,  the  nearest  to  the  wild  form,  intended  by  Linnaeus.  There  are  in  gardens  several 
varieties  of  it,  differing  in  the  size  and  colour  of  their  flowers,  in  the  period  of  their  blooming, 
&c.,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  whether  or  no  these  are  varieties  or  species.  We  consider 
them  as  varieties  of  one  species,  for  three  reasons — first,  that  they  all  have  certain  characters 
in  common,  available  for  specific  distinction,  and  among  them  we  may  mention,  as  easily 
appreciable  by  the  gardener,  the  blunt  cylindrical  point  to  the  leaf.  We  take  first  that 
variety  which  expands  the  earliest,  and  to  which,  therefore,  the  name  praecox  is  well  applied. 

Scilla  bifolia  var.  preecox.  (S.  praecox,  Willd.  ;  Sioeet,  Brit.  FI.  Gard.2  ser.,  tab.  141). — 
This  differs  from  the  type  in  its  earlier  expansion,  and  in  its  larger  flowers,  of  a  deeper  blue 
colour,  the  lower  flower- stalks  becoming  after  a  time  so  much  lengthened  as  to  form  a  flat- 
topped  inflorescence.  The  plant  is  not  very  common  in  gardens,  but  is  sometimes  grown 
under  the  name  of  S.  bifolia  major.  There  is  a  white  form  of  it. 

Scilla  bifolia  var.  carnea,  Kunth  (Bot.  Blag.  t.  746). — This  resembles  the  type  in  all 
respects,  save  that  its  flowers  are  of  a  pale  flesh-coloured  tint.  It  seems  to  be  the  Hyacinthus 
stellatus  flore  rubente  of  Parkinson,  who  thus  speaks  of  it : — “The  difference  in  this  from  the 
former  (bifolia)  is  onely  in  the  flowers,  which  are  of  a  faire  blush  colour,  much  more  eminent 
then  in  the  others,  in  all  things  else  alike.” 

Scilla  bifolia  var.  rosea  (S.  rosea,  Lehmann ;  ?  S.  bifolia  taurica,  Begel,  Gartevfl.  1860, 
tab.  307). — This  differs  from  the  preceding  in  the  larger  size  of  the  flowers,  and  in  the  more 
globose  form  of  the  bulb,  and  may  be  the  plant  spoken  of  by  Parkinson  as  “  Hyacinthus  stellatus 
praecox  flore  suave  rubente,  the  early  blush-coloured  starry  Jacinth,”  which,  he  continued, 
“  is  very  rare,  but  very  pleasant,  his  flowers  being  as  large  as  the  first  (praecox),  and  some¬ 
what  larger  than  the  blu-h  of  the  other  kind  (bifolia  carnea).”  We  believe  taurica  is  the  same 
plant  with  blue  flowers. 

Scilla  bifolia  var.  alba,  Kunth. — Differs  from  the  type  only  in  its  white  flowers.  Farkinson 
says  of  this  : — “  The  buddes  for  flowers  at  the  first  appeare  a  little  blmh,  which  when  they 
are  blowne  are  wrhite,  but  yet  retaine  in  them  a  small  shew  of  that  blush  colour.”  He  goes 
on  to  say: — “We  have  another  whose  flowers  are  pure  white,  and  smaller  than  the  other, 
the  leaves  thereof  are  of  a  pale  fresh  greene,  and  somewhat  narrower.”  This  latter  is  the 
commoner  variation  of  the  two. 

Scilla  bifolia  var.  Candida. — We  propose  this  name  for  a  pure  white-flowered  variety, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  as  large  as  those  of  S.  bifolia  praecox,  or  of  the  var.  rosea,  of  which 
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indeed,  it  might  be  considered  as  the  white-flowered  representative,  but  that  it  flowers  later. 
It  is,  perhaps,  the  II.  stellatus  praecox  flore  albo  of  Parkinson. 

2.  Scilla  sibihica,  Andr.  ( Bot .  Rep.  t.  365  (1804);  Van  Houtte,  FI.  des  Serres,  xvi.  tab. 
1677.  S.  amoena,  Redoute  Lil.  tab.  130). — Bulb  roundish,  the  size  of  a  chestnut,  with  a  dark 
rind;  leaves  four  or  more,  erect  or  somewhat  spreading,  flat,  strap-shaped,  slightly  thickened  at 
the  point ;  scapes  one  or  two,  flattened,  striated,  scarcely  so  long  as  the  leaves ;  flowers  2 — 4  or 
even  6,  rarely  solitary,  on  short  stalks,  horizontal  or  nodding,  bell-shaped,  ultimately  spread¬ 
ing  widely,  of  a  pale  clear  blue  colour,  rather  more  intense  along  the  central  nerves  of  each 
segment.  This  beautiful  species  is  sometimes  seen  in  gardens  and  catalogues  under  the  names 
of  praecox  and  amoeBa.  It  flowers  a  little  later  than  bifolia,  but  before  S.  amoena,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  lovely  of  all  spring  flowers,  admirably  adapted  for  spring  beds.  The  head-quarters 
of  the  species  would  appear  to  be  in  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  &c.  Varieties  with  larger  flowers 
than  ordinary,  and  others  with  solitary  blossoms  are  known. 

Scilla  sibirica  var.  amamula  (S.  amoenula,  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2408). — To  this  form  we  refer 
some  plants  which  are  smaller  than  S.  sibirica,  with  more  ovate  bulbs,  and  paler  flowers. 

3.  Scilla  amcena,  Linn.  (Redoute,  Lil.  t.  298;  Bot.  Mag.  t.  341). — Bulb  ovoid  or  roundish; 
leaves  numerous,  spreading,  strap-shaped,  acute,  tO — 12  inches  long,  ^  inch  wide;  scape 
erect,  shorter  than  the  leaves,  compressed,  two-edged,  striated,  purplish  above  ;  flowers  3—6, 
dark  indigo  blue,  in  a  loose  two-sided  cluster,  horizontal  when  expanded ;  pedicels  erect, 
curved  at  the  apex,  bluish,  I  to  f  inch  long,  springing  from  the  axil  of  a  very  minute  whitish 
bract ;  perianth  6-parted,  nearly  1  inch  across  when  expanded ;  segments  spreading  horizon¬ 
tally  or  reflexed,  lanceolate  acute  slightly  concave  at  the  apex ;  filaments  dilated  and  whitish 
at  the  base,  blue  above  ;  anthers  blue  ;  ovary  pale  yellow,  oblong  ;  style  blue. — A  native  of 
Central  Europe,  the  Tyrol,  &c.,  and  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  gardens.  Its  flowers  are  not  so 
nodding  as  those  of  the  preceding,  they  are  also  flatter,  not  so  bell-shaped,  and  of  a  darker 
blue,  while  the  ovary,  as  Parkinson’s  sharp  eyes  detected,  is  of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  thus 
giving  to  the  flowers  the  appearance  of  a  yellow  centre  or  “eye.”  It  flowers  in  the  south 
of  England  in  April,  following  close  upon  sibirica. 

The  species  above  mentioned  have  all  this  character  in  common,  that 
the  bracts  at  the  base  of  the  pedicels  are  very  minute,  whereas  in  S.  verna, 
S.  campanulata,  S.  italica,  and  the  later-flowering  kinds,  the  bracts  are  often 
as  long  as  the  pedicels  themselves. 


ERICA  YENTRICOSA  MAGiMFICA. 

’HE  above-named  Heath,  when  well  grown  and  bloomed,  is  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  ventricosa  section.  I  have  frequently  been  asked 
the  reason  of  my  plants  of  it  producing  such  highly- coloured  flowers. 
As  soon  as  the  flower  buds  can  be  seen  bursting  through  the  calyx, 
the  plant  should  be  placed  out-doors,  and  well  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
air  by  day ;  if  the  nights  are  likely  to  be  frosty  it  must  be  protected, 
but  on  mild  nights  it  should  be  thoroughly  exposed  to  dew  and  air.  This 
will  give  the  flowers  that  brilliant  deep  rose  colour  so  much  admired  by 
visitors  at  exhibitions. 

The  Heaths  of  the  ventricosa  section  are  of  easy  culture  if  potted  in  good 
peat,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sharp  sand,  and  provided  with  efficient 
drainage,  to  cause  the  water  to  pass  freely  through  the  ball.  They  must  be 
potted  firmly,  and  well  attended  with  water,  so  that  the  plants  do  not  suffer 
from  becoming  dry  at  the  root,  for  this  will  soon  prove  fatal  to  them.  They 
should  be  well  exposed  in  the  open  air  as  soon  as  the  blooming  season  is 
over,  and  while  making  their  growth,  for  much  firmer  and  shorter-jointed 
wood  is  thus  obtained  than  when  they  are  grown  in  houses  or  pits,  and  they 
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are  also  less  liable  to  the  attacks  of  mildew.  By  the  end  of  September  they 
should  be  removed  to  their  winter  quarters  under  glass,  plenty  of  air  being 
admitted  on  all  favourable  opportunities,  while  fire  heat  is  used  merely  to 
exclude  frost  and  damp. 

Somerley  Gardens.  H.  Chilman. 


THE  LEAFING  AND  BOOTING  OF  IVY  AND  HOLLY. 


«HOSE  acquainted  with  plants  know  that  the  leaves  of  some  of  them 
vary  in  character,  and  perhaps  none  more  so  than  those  of  the  Holly 

fand  Ivy.  I  recollect  that  some  years  back  a  writer  in  Notes  and 
Queries  observed,  that  the  prickly  leaves  on  the  lower  branches  of  the 
Holly  were  a  “wise  provision  of  Nature,”  to  prevent  cattle  browsing 
on  them.  But  this  is  an  erroneous  supposition,  for  in  general  aged  Hollies 
have  smooth  leaves  on  their  under  branches,  especially  in  exposed  situations  ; 
and  when  their  tops  are  cut  off,  whether  high  or  low,  the  fresh  shoots  have 
the  usual  prickly  leaves,  but  those  seldom  produce  berries  like  the  aged, 
smooth,  oblong-leaved  branches.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Ivy,  whose 
abnormal-flowering  branches  have  spear-shaped  leaves,  different  from  those 
of  the  young  shoots  which  root  or  cling  to  walls  and  trees.  In  this  process 
the  Ivy  is  only  making  a  sure  foundation  for  its  festoons  which  cover  them, 
and  the  blossoms  of  these  are  the  last  to  attract  bees  and  other  insects  late 
in  the  autumn.  The  birds  also  find  a  last  resource  in  the  Ivy  berries  in 
February  at  the  end  of  winter  ;  but  its  beauty,  and  also  the  food  for  insects 
and  birds  are  lost  by  Ivy  being  shorn  or  cut,  and  in  such  cases  the  leaves 
come  of  the  usual  form. 

Not  so,  however,  when  Ivy  is  grown  as  a  dwarf  standard  bush ;  then  the 
young  shoots  are  rootless,  and  having  nothing  to  fasten  themselves  to,  they 
soon  become  flowering  branches  like  those  just  described.  Still  their 
offspring  by  cuttings  are  like  those  of  common  Ivy ;  indeed  this  could  not 
be  otherwise,  for  the  bark  or  rind  of  plants  which  produces  roots  inherits  the 
virtue  of  the  seed  of  the  original  kinds,  and  upon  its  truthful  keeping,  hinges 
the  whole  art  of  preserving  or  rearing  plants  true  to  their  kinds.  I  mention 
this  in  order  to  notice  that  Mr.  Forsyth  makes  use  of  the  rooting  habits  of 
Ivy,  to  favour  his  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  “  air  roots  ”  on  Vines.  He 
observes  that  “  the  buds  from  the  part  of  the  Ivy  which  creeps  and  clings 
produces  one  style  of  plant,  and  the  bud  from  that  of  Ivy  which  flowers  and 
fruits  produces  a  plant  of  quite  another  style  and  also  says,  that  “  cuttings 
of  a  bush  of  Ivy  will  form  a  bush  too.”  But  it  is  not  so  in  other  situations, 
as  the  following  may  serve  to  illustrate.  Some  years  ago  I  had  in  pots 
several  stunted  bushy  plants  of  Ivy,  whose  young  shoots  were  rootless  like 
those  which  hang  down  from  trees.  But  after  they  were  planted  against  an 
old  stump  they  put  forth  fresh  rooting  shoots,  which  soon  covered  the  whole 
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of  it  with  blooming  Ivy.  I  may  further  remark  that  though  Ivy  will  root 
and  creep  in  all  kinds  of  ways,  still  I  never  observed  it  cling  to  a  wall  or  tree 
downwards,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  both  the  Irish  and  Russian  kinds. 
This  latter  has  very  broad,  heart-shaped,  thick,  shining  leaves,  and  is  of 
comparatively  recent  introduction  into  this  country,  but  the  beauty  of  both 
is  inferior  to  that  of  the  common  Ivy,  which  adheres  best  to  walls,  and  its 
festoons  hang  down  more  gracefully  from  trees. 

Cosseij  Park  Gardens ,  Norwich.  J.  Wighton. 


DOYENNE  DU  COMICE  PEAR. 

«HIS  is  one  of  the  newer  French  Pears,  and  is  one  of  first-class 
excellence,  coming  into  use  in  the  months  of  October  and  November. 

fThe  fruit  is  large  and  obovate,  with  a  smooth  skin,  and  when 
ripe  of  a  yellowish  green  colour,  with  here  and  there  irregular 
patches  of  russet  on  the  sunny  side,  which  is  also  frequently  flushed 
with  red.  The  eye  is  small,  and  set  in  an  even  basin ;  and  the  stalk  is 
short  and  thick,  in¬ 


terne,  but  in  regard  to  flavour  it  is  much  superior  to  that  variety  and  more 
like  Marie  Louise,  or  Glou  Morceau.  It  keeps  longer  fit  for  use  than 
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most  varieties — a  point  of  no  small  importance,  for  in  tlie  case  of  many 
good  Pears  there  is  only  a  very  short  season  during  which  they  can  be  called 
eatable.  The  tree  is  hardy  and  a  good  hearer,  succeeding  well  on  the 
Quince,  either  as  a  pyramid  or  standard.  B. 


THE  HOT  DRY  SEASON  OF  1868. 

jJj^OW  that  the  intense  heat,  bright  sun,  and  absence  of  rain,  which 
have  characterised  the  last  eight  or  ten  weeks,  have  given  place  to 
pleasanter  weather,  it  may  he  as  well,  before  the  impression  dies 
away,  to  compare  notes  as  to  the  effects  which  this  heat,  sun,  and 
drought  have  had  upon  Vegetation  in  general,  and  on  Fruits  in 
particular,  because  these  afford  some  interesting  evidences  of  those  effects. 
As  gardeners,  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  a  great  amount  of  sun  heat  to 
he  one  of  the  chief  requisites  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  fruit-growing, 
more  especially  wall  fruits  ;  hut  after  the  experience  of  the  past  season  I 
incline  to  the  opinion  that  this  must  he  taken  with  a  reservation,  and  that 
a  violent  and  long-continued  heat,  uninterrupted  by  rains  or  anything  to 
cool  the  atmosphere  at  intervals,  is  more  likely  to  he  injurious  than  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  fruit,  by  causing  it  to  ripen  prematurely,  and  with  a  great 
deficiency  in  size  and  flavour.  At  all  events,  such  has  been  the  case  with 
most  of  the  out-door  fruits  at  this  place,  which  have  this  year  ripened-off 
long  before  the  usual  time,  and  before  they  had  attained  a  proper  size 
and  maturity.  The  early-set  fruits  of  Strawberries  may  be  taken  as  an 
exception  ;  they  ripened  gradually  before  the  heat  set  in  so  intensely,  and 
were  consequent -y  very  fine  both  in  size  and  quality,  but  the  later- set  fruit 
changed  colour  before  it  was  half  grown,  so  that  the  season  was  very  short. 
Raspberries  were  altogether  deficient  as  regards  size,  flavour,  and  crop, 
although  at  one  time  most  promising  ;  a  comparatively  wet  season  always 
suits  them  best.  Gooseberries  on  the  whole  ripened-off  prematurely,  and 
were  far  from  attaining  their  usual  size  and  flavour.  Currants  from  stand¬ 
ing  pretty  closely  together,  and  being  well  clothed  with  foliage,  fared  rather 
better,  but  were  not  up  to  the  mark.  Cherries  on  south  walls  ripened  early, 
and  were  small  and  dry ;  on  the  contrary  the  same  sorts  on  a  north  wall 
were  full-sized  and  of  excellent  quality.  Jaune  Hatif  Plums  were  ripe  by 
the  last  week  in  June,  a  fortnight  earlier  than  usual ;  the  fruit  was  very 
small,  dry,  and  flavourless.  • 

To-day  (Aug.  6th),  I  have  gathered  the  last  of  a  crop  of  about  two 
thousand  Apricots.  In  ordinary  seasons  we  should  consider  it  early 
to  gather  the  first  so  soon  in  August.  Wherever  the  fruit  was  well  protected 
by  the  foliage  it  was  very  superior  both  in  size  and  quality ;  but  where 
exposed  to  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun  it  was  small,  and  although  dead  ripe 
on  the  sunny  side,  was  very  often  green  at  the  back.  Should  not  this  teach 
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us  to  be  rather  careful  liow  we  defoliate?  The  Early  Anne  and  Early 
York  Peaches  are  all  ripened  off,  and  later  sorts  are  coming  in  fast,  hut  the 
size  and  quality  are  greatly  below  the  average. 

What  the  ultimate  effect  may  be  upon  the  main  crops  of  Apples  and 
Pears  cannot  at  present  be  determined  with  any  certainty.  The  early 
Pears  have  certainly  been  very  dry  and  deficient  in  flavour,  although 
beautifully  coloured.  Neither  can  much  be  said  for  early  Apples,  for 
although  looking  tolerably  ripe,  they  are  small,  hard,  and  sour.  Of  the 
main  crops  of  the  latter  I  have  hopes  of  yet  seeing  some  fine  fruit.  More 
than  half  the  crop  that  set,  to  my  great  relief,  fell  off  at  midsummer,  and 
since  then,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  larvae  of  the  figure-of-8  moth,  a 
great  number  have  been  continually  falling,  all  pierced  by  the  maggot ; 
this  has  reduced  what  would  have  been  far  too  great  a  crop  for  the  good  of 
the  trees,  within  moderate  dimensions,  and  they  are  beginning  to  assume  a 
much  more  promising  appearance. 

Redleaf.  John  Cox. 


A  SELECTION  OF  CHOICE  FIGS.. 

VARIETY  is  especially  required  in  a  collection  of  Figs,  in  order  that 
the  Fig  house  may  furnish  fruits  suitable  and  agreeable  at  all  times, 
and  to  all  tastes.  There  is  to  be  found  amongst  Figs  abundance 
of  variety,  whether  we  judge  by  size,  colour,  flavour,  hardiness, 
fruitfulness,  or  season  of  ripening.  I  propose  to  give  a  selection  of 
the  most  prominent  varieties,  having  regard  to  the  foregoing  points. 

Size. — Some  Figs  are  very  large,  while  others  are  very  small ;  and 
some  prefer  the  one,  some  the  other.  Grosse  Verte  and  Brunswick  are  the 
two  largest  Figs  we  have  fruited  here ;  I  have  seen  very  large  fruits  of 
Castle  Kennedy  exhibited,  but  I  have  not  yet  fruited  this  variety.  Black 
Provence,  Trois  Recoltes,  and  De  Lipari  are  the  smallest. 

Colour. — Some  Figs  are  in  appearance  more  tempting  than  others. 
There  is  a  great  range  of  colour  amongst  them,  some  being  so  pale  that  they 
are  termed  white,  others  so  dark  that  they  are  called  black.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  none  either  white  or  black.  One  of  the  palest-coloured  Figs  is  De  la 
Madeleine,  which  is  of  a  clear  pale  yellow ;  another  is  the  White  Marseilles, 
which  is  pale  green.  Col  de  Signora  Nera,  Bourjassotte  Noire,  and  Black 
Provence,  are  good  examples  of  the  dark- coloured  varieties — dark  violet 
they  may  be  called.  Of  green-fruited  sorts,  the  most  striking  is  D’Agen 
and  Grosse  Verte  ;  of  tawny  brown,  Turkey,  Brunswick,  and  De  l’Archipel ; 
and,  lastly,  the  striped-fruited  Fig  (Figue  Panacliee),  which  is  really  very 
handsome,  being  beautifully  striped  with  deep  green  and  pale  yellow. 

Taste  or  Flavour. — This  is  always  a  ticklish  subject,  taste  being  so  varied, 
and  varying  so  much — one’s  own  individual  taste  that  is,  one  day  liking 
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one  thing,  the  next  day  something  else,  just  as  our  health,  or,  perhaps,  our 
temper  may  stand  affected.  Some  prefer  what  they  term  mildness  in  the 
flavour  of  fruits  ;  this  to  me  is  mawkish  insipidity.  I  prefer  briskness  in 
Figs — sugary  lusciousness,  which  is  found  in  well-ripened  fruit  of  such 
varieties  as  Col  de  Signora  Blanca,  Col  de  Signora  Nera,  Grosse  Verte, 
Bourjassotte  Grise,  and  sometimes,  although  not  quite  so  constantly,  in  White 
Ischia  and  Black  Provence.  Again,  Figs  themselves  vary  much  in  flavour, 
according  to  the  situation  or  conditions  under  which  they  may  he  growing. 
Herein  lies  the  charm  of  growing  a  number  of  varieties  in  the  same  house. 
Some  of  the  higher-flavoured  sorts  require  great  heat  and  bright  sun¬ 
shine  to  bring  them  up  to  full  perfection ;  it  may  happen  that  these 
conditions  cannot  be  fulfilled,  the  weather  may  be  dull  and  sunless,  and 
more  heat  may  be  required  than  can  be  given  conveniently  :  then  some  of 
the  second-rate  sorts  will  surpass  them  in  flavour.  The  little  White  Ischia 
is  very  fickle  in  this  respect,  the  fruits  of  to-day  are  excellent,  those  of  three 
days  hence  watery  and  tasteless.  Bourjassotte  Grise  is  the  most  constantly 
good  variety  under  all  conditions  that  I  have  found;  White  Marseilles 
comes  second,  although  it  is  never  very  rich. 

Hardiness. — This  is  a  point  of  the  utmost  importance  ;  it  is  exceedingly 
important  to  discover  what  are  the  varieties  most  suitable  for  cultivation  in 
the  open  air  in  this  country.  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  prove  much  in 
this  respect.  The  county  of  Sussex,  as  is  well  known,  is  famed  for  its  Fig 
trees.  In  the  gardens  at  Arundel  Castle  the  White  Marseilles,  called  there 
White  Geneva,  succeeds  admirably  as  an  open  standard.  I  have  eaten  some 
exceedingly  good  fruit  of  that  variety  grown  on  these  trees ;  and  I  am  told 
that  in  some  of  the  warmest  seasons  they  ripen  off  two  crops  of  fruit,  but 
this  is  rather  unusual.  The  Black  or  Blue  Ischia  is  the  next  hardiest 
variety  that  has  been  proved ;  then  on  walls,  Lee’s  Perpetual  or  Brown 
Turkey  ;  and  lastly,  the  Brunswick.  These  four  constitute  the  whole  of  the 
stock  of  hardy  Figs  I  have  met  with,  suited  for  open-air  cultivation.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  seasons  are  far  too  short  to  allow  of  the 
Fig  producing  more  than  the  first  crop  of  fruit.  Almost  all  the  fruits  that 
ripen  out  of  doors  in  this  country  are  produced  on  the  shoots  of  the  former 
season’s  growth  ;  therefore,  I  think,  all  varieties  that  produce  their  crop  in 
this  manner  will  prove  suitable  for  open-air  cultivation.  I  know  of  only 
two  others  that  are  possessed  of  this  property  of  “first  bearing”  (as  it 
is  called  in  Fig  countries),  which  I  can  recommend  for  cultivating  in  the 
open  air ;  they  are — Grosse  Monstreuse  de  Lipari  and  De  la  Madeleine, 
both  of  which  bear  a  good  first  crop,  and  very  rarely  the  second. 

Fruitfulness. — As  a  general  rule,  the  smallest  varieties  are  the  most 
prolific.  Of  these,  White  Ischia,  Black  Provence,  and  CEil  de  Perdrix  bear 
fruit  as  profusely  as  an  ordinary  Gooseberry  bush.  Some  others,  again, 
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although  they  may  never  seem  so  laden  with  fruit  at  any  one  time,  yet, 
through  hearing  continuously,  produce  an  immense  quantity  during  the 
course  of  the  season.  Of  these  the  most  prominent  are  perhaps,  Brown 
Turkey  or  Lee’s  Perpetual,  and  White  Marseilles. 

Season  of  Ripening. — In  order  to  keep  up  a  rich  and  varied  supply  of  the 
choicest  fruits,  the  varieties  must  be  selected  according  to  their  various 
seasons  of  ripening,  so  as  to  avoid  a  glut  at  one  time,  succeeded  by  a  scarcity. 
When  a  house  is  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  Fig  in  pots,  and  the 
collection  is  limited  to,  say,  fifty  plants,  the  following  is  my  selection  of 
varieties,  and  these  will  (supposing  them  to  be  started  in  March),  keep  up 
an  almost  continuous  supply  of  ripe  fruit  from  the  end  of  June  to  Christmas. 
They  are  put  into  groups  showing  how  they  will  give  a  supply  of  fruit  for 
each  month.  July :  White  Marseilles,  De  la  Madeleine,  Gross  Monstrueuse 
de  Lipari,  and  Lee’s  Perpetual.  August :  White  Marseilles,  Lee’s  Perpetual, 
Versailles,  De  Lip ari.  September:  White  Ischia,  Grosse  Violette  de  Bour- 
deaux,  Black  Provence,  Grosse  Verte,  Bourjassotte  Grise,  Col  de  Signora 
Blanca,  De  l’Archipel,  and  the  second  crop  of  White  Marseilles  and  Lee’s 
Perpetual.  October:  White  Ischia,  Black  Provence,  Grosse  Verte,  Bour¬ 
jassotte  Grise,  Col  de  Signora  Blanca,  and  Col  de  Signora  Nera.  November: 
White  Ischia,  Grosse  Verte,  Lee’s  Perpetual,  D’Agen.  December:  White 
Ischia  and  D’Agen,  which  is  the  latest  of  all. 

Chiswick.  A.  F.  Barron. 


AMATEUR  FLORAL  SOCIETIES. 

QTRfAHEN  properly  conducted,  floral  societies  act  as  a  mainspring  to  the 
ct'joy  science  of  floriculture.  We  have,  it  is  true,  monthly  meetings  in 
many  of  our  suburban  villages,  held  chiefly  in  beerhouses,  where 
flowers,  &c.,  are  brought  forward  for  small  prizes.  This  I  could 
appreciate  if  more  regard  were  paid  to  the  quality  of  the  flowers 
produced,  and  those  only  were  allowed  prizes  that  really  merited  them,  and 
were  the  bond  fide  productions  of  the  exhibitor.  Such  flowers  as  the  Auricula, 
Polyanthus,  Gladiolus,  Phlox,  Antirrhinum,  &c.,  should  be  exhibited  in 
trusses  or  spikes,  not  as  single  pips.  A  discussion  should  be  raised  on 
the  merits  of  the  productions.  Latterly  these  societies  have  in  a  great 
measure  forgotten  their  intended  purport,  and  are  made  a  pretext  for 
drinking — some,  at  least,  that  I  have  lately  visited  are  of  this  character. 
I  naturally  expected  to  hear  some  discussion,  or  to  glean  some  practical 
information  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this  or  that  flower,  or  this  or  that 
particular  method  of  cultivation,  but  must  confess  I  came  away  grievously 
disappointed.  What  benefit  can  amateurs  derive  from  such  meetings  ? 

Some  years  ago  our  Falstaff  Inn  used  every  Saturday  to  be  the  general 
rendezvous  for  the  florists  and  amateurs  of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  there 
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any  amount  of  information  might  he  had,  while  discussions  on  the  principal 
methods  of  culture  took  place,  opinions  on  any  new  or  particular  flower 
were  freely  given,  and  advice  was  as  freely  given  to  the  young  and  inex¬ 
perienced  ;  but,  alas  !  the  change  !  There  are  no  such  meetings  now,  and 
the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  as  regards  floriculture  is,  so  far  as  Manchester  is 
concerned,  sadly  on  the  wane.  The  real  enthusiastic  old  florists  have  one 
after  one  departed,  and  few  rise  up  to  fill  the  void.  Formerly  there  used  to 
he  within  a  radius  of  a  few  miles  round  Manchester  some  scores  of  Auricula 
and  Polyanthus  growers  ;  now  you  may  walk  miles  in  the  same  localities  and 
find  none  ;  and  I  believe  Mr.  Chadwick,  of  Duckenfield,  an  amateur  of  over 
forty  years’  ardent  and  successful  cultivation,  is  the  only  one  that  has  any 
extensive  stock  of  Auriculas.  The  taste  for  these  lovely  gems  of  Flora  seems 
to  have  departed,  never,  I  fear,  to  return. 

Amateur  societies  might  do  much  towards  reforming  these  degenerating 
tendencies  of  the  present  age  ;  hut  if  any  individual  makes  the  attempt  to 
bring  about  a  reformation,  he  is  denounced  at  once  as  having  some 
sinister  design,  and  is  looked  upon  with  jealous  distrust.  This  shows  too 
plainly  the  degeneracy  of  florists.  Monthly  periodicals  conveying  information 
in  the  thousand  and  one  ways  of  floral  and  horticultural  instruction,  have 
one  after  another  risen  and  departed,  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  higher 
mental  qualities  among  the  craft ;  and  unless  some  sound  influential 
method  he  adopted  by  means  of  such  societies  as  I  have  alluded  to,  to 
instil  better  tastes  and  better  ideas,  I  fear  that  floral  or  horticultural 
improvement  is  not  likely  to  make  rapid  strides. 

One  great  drawback  in  this  locality  is  the  open  system  of  exhibiting 
collected  flowers.  This  has  been  so  long  practised,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  get  up  an  exhibition  where  the  exhibitors  show  only  their  own  bond  ficle 
productions.  The  general  system  is  to  get  them  how,  or  where  they  can. 
Manchester  market  supplies,  in  many  instances,  the  greater  part  of  the  fruit 
at  certain  of  our  exhibitions,  while  flowers  are  collected  for  miles  around, 
many  parties  taking  prizes  that  have  no  garden  at  all.  So  long  as  this  is 
practised,  we  cannot  expect  to  hear  of  any  great  advancement  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  flowers.  But  why,  I  ask,  should  amateurs  in  this  advanced  age 
be  dullards,  lagging  in  the  rear  ?  Why  should  they  sit  idly  by,  and  allow  the 
march  of  improvement  to  flow  on  unheeded  ?  If  these  societies  would  bestir 
themselves,  and  endeavour  to  have  their  meetings  in  schoolrooms,  mechanics’ 
institutes,  &c.,  would  appoint  some  popular  gentleman  or  clergyman  as 
president,  and  secure  a  few  lady  patronesses,  &c.,  would  try  to  inculcate  a 
better  feeling,  and  induce  workingmen  to  adopt  more  praiseworthy  pursuits, 
and  would  form  small  libraries  of  floral  and  horticultural  works,  and  devote 
a  little  time  and  attention  to  their  perusal,  we  might  hope  for  a  better  state 
of  things. 

W inton,  Manchester. 


John  Walker. 
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HE  extended  report  on  tlie  condition  of  the  Fruit  Crops  recently  given 
in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  is  full  of  interest  for  the  fruit-grower. 
The  results  stated  generally  are  as  follows: — Those  fruits,  such  as 
Apricots  and  Strawberries,  that  ripen  early  in  the  season,  have  been 
both  abundant  in  quantity  and  excellent  in  quality  almost  every¬ 


where,  the  early  period  of  their  maturity  having  prevented  them  from  experiencing  the  baneful 
effects  of  the  drought.  Apples,  though  on  the  whole  abundant,  are  indifferent  as  to  quality, 
falling  off  early,  and  in  many  places  infested  vTith  grub.  Plums  are  generally  a  light  crop, 
from  the  early  shedding  of  the  fruit.  Cherries  have  been  grown  in  average  quantities.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  are  on  the  whole  inferior  ;  and  in  some  places  the  trees  have  suffered  severely. 
Small  fruits,  including  under  that  designation  Currants,  Gooseberries,  and  Raspberries,  have 
been  plentiful,  but  there  is  a  very  general  complaint  as  to  flavour.  Nuts  are  abundant  and 
good. 

- Ft  is  announced  that  the  managers  of  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  have  determined  to  hold  a  grand  International  Exhibition 
of  Fruit,  in  Edinburgh,  next  year.  The  Show  is  to  take  place  in  the  month 

of  September,  and  to  be  open  to  all  the  world.  The  splendid  success  which  attended  the 
show  held  in  the  Scottish  metropolis  in  186-5,  gave  a  great  impetus  to  fruit-culture,  and  similar 
results  may  be  expected  to  follow  that  wrhich  is  now  contemplated. 


-  3£he  success  of  Exhibitions  devoted  to  the  display  of  Flowers  and 

Plants  grown  by  Artisans  in  grimy  town  thoroughfares,  under  the  most 
discouraging  circumstances  as  far  as  vegetation  goes,  or  by  cottagers  in 
country  or  suburban  villages  blest  with  purer  air,  but  otherwise  with  per¬ 
haps  less  means  than  their  urban  brethren,  is  most  gratifying.  From  the  slums  of  West¬ 
minster,  the  wynds  and  closes  of  Edinburgh,  the  alleys  of  Dublin,  and  such  like  places,  we 
hear  of  these  most  praiseworthy  efforts  to  brighten  the  squalor  of  the  too  often  wretched 
habitations  of  the  poor,  and  to  add  one  little  scrap  of  wholesome  pleasure  to  the  scanty  store 
which  our  boasted  civilisation  allots  to  the  labouring  classes. 

- Che  propriety  of  Exhibiting  Cut  Flowers  of  many  perennial  subjects, 

as  Phloxes,  Pentstemons,  &c.,  which  always  have  an  untidy  if  not  mori¬ 
bund  appearance  at  our  summer  shows,  has  lately  been  questioned,  and  it 
has  been  suggested  that  the  production  of  the  growing  plant  should  be  more 

encouraged.  Take  the  Phlox,  for  example.  It  can  be  grown  as  a  handsome  well-furnished 
pot  specimen,  but  if  it  be  a  difficulty,  to  grow  and  to  convey  to  a  distance  a  sufficient 
number  of  plants  produced  on  this  plan,  at  least  a  capital  display  might.be  made  by  plants  in 
small  pots,  confined,  it  may  be,  to  a  single  stem  ;  and  now  that  the  sensible  plan  of  showing 
all  plants  of  moderate  height  on  the  ground  level,  and  on  a  grass  surface,  instead  of  on  high 
wooden  st'ges,  is  being  more  or  less  generally  adopted,  a  beautiful  display  might  be  made  by 
groups  of  Phloxes  alone,  grown  and  shown  in  this  simple  way.  Other  hardy  flowers,  as  Pent¬ 
stemons,  Double  Stocks,  &c.,  might  be  shown  advantageously  in  the  same  way.  A  tent  filled 
with  Double  Stocks  in  pots  arranged  parterre- wise,  would  be  almost  as  attractive  and  popular 
as  a  tent  full  of  Roses ;  and  Antirrhinums  also  might  well  be  grown  and  exhibited  in  pots. 


- &  beautiful  addition  to  our  Hardy  British  Ferns,  called  Poly- 

stichum  angulare  Pateyi,  has  recently  been  made  known.  It  ranks  without 

question  amongst  the  most  lovely  hardy  Ferns  yet  discovered.  Mr.  Patey, 

of  Milton,  near  Steventon,  its  fortunate  finder,  picked  it  up  three  or  four 

years  since,  as  a  small  seedling,  on  a  Dorsetshire  bank.  The  fronds  are  of  a  yellowish  cast  of 
green,  triangular  in  outline  from  the  length  of  the  lower  pinnae,  not  quite  symmetrical,  but 
remarkably  dense,  the  pinnae  and  pinnules  overlapping  for  nearly  half  their  breadth,  while 
the  pinnules  themselves  are  much  developed  after  the  finely-toothed  style  of  cutting  which 
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occurs  in  Polypodium  cambricum.  They  have  thus  a  peculiar  depth  and  leafiness,  which, 
together  with  the  excessively  fine  cutting  and  acute  toothing  of  the  margin,  render  it  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  objects  that  can  be  imagined  amongst  Ferns. 

- Jn  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  results  of  Steeping  Timber  in  lime 

water  at  Chillingham  Castle,  Northumberland,  Mr.  Bowie,  the  gardener 

there,  states  that  in  the  erection  of  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  on  that 

estate,  between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  home-grown  timber  of  various 

sorts,  but  more  particularly  Scotch  Fir,  was  largely  made  use  of;  and  for  several  years 
part  of  the  timber  for  such  purposes,  before  being  used,  had  been  put  to  steep  in  a  large  tank 
amongst  lime  water.  Much  of  the  timber  so  treated  is  at  the  present  day  (to  all  appearance) 
as  sound  as  when  first  put  up  ;  whereas  timber  of  the  same  sort  and  quality,  grown  in  the 
same  plantation,  and  employed  in  the  erection  of  similar  buildings,  but  not  so  treated,  is  fast 
going  to  decay. 

- Haxton’s  Supreme  Pea  proves  to  he  a  variety  of  high  merit.  It 

was  raised  from  Laxton’s  Prolific,  crossed  with  Little  Gem.  The  seed 

when  dry  is  of  a  dark  olive  green,  and  slightly  indented.  The  plant  grows 

about  3 1  feet  in  height,  is  quite  as  early  as  Daniel  O’Rourke,  and  bears  remarkably  fine 
large  full  pods,  with  about  ten  large  well-flavoured  peas  in  each.  It  is,  unquestionably,  a 
first-class  early  Pea,  and  will  be  a  great  acquisition. 

-  £1  good  addition  to  our  popular  Ferns  will  he  found  in  Lomaria 

gibba  crispa ,  a  sport  raised  by  Mrs.  E.  Cole  &  Sons,  which  is  of  dwarfish  liahit, 

and  so  densely  leafy  and  wavy  that  the  edges  of  the  pinna  take  on  a 

decidedly  crisped  appearance.  Another  variety  of  the  same  species,  called 

major ,  has  been  raised  in  several  places.  It  is  very  much  larger  in  its  growth  than  the  true 
L.  gibba,  produces  many  fertile  fronds  as  broadly  leafy  as  those  of  a  true  Blechnum,  tho*e 
occupying  the  position  of  the  normal  fertile  fronds  being  also  le3s  contracted  than  in  the 
type ;  the  plants,  indeed,  appear  intermediate  between  L.  gibba  and  Blechnum  brasiliense. 
It  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Dean,  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr.  Westland.  These  varieties  are 
quite  distinct  from  the  finely  ramose  and  crested  L.  gibba  Bellii,  grown  by  Messrs.  Osborn 
and  Sons,  and  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons. 

-  j&OME  fine  examples  of  Lilium  auratum  have  been  bloomed  this  year. 

At  Melcliet  Court,  Mr.  Cross  had  one  bulb  with  three  stems  about  8  feet 

6  inches  in  height,  which  bore  respectively  81,  84,  and  28  flower  buds  ; 

besides  four  small  offset  stems,  hearing  eight  flowers,  making  a  total  of 

151.  In  the  gardens  at  Quarry  Bank,  Allerton,  another  had  five  stout  stems  from  7  feet 
6  inches  to  8  feet  high,  three  having  17  flowers  each,  and  the  other  two  15  each  ;  also  nine 
smaller  stems,  from  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  height,  bearing  amongst  them  19  flowers,  making 
100  flowers.  Mr.  Tanton,  of  Epsom,  had  one  with  seven  stems,  on  which  was  an  aggregate 
of  52  flowers,  while  another  later  spike  had  49  well- swelled  buds.  Mr.  Tanton  grows  his 
plants  in  good  peat,  and  does  not  shake  them  out  when  dormant;  but  they  are  allowed  to 
start  again  in  the  same  pot,  and  are  shifted  onwards  in  the  same  compost.  Much  of  the 
failure  that  sometimes  takes  place  in  the  cultivation  of  this  beautiful  Lily  must  be  attributed 
to  the  division  and  shaking-out  of  the  bulbs — operations  which  not  only  bruise,  but  actually 
sometimes  break  away  the  outside  ripe  scales,  each  of  which  forms  in  itself  a  reservoir  of 
nutriment  for  future  growth  and  support. 

©&ttuatg. 

- JUr.  Bichard  Pearce,  who  had  been  for  some  years  in  the  employ 

of  the  Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Sons  as  a  collector  of  new  plants,  and  who  in  that 

capacity  had  introduced  many  subjects  of  first-class  merit,  died  on  the  19tli  of  July,  at 
Panama,  of  bilious  fever.  He  had  recently  entered  into  an  engagement  as  collector  with 
Mr.  Bull,  and  had  only  reached  Panama  some  ten  or  twelve  days  before  his  death. 
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GOLDEN  CHAMPION  GRAPE. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

>UR  figure  of  this  new  fruit — one  of  the  grandest  acquisitions  of  recent 
years — will  he  more  eloquent  in  its  praise  than  any  words  of  ours. 
(Sfa)  And  yet  in  justice  to  the  Grape  and  its  raiser,  we  are  bound  to  add 
<?g^  that  it  is  not  only  a  decided  novelty,  hut  a  novelty  of  the  very  highest 
excellence.  Free  and  robust  in  growth,  hardy  and  prolific  in  liahit, 
magnificent  both  in  berry  and  in  cluster,  and  exquisite  in  flavour,  what 
more  can  he  desired  ?  In  truth,  its  merits  are  of  so  high  an  order,  that 
they  leave  little  to  he  wished  for. 

The  hunch  of  the  Golden  Champion  is  moderately  large,  compactly- 
shouldered,  and  somewhat  tapered,  with  a  stout  fleshy  stalk.  The  berries  are 
very  large,  with  stout  warted  footstalks,  some  2  inches  long,  and  3^-  inches 
in  circumference  ;  they  are  generally  of  an  ovate  shape,  hut  occasionally 
somewhat  roundish,  and  they  have  a  thin,  pale  yellowish  green  skin,  which 
acquires  a  rich  golden  amber  tinge  with  a  slight  bloom  when  they  are  fully 
ripe.  The  flesh  is  tolerably  firm,  hut  tender,  with  few  seeds,  very  rich  and 
juicy,  with  a  flavour  which,  though  compared  with  that  of  the  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh,  is,  to  our  taste,  much  more  saccharine  and  luscious  than  that  variety, 
even  when  grown  on  the  same  stock. 

This  new  Grape  supplies,  so  far  as  can  at  present  he  judged  of  it,  a  long- 
felt  desideratum — namely,  a  high-class  free-growing  white  Grape,  of  hardy 
constitution,  suitable  for  general  cultivation  as  a  companion  to  that  best  of 
all  Grapes  for  general  purposes,  the  Black  Hamburgh.  It  was  raised  by 
Mr.  W.  Thomson,  of  Dalkeith,  some  five  years  since,  from  a  seed  taken 
from  a  Grape  that  was  itself  a  cross  between  the  Champion  Hamburgh 
and  the  Bo’wood  Muscat,  and  has  been  freely  exhibited  during  the  present 
year,  when,  among  other  awards,  it  has  received  a  first-class  certificate 
from  the  Fruit  Committee  at  South  Kensington.  The  foliage  is  very 
slightly  lohed,  and  deeply  and  sharply  serrated. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Messrs.  Osborn,  of  Fulham,  by  whom  the  Grape 
is  being  sent  out,  for  the  plate  which  accompanies  these  brief  descriptive 
remarks.  M. 

CRATAEGUS  TANACETIFOLIA. 

MAGNIFICENT  specimen  of  this  truly  useful  and  ornamental  Thorn 
stands  in  the  pleasure  grounds  here,  and  for  a  greater  part  of  the 
year  it  is  an  object  of  considerable  interest.  In  early  summer  its 
downy  grey  foliage  contrasts  well  with  that  of  a  darker  hue  ;  while 
about  the' end  of  May  or  early  in  June  its  large  white  blossoms  are 
borne  in  such  profusion  that  it  has  often  been  compared  to  a  “  mountain 
of  snow.”  The  blooming  period  being  later  than  in  the  majority  of  large- 

3rd  Series. — i.  l 
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flowering  trees,  renders  it  still  more  attractive.  About  the  beginning  of 
September  its  ornamental  properties  are  very  much  enhanced  by  its  fruit 
changing  to  a  golden  colour,  which  produces  a  rich  and  striking  effect. 
So  interesting  a  species  of  Thorn  ought  to  be  in  every  pleasure  ground. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  its  fruit  makes  an  excellent  pre¬ 
serve  ;  but  here,  through  the  skilful  manipulation  of  Mrs.  Vickers,  the 
housekeeper,  it  is  manufactured  into  one  of  the  most  delicious  jellies  of  the 
kind  that  I  am  acquainted  with.  I  send  you  a  small  portion  two  years  old 
to  taste.  [It  is  excellent.]  Some  persons  prefer  it  to  Guava  jelly. 

This  fine  old  tree  seems  to  have  required  a  support  when  in  a  young 
state,  as  it  is  now  in  a  leaning  position,  which  detracts  a  good  deal  from  its 
dignity.  It  has  9  feet  of  clear  stem,  the  circumference  of  which  is  5  feet 
6  inches  ;  diameter  of  branches,  38  feet ;  height,  26  feet.  As  this  has  been 
considered  by  many  to  be  the  largest  specimen  in  England,  I  should  be 
glad  to  learn  the  dimensions  of  others  through  the  pages  of  this  journal. 

Cobham  Hall  Gardens,  Gravesend.  R.  Budd. 


SEASONABLE  GARDENING  HINTS— OCTOBER. 

iT  the  beginning  of  last  month  we  had  a  return  of  the  hot  weather,  for 
which  the  past  summer  has  been  so  remarkable.  This  checked  the 
growth  of  everything,  and  necessitated  the  liberal  supply  of  water 
to  late-planted  Celery,  Cauliflowers,  and  other  vegetables.  Though 
all  active  growth  may  be  said  to  be  at  an  end  for  this  season,  the 
present  month  is  by  no  means  a  time  of  rest  for  the  gardener,  but  one  re¬ 
quiring  great  foresight  and  promptness. 

All  tender  plants  requiring  it  should  forthwith  be  got  under  protection, 
as  in  our  changeable  climate  we  cannot  fortell  what  sort  of  weather  four  and 
twenty  hours  may  bring  forth.  The  ice  king  may  suddenly  and  unwarily 
come  upon  us;  so  it  behoves  us  to  be  prepared  for  him.  Pelargoniums  and 
all  softwooded  tender  plants  out-doors  should  at  once  be  put  into  pits  and 
frames,  where  they  will  not  only  be  safe  but  do  well  for  the  present,  if  care 
be  taken  not  to  overcrowd  them,  to  keep  them  near  the  glass,  to  water 
only  when  necessary,  to  give  plenty  of  air  when  the  state  of  the  weather 
admits  of  it,  and  to  cover  up  well  should  frost  set  in.  Chrysanthemums 
should  now  receive  every  attention  ;  as  long  as  the  weather  continues  mild 
and  open,  they  will  do  very  well  out  of  doors,  but  on  the  approach  of  frost 
they  should  be  put  under  cover ;  they  will  succeed  for  a  wdiile  in  pits, 
but  must  not  be  set  too  close  together,  and  should  have  all  the  air  possible ; 
the  lights  should  be  removed  during  the  day,  and  in  very  mild  weather  may 
remain  off  during  the  night ;  the  plants  should  be  well  supplied  with  water, 
and  if  in  small  pots  and  well  rooted,  should  have  a  dose  of  liquid  manure 
once  or  twice  a- week.  Hardwooded  greenhouse  plants  should  have  air 
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admitted  abundantly  to  them  by  day,  also  by  night  as  long  as  the  weather 
continues  mild ;  fire  heat  will  not  be  necessary  unless  in  case  of  very  severe 
frosts.  The  main  object  now  should  be  to  keep  the  plants  in  as  dormant 
and  healthy  a  state  as  possible,  neither  allowing  them  to  suffer  from  ex¬ 
ternal  influence,  nor  to  excite  them  into  unnatural  growth  by  artificial  heat. 

The  beauty  of  our  flower  gardens  is  now  fast  fading,  but  while  the 
frost  keeps  away,  and  the  plants  and  flowers  remain  fresh,  attention  should 
be  paid  to  keeping  everything  neat  by  the  timely  removal  of  decaying  flowers 
and  foliage,  by  the  mowing  of  the  grass,  and  by  sweeping  and  rolling  the 
walks.  All  plants  intended  to  be  taken  up  and  preserved  during  the  winter 
should  be  attended  to  at  once.  Variegated  and  other  Pelargoniums  if  plunged 
in  pots  may  remain  in  the  beds  until  severe  frost  is  apprehended,  when  they 
can  be  speedily  lifted  and  put  under  cover ;  by  this  plan  the  plants  may 
be  continued  in  the  beds,  and  the  garden  may  remain  all  the  longer  undis¬ 
turbed,  especially  if  the  weather  be  open. 

This  is  the  best  month  in  the  whole  year  for  transplanting  evergreens. 
For  though  I  have  planted  evergreens  —  and  large  plants  too,  in  every 
month  of  the  year  with  the  most  complete  success,  still  I  consider  October 
the  best  time,  and  if  the  operation  be  performed  in  a  proper  manner,  there 
will  be  fewer  failures  than  when  done  at  any  other  season.  I  would,  there¬ 
fore,  strongly  advise  all  persons  intending  to  plant,  to  do  as  much  of  it  as 
they  can  during  the  present  month. 

The  hoe  should  be  kept  at  work  between  all  growing  crops  in  the  kitchen 
garden.  The  weather  during  the  past  month,  being  dry  and  frequently  cold 
at  night,  has  checked  the  growth  of  vegetables.  Celery  should  be  earthed  up 
carefully  as  often  as  it  becomes  necessary.  If  not  done  last  month,  a  large 
breadth  of  Cabbages  for  the  main  crop  should  be  planted  out  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  month.  Cauliflowers  sown  in  August  should  now  be  planted 
out  under  hand-glasses,  and  a  quantity  should  be  pricked  out  into  frames 
for  transplanting  in  spring.  Large  quantities  of  Lettuce  should  also  be 
planted  on  south  borders,  and  at  the  foot  of  south  walls.  The  main  crop  of 
Potatos  should  be  lifted  on  a  dry  day ;  they  should  be  sorted  and  stored 
away  when  quite  dry.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month  the  Asparagus  beds- 
may  be  cleared  of  their  haulm  ;  they  should  then  have  a  good  covering  of 
manure,  and  some  soil  from  the  alleys  should  be  placed  over  it.  All  ground 
that  becomes  vacant  should  have  a  coat  of  manure,  and  whilst  dry  should 
be  thrown  up  into  steep  ridges. 

This  is  also  the  best  month  in  the  whole  year  for  planting  fruit  trees. 
All  necessary  preparations  should  be  made  at  once,  and  the  trees  planted 
as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  also  a  good  time  to  select  trees  from  the  nursery¬ 
man’s  stock,  though  this  should  be  done  even  before  this  ;  those  who  defer 
planting  until  spring,  and  neglect  marking  their  trees  in  the  nurseries,  not 
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only,  leave  the  planting  until  the  very  worst  season,  but  have  also  to  be 
content  with  inferior  plants,  which  scarcely  any  after-management,  however 
perfect,  can  make  good  trees  of.  All  fruit  has  ripened  rather  earlier  than 
usual  this  season.  Pears  and  Apples  should  be  gathered  most  carefully, 
especially  the  late-keeping  sorts,  and  stored  away  in  the  fruit  room  with 
much  care. 

Stourton .  M.  Saul. 


ARCHITECTURAL  AIDS  TO  GARDENESQUE  EFFECTS. 

'HE  twin  arts  of  Architecture  and  Gardening  are  indissolubly  linked 
together.  The  garden  is  the  lower  base  of  the  house,  and  the  house 
should  be  the  crown  and  glory  of  the  garden.  The  completion  of  a 
domain  in  the  highest  perfection  requires  either  that  the  two  arts — 
those  of  house-building  and  garden-making,  should  be  combined  in 
the  same  individual,  or  that  the  two  artists — the  landscape  gardener  and 
the  architect,  should  work  together.  The  disseverance  of  these  two  has 
marred  many  a  scene  of  beauty ;  their  combination  has  moulded  into 
harmonious  loveliness  most  of  our  finest  places.  When  possible  the  two 
artists  should  not  only  work  in  harmony,  but  simultaneously.  The  plans  of 
the  house,  and  designs  for  the  garden,  should  be  presented  and  decided  upon 
together.  In  this  way  there  will  be  a  great  saving  of  time  ;  the  rough  ground¬ 
work  could  proceed  with  the  heavy  building,  and  by  the  time  the  house  was 
finished,  the  garden  would  be  furnished.  But  another  great  advantage  would 
be  secured  by  this  simultaneous  action.  The  landscape  gardener  would  be 
more  likely  to  work  in  harmony  and  congruity  with  the  architect,  when  the 
two  worked  at  the  same  time  upon  the  same  place.  The  proprietor  would 
have  the  advantage  of  the  criticisms  of  the  one,  upon  the  plans  of  the  other, 
and  the  works  of  each  could  hardly  fail  to  be  the  better  for  being,  to 
some  extent,  the  out-growtli  of  the  genius  of  both. 

Such  simultaneous  action  might  likewise  prevent  such  violent  contrasts 
as  we  often  see  between  the  architecture  and  the  landscape.  I  have  seen 
undressed  Nature,  with  her  ragged  tattered  robes  of  Whin,  Broom,  and 
Brambles,  allowed  to  approach  the  highly  finished  base  of  an  Italian  man¬ 
sion  ;  while  far  away  in  some  secluded  nook,  where  Nature  might  have 
been  easily  wooed,  and  sweetly  enjoyed,  I  have  come  upon  a  highly-finished 
Italian  garden,  with  its  imposing  statuary,  sparkling  fountains,  and  urned 
vases.  A  good  architect  would  at  once  reverse  such  a  disposition  of  artistic 
material,  and  no  landscape  gardener  conversant  with  the  rudiments  of 
architecture,  could  make  such  mistakes.  In  the  interests  of  the  highest 
art,  I  ask  that  the  jealousies  that  have  too  long  existed  between  architects 
and  landscape  gardeners  should  cease.  The  latter  should  yield  up  to  the 
former  at]  least  as  much  ground  as  he  considers  requisite  to  impart  the 
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necessary  breadth  and  massiveness  of  base  to  liis  house.  The  house  in  virtue 
of  its  dignity  claims  for  itself  a  certain  width  around  it  as  a  horizontal 
foundation,  and  over  this  area  at  least  the  right  of  its  builder  ought  to 
extend.  Instead,  therefore,  of  being  jealous  of  the  interference  of  architects, 
we  ought  to  welcome  them  into  the  garden.  Great  architects  will  know, 
and  lesser  ones  must  be  taught,  when  to  retire. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  modern  instances  of  an  architect’s  work  in  the 
garden  is  to  be  found  at  Shrubland  Park,  near  Ipswich,  in  Suffolk,  the 
noble  seat  of  Sir  George  Broke  Middleton,  Bart.  Several  years  ago  the 
late  Sir  Wm.  and  Lady  Middleton  called  in  the  late  Sir  Clias.  Barry  to 
improve  and  add  to  Shrubland.  It  is  a  noble  Italian  building,  and  this 
style  of  architecture  requires  more  than  most  to  be  supported  and  supple¬ 
mented  with  gardens.  Sir  Charles’s  work,  therefore,  extended  from  the 
house  to  the  garden  ;  and  I  purpose  here  giving  a  brief  account  of  what  he 
did.  The  site  of  Shrubland  is  most  commanding.  It  stands  on  the  top  of  a 
beautiful  hanging  hill,  and  commands  the  sweep  of  a  very  rich  agricul¬ 
tural  valley  on  the  garden  front,  with  the  park  on  the  other  side,  fine 
woodland  scenery  to  the  right,  and  the  park  to  the  left.  It  has  an  elevation 
of  from  200  to  800  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  in  which  the  river 
Gipping  creeps  along  like  a  silver  snake  in  the  far  distance.  The  house  on 
the  garden  side  has  three  different  bases.  First,  there  is  the  upper  terrace 
(a)  next  the  mansion,  with  its  flight  of  steps  at  each  end.  Next  follows  the 
second  and  wider  terrace,  with  its  central  flight  of  steps  (b).  Each  of  these 
terraces  is  supported  by  a  massive  retaining  wall  that  imparts  great  dignity 
and  grandeur  to  the  mansion.  Then  foliows  the  balcony  garden  (c),  of 
which,  as  of  the  terraces,  one  half  is  shown  in  the  annexed  plan.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  further  side  from  the  house  by  a  highly  ornamental 
wall  (d),  which  is  pierced  at  (p)  with  a  lofty  arch  leading  to  the  finest  flight 
of  steps,  probably,  that  has  ever  been  seen  in  any  English  garden.  The 
balcony  garden  is  likewise  highly  architectural.  On  each  side  of  the  centre 
walk  (w)  leading  from  the  lower  terrace  to  the  arch  at  the  top  of  the  stone 
steps,  permanent  imitation  tubs  are  placed,  filled  with  round-headed  Laurels 
in  imitation  of  Orange  trees.  On  each  side  also  are  four  massive  beds  (1,  2), 
filled  with  Scarlet,  Zonal,  and  other  Pelargoniums,  the  corresponding  beds 
on  each  side  being  alike.  Two  small  beds  (h)  are  introduced  to  connect  the 
large  ones  together  in  pairs  ;  while  large  massive  open-topped  empty  stone 
vases  or  baskets  occur  at  g.  The  small  beds  are  filled  with  Coleus  Ver- 
scliaffelti ;  while  i  denotes  the  position  of  small  trees,  and  j  spiral  Junipers. 
The  long  pieces  of  turf  at  the  end  of  each  group  of  four  beds  is  surrounded 
by  a  double  line  of  white  sand,  that  has  a  cleanly  sparkling  appearance. 
The  long  bed  (l)  is  filled  with  Pelargoniums,  and  other  beds  of  Pelargoniums 
(m)  contain  groups  of  three  or  five  Hollyhocks  towering  up  at  regular  intervals 
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against  the  walls.  These  are  most  useful  plants  for  association  with 
architectural  lines,  and  have  a  fine  effect  here. 

Passing  through  the  archway  at  p  we  rest  upon  the  top  of  the  steps  (of 
which  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Murray  we  are  able  to  give  the  accompany¬ 
ing  sketch).  They  are  grand  and  massive  in  the  extreme,  consisting  of  a 
hundred  or  more  steps  12  feet  wide,  with  four  rests  21  feet  wide,  and  diverg¬ 
ing  to  the  right  and  left  with  twenty  steps  at  the  bottom  as  shown  in  the 


sketch,  down  to  the  panel  garden.  The  steps  are  finished  off  with  a  heavy 
balustrading  and  coping,  just  outside  which,  and  in  a  line  corresponding 
with  the  width  of  the  rests,  a  low  wall  is  carried  up  from  top  to  bottom. 
Upon  this  wall,  between  each  rest,  three  vases  profusely  filled  with  dense 
masses  of  Scarlet  Pelargoniums,  are  placed.  The  effect  of  these  sloping 
lines  of  scarlet  against  the  white  stone  is  startlingly  beautiful.  Beyond  this 
closely-clipped  shrubs,  chiefly  Box,  creep  up  to  the  vases,  so  that  the  white 
stone  is  set  in  a  framework  of  green,  fringed  next  the  steps  with  a  band  of 
scarlet.  These  shrubs  are  mostly  cut  closely  down  to  the  level  of  the  base 
of  the  balustrade.  But  a  novel  effect  is  produced  by  allowing  the  Box  to 
rise  to  the  top  of  the  balustrade  at  each  rest,  and  also  by  permitting  some 
Junipers,  Arbor-vitass,  &c.,  to  tower  up  far  above  the  clipped  shrubs. 

The  panel  garden  at  the  bottom  is  likewise  decidedly  architectural.  It 
has  a  fine  fountain  in  the  centre,  and  its  semicircular  boundary  is  a  highly 
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ornamental  wall,  pierced  opposite  the  great  steps  with  an  archway  similar 
in  style,  although  less  massive  than  the  arch  on  the  top  of  the  steps. 
Beyond  this  wall  a  wild  dell  begins,  spanned  by  one  or  more  rough  stone 
bridges,  and  here  the  architect  gives  up  the  reins  to  the  landscape  gardener. 
The  builder’s  labour  ends,  and  the  gardener’s  proper  work  begins.  To  the 
left  of  the  panel  garden  a  series  of  geometrical  and  other  gardens  begin, 
and  are  carried  along  for  a  great  distance,  ending  in  the  maze.  In  front 
of  the  great  steps  masses  of  shrubberies,  and  stretches  of  lawn,  with  irregular 
mixed  beds  sweep  down  to  the  lake.  On  the  far  side  of  this,  a  belt  of  wood 
hounds  the  pleasure  ground,  and  separates  the  series  of  gardens  from  the 
rich  agricultural  country  that  stretches  away  for  miles  outside.  Your 
space,  however,  is  too  limited  for  any  general  description  of  these  gardens. 

The  point  I  wished  specially  to  direct  attention  to  was  the  importance 
of  architecture  as  an  aid  to  landscape  or  ornamental  gardening.  I  had  known 
Shrubland  for  nearly  thirty  years.  It  could  never  he  aught  hut  beautiful, 
hut  this  grand  stonework  of  Sir  Charles  Barry’s  raised  its  character  as  a 
work  of  art,  at  least  500  per  cent.  It  gave  it  a  richness,  a  commanding 
dignity,  which  nothing  else  could  have  imparted.  The  size,  number,  and 
length  of  the  steps,  the  beauty  of  the  different  walls,  the  chasteness  of  their 
finish,  the  massiveness  of  the  copings,  the  number  and  costliness  of  the 
vases,  impart  a  sculpturesque  character,  that  adds  immensely  to  the  dignity 
and  grandeur  of  the  whole  garden.  Seldom  or  never  has  dead  stone, 
adapted  by  the  force  of  rare  genius  and  exquisite  taste,  done  more  or  better 
to  enhance  the  effect  and  increase  the  beauty  of  living  flowers  and  shrubs, 
than  at  Shrubland.  And  amid  all  the  monuments  that  have  been  self- 
erected  to  the  genius  of  the  great  architect,  now  no  more,  no  mean  pkace 
ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  balcony  and  panel  gardens  at  Shrubland,  and 
the  noble  flight  of  steps  that  join  the  two  together. 

Hardu'icke.  D.  T.  Fish.  t 


ZONAL  PELARGONIUMS  FOR  POT  CULTURE. 

,OT  an  exhibition  is  held  in  any  part  of  the  country  in  the  autumnal 
season  at  which  Zonal  Pelargoniums  do  not  form  a  prominent 
feature.  This  is  doubtless,  chiefly  owing  to  the  facility  with  which 
they  may  be  cultivated,  and  the  wide  range  of  colour  which  they 
furnish.  As  yet  the  Nosegay  section  has  not  generally  formed  a  dis¬ 
tinct  class,  but,  that  they  must  soon  be  so  placed  is  plainly  evident ;  and 
judging  by  what  I  have  seen  of  the  newer  kinds  at  Chiswick  and  elsewhere 
this  season,  I  feel  strongly  convinced  that  the  old  Zonal  section  must  look 
to  it,  or  otherwise,  whether  for  bedding  or  pot  culture  the  Nosegays  will 
altogether  supplant  them.  There  is  a  certain  symmetry  of  bloom  in  many  of 
the  older  kinds,  to  which  the  Nosegays  can  scarcely  hope  to  attain;  but  we 
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all  have  a  weakness  for  abundance  of  flower,  and  rich  masses  of  colour, 
two  conditions  which  the  latter  furnish  in  the  largest  degree.  I  wish,  there¬ 
fore,  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  my  older  friends  by  commending  to  all 
growers  of  this  beautiful  class  of  plants  Mr.  G.  Smith’s  Regalia,  a 
variety  that  I  have  grown  as  a  pot  plant  this  year,  and  which  I  must 
pronounce  to  be  the  most  gorgeous  and  free-blooming  of  all  the  Zonal 
section  I  have  ever  seen.  The  individual  pips  are  as  large  and  somewhat 
resemble  those  of  Roi  d’ltalie,  but  possessing  a  much  brighter  rosy  tint; 
the  habit  of  the  plant  is  sliort-jointed,  and  an  abundance  of  trusses  of  large 
size  are  thrown  up.  I  have  now  a  plant  in  full  bloom  not  more  than  14  inches 
across  at  the  top,  and  it  has  eighteen  fully  expanded  trusses  and  twelve 
others  just  about  to  open.  Regalia  has  only  to  be  grown  to  become  one  of. 
the  most  popular  of  our  exhibition  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  A.  D. 


& 


TROPZEOLUM  POLYPHYLLUM. 

HE  reference  at  p.  195,  to  the  elegant  little  Tropaeolum  speciosum, 
has  reminded  me  of  another  species  as  rarely  met  with,  and  as  well 
deserving  cultivation.  I  allude  to  the  T.  polyphyllum,  introduced 
from  Chili,  according  to  the  catalogues,  as  long  ago  as  1828.  Unlike 
the  T.  speciosum,  it  has  a  tuberous  root,  but  is  equally  hardy,  and 
like  it,  luxuriates  only  in  the  open  border.  The  partial  disappearance  of 
both  species  from  our  gardens  is  probably  owing  to  the  attempt  to  cultivate 
them  in  pots,  for  which  they  are  ill-adapted. 

Planted  in  soil  of  a  loamy  character,  the  T.  polyphyllum  throws  up 
in  early  summer,  numerous  shoots  clothed  with  distinct-looking  digitate- 
glaucous  foliage,  and  terminated  by  long  racemes  of  showy  deep  yellow 
flowers,  of  medium  size.  After  blooming,  the  stems  quickly  disappear  in 
time  to  allow  of  the  space  being  covered  with  transplanted  Asters,  and  other 
autumn-flowering  annuals . 

Ipswich.  W.  Thompson. 


SPRING  GARDENING. 

r^|HE  taste  for  Spring  Gardening  is  rapidly  spreading.  The  stone  has 
fjpj)  been  cast  upon  smooth  water,  circle  succeeds  circle,  and  will,  doubt- 
less,  continue  to  do  so  until  the  movement  is  felt  on  every  side,  at 
egT  wide  distances  from  the  central  motive  power.  Cliveden,  Belvoir, 

and  Hvde  Park  have  demonstrated  to  those  who  would  see,  and  read, 

%/ 

and  learn,  the  perfect  practicability  of  realising  a  beautiful  garden  ablaze 
with  flowers  of  every  hue  in  the  cheerless  months  of  March  and  April. 

The  managers  of  these  gardens  are  rightfully  entitled  to  be  considered 
the  pioneers  of  spring  gardening  ;  by  them  the  ground  has  been  cleared : 
by  them  the  plain  path  indicated:  by  others  recognised  and  entered  on. 
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Henceforth  every  good  garden,  when  the  family  resides  in  the  country  in 
spring  time,  must  have  its  beds  of  evergreens  and  flowers  at  that  season, 
instead  of  the  present  hare  unmeaning  plots  of  dull  vapid  earth.  Flowers, 
at  all  times  enjoyable,  at  all  times  exhilirating,  are  doubly  so  in  spring 
from  their  greater  rarity,  and  from  the  bright  contrast  they  present  to  the 
desolation  that  reigns  around. 

An  extraordinary  summer  like  that  of  1868  opens  to  the  active  and 
observing  mind  many  fresh  avenues  of  thought.  The  summer  just  past 
has  been  more  favourable  to  the  March  and  April  garden,  than  to  that  of 
July  and  August,  as  many  a  worker  on  light  dry  soils  especially  knows  to 
his  cost.  Such  should  not  hesitate  one  moment  in  seizing  on  this  new 
idea,  and  in  substituting  for  the  dull  unsightly  beds  of  earth,  too  prevalent, 
alas  !  in  spring,  masses  of  bright  and  beautiful  flowers. 

Happily  the  task  is  neither  difficult  nor  expensive ;  the  plants  used 
are  frost-proof  and  cheap ;  the  labour  is  the  great  item,  and  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  represent  that  there  is  not  an  increase  under  this  head ;  but 
except  where  carried  out  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  spring  gardening  need 
not  entail  any  heavy  additional  cost  even  here. 

In  all  spring  gardening,  bulbs  must  form  an  important  part  of  the  ma¬ 
terial;  and  they,  indeed,  are  not  costly.  Hyacinths  (red,  white,  and  blue), 
may  be  bought  at  21s.  the  100 ;  Tulips  (red,  white,  and  yellow),  at  from 
4s.  to  12s.  per  100;  and  Crocuses  (white,  yellow,  purple,  striped),  at  from 
Is.  6d.  to  8s.  per  100.  Then  there  are  Jonquils  (yellow),  Snowdrops  (white), 
Anemones  (blue,  white,  scarlet,  and  variegated),  none  of  them  beyond  the 
reach  of  moderate  means,  and  numberless  others  calculated  to  secure 
diversity  and  to  combine  in  forming  a  pleasing  and  harmonious  whole. 

Of  annuals  and  biennials  to  be  sown  in  summer  and  autumn,  or  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  low  price  in  the  seedling  state,  there  is  a  rich  and  varied  store. 
Of  these  Lunaria  or  Honesty  (purple),  Wallflower  (three  varieties,  yellow, 
dark,  and  brown),  Silene  (three  varieties,  white,  pink,  and  red),  Myosotis 
(two  varieties,  blue  and  white),  and  Saponaria  calabrica  (red),  are  among  the 
most  effective.  There  are  also  Candytufts,  Clarkias,  Calliopsis,  Collinsias, 
Erysimums,  Eschsclioltzias,  Gilias,  Godetias,  Leptosiplions,  Limnanthes, 
Nemophilas,  Venus’  Looking-glass,  Virginian  Stock,  &c.,  but  these  ac¬ 
cording  to  my  experience  do  not  succeed  after  transplantation  with  that 
certainty  which  is  necessary  to  insure  a  complete  and  perfect  garden. 
They  are  best  sown  on  the  spot  where  they  are  required  to  bloom. 

Spring-flowering  perennials  are  also  numerous  and  good.  Alyssum 
(yellow),  Anemone  nemorosa  plena  (white),  Anemone  apennina  (blue), 
Arabis  alpina  (white  and  variegated),  Aubrietias  of  sorts  (lilac),  Beilis  or 
Daisies  (white,  red,  and  rose),  Iiepaticas  (red,  white,  and  blue),  Iberis 
(white),  Pansies  (various),  Phloxes  (various),  Primroses  (crimson,  lilac, 
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white,  and  yellow),  Polyanthuses  (various),  Alpine  Auriculas  (various), 
Saxifraga  granulata  plena  (white) — these  are  a  few  only  of  the  most  showy 
perennials,  the  number  being  almost  without  end. 

In  these  brief  remarks,  intended  to  he  merely  suggestive,  the  endeavour 
has  been  to  bring  into  prominent  view  a  few  of  the  best  things  only ;  but 
with  these  alone  a  rich,  massive,  and  perfect  display  of  flowers  may  be  had 
at  small  cost  in  March  and  April.  A  more  elaborate  and  beautiful  garden 
may  be  built  up  with  rarer  and  more  costly  things,  not,  however,  to  the 
exclusion  of  these,  but  in  addition  to  them,  if  the  taste  of  the  proprietor 
should  pronounce  this  to  be  desirable. 

Paul's  Nurseries ,  Waltham  Cross,  N.  William  Paul. 


THE  PREMIER  RUNNER  BEAN. 

AM  pleased  to  find  that  this  really  promising  and  valuable  vegetable 
^  lias  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Fruit  Committee  the  honours  it  so 

fwell  deserves.  I  have  grown  a  quantity  of  it  this  season,  and  in  spite 
of  the  dry  weather  find  it  to  be  all  that  could  be  desired.  It  has  a 
very  even  and  short-jointed  habit  of  growth,  averaging  in  height  about 
5  feet.  It  commences  bearing  close  to  the  ground,  and  continues  to  do  so 
freely  to  its  extremities.  The  bloom  is  white  in  colour,  and  the  pod  closely 
resembles  in  character  that  of  the  Negro  Dwarf  French  Bean.  I  believe  it 
will  prove  exceedingly  useful  for  market  purposes,  as  well  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  present  somewhat  limited  stock  of  summer  vegetables. 

A.  D. 


NEAPOLITAN  VIOLETS. 


[When  visiting  Mr.  Dore,  of  Juniper  Hall  Gardens,  last  spring  I  was  very  much  struck 
with  his  fine  Yiolets  ;  they  were  in  the  finest  possible  health,  and  blooming  most  profusely, 
the  individual  flowers  being  splendid  examples  of  Violet  cultivation.  Mr.  Dore  has  kindly 
forwarded  me  his  mode  of  cultivation,  and  its  simplicity  combined  with  the  results  I  saw, 
induce  me  to  place  it  (before  the  readers  of  the  Florist  and  Pomologist. — Wm.  Green- 
shields.] 


)N  April,  say  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  I  choose  a  piece  of  ground 
on  a  north  border,  which  if  not  already  in  good  condition  must  be 
made  so  by  a  liberal  addition  of  well-decomposed  manure  and  leaf 
mould,  such  as  can  at  most  times  be  obtained  from  old  Melon  beds, 
&c.  I  incorporate  this  with  the  soil  of  the  border,  to  the  depth  of  a 


foot  or  18  inches.  I  then  select  some  of  the  best  rooted  runners  from  the 


previous  year’s  plants — these  will  be  well  rooted  from  having  been  carefully 
laid,  and  kept  clean  during  the  time  the  parent  plants  were  in  bloom.  They 
should  be  planted  in  rows,  18  inches  by  12  inches  apart,  which  will  allow 
the  soil  to  be  kept  open  and  clean — a  point  of  great  importance. 

The  runners  above  spoken  of  are  selected  in  July  or  August,  about  four 
or  five  to  a  plant ;  they  are  carefully  laid  in  the  soil,  and  by  the  time  the 
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plants  are  taken  up,  early  in  October,  they  are  nicely  rooted.  I  then  take 
the  plants  up  with  a  good  ball  of  earth  to  them,  and  place  them,  with  the 
young  rooted  runners,  in  an  old  Melon  pit,  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  If 
there  is  a  little  warmth  left  in  the  bed  of  the  pit,  they  will  root  and  esta¬ 
blish  themselves  in  their  winter  quarters  all  the  sooner ;  but  they  dislike 
strong  heat.  They  are  plunged  rather  thickly  in  the  pit,  just  allowing 
room  enough  between  the  plants  for  the  runners  to  be  relaid — these  runners 
being  the  young  plants  for  the  following  year.  They  delight  in  well-rotted 
leaf  mould,  of  which  I  use  a  good  portion  to  bloom  them  in. 

Though  frost  will  not  kill  them,  I  find  that  by  keeping  it  from  them 
they  bloom  more  profusely  and  throw  up  finer  flowers.  I,  therefore,  in 
severe  weather  give  extra  coverings,  and  I  seem  always,  without  any  difficulty, 
to  gather  abundance  of  blossoms  from  November  till  I  plant  out  in  April. 

The  Gardens ,  Juniper  Hall,  Horldnrj.  Wm.  Dore. 


THE  GLADIOLUS  IN  1868. 

ALLOWING  the  example  set  by  Mr.  Tillery,  I  subjoin  my  opinion  of 
the  Gladioli  sent  out  by  M.  Soucliet  last  autumn,  and  which  have 
just  bloomed  with  us  for  the  first  time.  I  think  it  may  be  affirmed 
they  are  more  remarkable  for]  quantity  than  quality ;  indeed,  I  am 
constrained  to  say  that  several  of  them  ought  never  to  have  been  sent 
out  from  an  establishment  like  that  of  M.  Soucliet.  Unless  many  of  them 
have  done  better  elsewhere  than  here,  they  will  scarcely  add  to  the  well- 
earned  reputation  of  that  veteran  raiser.  Nevertheless,  although  we  may 
look  in  vain  for  a  Meyerbeer  or  a  Sliakspeare,  we  shall  find  some  valuable 
additions  to  the  good  sorts  already  in  cultivation. 

The  following  is  a  record  of  my  experience  : — Bernard  de  Jussieu,  shaded 
violet  purple  on  light  ground,  new  and  beautiful  in  colour,  and  so  far  an 
acquisition ;  but  neither  in  form,  substance,  nor  arrangement  of  flowers 
on  the  spike  can  it  substantiate  its  claim  to  be  considered  a  first-class 
variety.  Eugene  Scribe,  pale  rose  flamed  carmine,  a  good  honest  sort,  with 
plenty  of  substance,  and  apparently  to  be  depended  on.  Etendard,  blush 
white  flamed  lilac,  a  giant  both  in  flower  and  spike,  without  a  single  good 
point  to  recommend  it.  La  Fiancee,  a  very  pretty  delicate  white  variety. 
Moliere,  cherry  red,  with  white  throat,  moderately  good.  Mozart,  pale  rose 
flamed  carmine,  white  centre,  a  striking  flowTer,  the  blooms  well  set  on  a 
handsome  spike.  Norma,  nearly  white,  one  of  the  best  of  the  year. 
Princesse  Alice,  lilac  shaded  rose,  white  throat ;  if  I  have  seen  it  in  its  true 
character,  this  is  a  much  over-rated  sort.  Piossini,  dark  red,  with  white 
stripe  and  throat,  noble  spike,  one  of  the  best.  Semiramis,  lovely  in  colour, 
but  irretrievably  bad  in  form ;  the  advent  of  this  and  some  of  the  others 
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was  heralded  by  a  somewhat  overpowering  flourish  of  trumpets,  expectation 
was  consequently  raised  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  anything  like  disappoint¬ 
ment  is  always  the  more  keenly  felt  under  such  circumstances.  Let 
brilliancy  of  colour  by  all  means  have  its  due  wTeight,  but  it  must  never  be 
allowed  to  supersede,  nor  even  take  precedence  of  form.  Stella,  very  bright 
and  effective,  but  too  much  like  a  star  in  shape.  Thunbery ,  a  large  and 
rather  imposing  flower,  somewhat  in  the  way  of  McMahon.  Ulysse,  a 
charming  variety,  combining  good  form  and  great  brilliance,  altogether 
new  in  colour — soft  rosy  lilac  with  large  white  throat;  without  a  doubt  the 
best  flower  of  the  season.  Uranic,  according  to  a  French  catalogue  now 
before  me,  the  dearest  sort  of  the  year,  and  certainly  one  of  the  worst ;  I 
have  seen  it  growing  in  different  places,  and  it  has  been  bad  always. 

There  yet  remain  other  eight  or  nine  sorts  newly  sent  out  by  M.  Soucliet, 
but  I  really  cannot  find  a  good  word  for  any  of  them.  I  hope  they  have 
done  better  in  other  hands.  Of  the  fourteen  described  above,  they  who 
grow  for  exhibition  may  require  all,  except  Stella,  Etendard,  and,  perhaps, 
Uranie .  The  best  three  are,  in  my  judgment,  Ulysse,  Norma,  and  Rossini , 
in  the  order  in  which  I  have  named  them.  Then  come  Mozart,  Eugene 
Scribe,  and  Princesse  Alice.  The  experience  of  another  year  may  cause  me 
to  alter  my  opinion,  as  the  experience  of  this  has  caused  me  to  do  with  one 
or  two  of  last  year’s  flowers.  Princesse  Marie  de  Cambridge,  which  in  1867 
bloomed  so  ill  with  me  as  to  be  almost  worthless,  has  this  year  been  all 
that  could  be  desired  ;  while  Adolphe  Brongniart,  then  quite  the  gem  of  the 
season,  has  been  hardly  second-rate  as  it  has  flowered  'with  me  and  others 
this  year.  With  respect  to  other  varieties  of  1867,  I  see  little  reason  to 
alter  my  opinion  given  at  p.  58.  If  anything,  I  would  award  higher  praise 
to  Thomas  Moore  and  Eel icien  David.  The  following  older  sorts  have  been 
very  fine  this  year  : — Belle  Gabrielle,  Charles  Dickens,  Clemence,  Dr.  Bindley, 
Due  de  Malakoff,  Eleanor  Norman  (Standisli),  Eurydice,  Fulton,  Galile,  Im- 
peratrice  Eugenie,  James  Veitcli,  John  Waterer,  Madame  Domage,  Madame 
Eugene  Verdier,  Madame  Eurtado,  Madame  Vilmorin,  Marechal  Vaillant,  Marie 
Dumortier,  Meyerbeer,  Newton,  Penelope,  Princesse  Clotilde,  Raphael,  Shakes¬ 
peare,  Stephenson,  and  Walter  Scott. 

Ash,  Sandwich.  ~  J.  S. 


SALVIA  ARGENTEA. 


fT^-PHIS  woolly-leaved  biennial  I  have  found  to  do  well  during  the  past 
M)  season,  and  where  white-foliaged  plants  are  in  demand  I  can  with 
confidence  recommend  it.  It  is  of  the  most  simple  cultivation.  The 


cgp  seeds  should  be  sown  in  March  in  a  gentle  heat,  and  as  soon  as  the 
plants  c&n  be  handled  they  should  be  potted-off  into  small  pots,  and 
grown  on  gradually  until  bedding- out  time.  It  is  necessary  to  take  care  to 
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harden  the  plants  off  well.  This  season  I  have  planted  it  in  a  small  bed  with 
Coleus  Verschaffelti,  and  the  effect  was  very  good ;  hut  I  purpose  another 
season  to  employ  it  principally  for  edging  and  line  work,  as  for  such  pur¬ 
poses  it  is  admirably  adapted. 

Wrotham  Park ,  Barnet.  John  Edlington. 


IMPROVED  FRUIT  SHELVES. 

QJTT^HATEVER  conduces  to  the  better  preservation  of  choice  dessert 
klPj  win^er  fruits — Pears,  Apples,  &c.,  or  leads  to  improvement  or  in¬ 
creased  convenience  in  the  arrangements  of  a  fruit  room,  is  worthy 
of  adoption ;  and  such  we  believe  to  be  the  Fruit  Shelves,  met 
with  by  Mr.  Robinson  during  his  French  rambles,  in  Baron  Roths¬ 
child’s  garden,  and  which  are  represented  in  the  subjoined  figure,  for  which 
and  the  annexed  particulars  we 'are  again  indebted  to  the  handy  little 
volume  of  Gleanings ,  already  noticed. 

The  Shelves  in  question,  which  are  of  oak,  supported  by  oak  uprights, 
instead  of  being  fixed,  as  usual,  round  the  sides  of  the  fruit  room — though 


they  might  be  so  placed — are  arranged  in  several  sets  along  the  room  ;  they 
are  just  wide  enough  to  hold  five  rows  of  Pears  on  each  side,  and  are 
placed  at  such  a  slope  that  the  fruit  can  be  readily  seen  without  being 
handled,  or  in  any  way  disturbed.  This  alone  is  a  great  advantage ;  but 
another  has  been  at  the  same  time  secured.  The  slightly  concave  space 
upon  which  each  line  of  fruit  rests,  is  made  of  two  laths  placed  a  small 
space  apart,  so  that  the  air  can  flow  up  between  the  fruit,  no  two  of  which 
are  allowed  to  touch  each  other.  Thus  it  is  found  that  they  keep  in  a 
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much  better  condition  than  occurs  in  many  of  our  fruit  rooms,  where  they 
are  to  he  seen  packed  so  closely  together,  that  the  good  are  liable  to  be 
tainted  by  the  had.  “  A  more  pleasing  sight,”  observes  the  author,  “  could 
not  he  presented  to  the  lover  of  a  garden — the  successive  shelves  of  splendid 
fruit  being  so  arranged  that  every  individual  Pear  could  he  examined  with¬ 
out  touching  one.”  We  agree  that  in  the  case  of  a  fruit  requiring  so  much 
nicety  of  judgment  and  attention  as  the  Pear  does,  every  individual  of 
which  must  he  eaten  at  the  right  time,  this  is  a  great  gain.  M. 


PHLOXES  IN  POTS. 

AM  very  glad  to  see  the  hint  thrown  out  in  your  Monthly  Chronicle 
(p.  215),  respecting  the  exhibiting  of  Phloxes  in  pots.  I  had  long  been 
puzzling  my  mind  with  various  plans  for  a  stand  for  exhibiting  cut 
c&>  specimens,  every  one  of  which  had  some  fatal  objection  or  difficulty, 
and  I  really  know  of  none  better  than  the  one  now  suggested. 

I  confess  I  felt  ashamed  of  my  Phloxes  as  shown  at  the  Botanic  Gardens 
last  month,  on  the  second  day ;  and  much  as  I  admire  these  flowers,  I  felt 
inclined  to  recommend  their  being  excluded  from  exhibitions,  unless  some 
better  plan  could  be  adopted  to  keep  them  alive,  for  when  cut  their  beauty  is 
gone  in  a  few  hours. 

I  therefore  take  pleasure  in  responding  to  the  hint,  and  would  recommend 
their  being  planted  in  6-incli  pots,  as  early  in  May  as  convenient,  in  some 
nicely  prepared  soil,  having  fully  one-third  of  leaf  mould  in  it.  The  smaller 
plants  may  be  selected,  those  not  having  more  than  two  or  three  stems. 
These,  when  potted  may  be  all  plunged  in  a  bed  and  grown  out  of  doors  as 
usual,  and  should  have  liquid  manure  once  a-week.  There  will  be  several 
advantages  in  the  system.  Thus  in  such  a  season  as  the  past,  they  could  be 
easily  removed  to  a  more  shady  situation.  Then  it  would  secure  the  more 
extended  culture  which  I  consider  they  merit,  on  account  of  their  long 
continuance  in  bloom.  Mine  have  been  in  flower  from  the  middle  of  June, 
and  still  give  a  fine  display,  while  many  spikes  have  not  yet  opened.  The 
collection  is  certainly  rather  extensive,  containing  over  an  hundred  varieties, 
all  good  ones.  Another  advantage  would  be  the  opportunity  afforded  at 
the  time  for  disposing  of  any  one  wished  to  part  with.  In  the  carrying-out 
of  the  plan  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  secured  neatly  to  light 
sticks  painted  green,  and  should  have  their  correct  names  legibly  written 
on  a  neat  label. 

Pentstemons,  I  have  never  seen  exhibited  in  this  locality  ;  indeed  but 
few  are  cultivated.  I  feel  convinced  that  the  improved  ones  deserve  to  be 
encouraged ;  but,  like  Phloxes  they  are  not  well  calculated  for  exhibition 
as  cut  specimens,  though  they  would  make  a  fine  display  if  grown  in  pots. 
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I  will  not,  however,  venture  an  opinion  on  their  treatment,  as  I  have  never 
grown  them  for  exhibition,  ancl  should  he  thankful  if  some  one  who  has 
had  experience  with  them,  would  give  a  few  hints  on  their  culture. 

Antirrhinums  might  also  he  made  to  form  an  interesting  feature  at  our 
summer  exhibitions,  if  cultivated  in  pots,  as  suggested  for  Phloxes,  care 
being  bestowed  to  select  the  finest  only,  those  having  rich  colours,  and 
large  flowers  closely  set  on  the  spike. 

I  trust  the  Committee  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  here,  may  he  induced  to 
offer  prizes  for  these  subjects  in  pots  at  the  exhibition  to  be  held  next 
summer  in  connection  with  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  so  that  Man¬ 
chester  may  have  the  honour  of  introducing  the  improved  system. 

Winton,  Manchester.  John  Walker. 


CONCERNING  SPECK  UPON  APPLES. 
^hOMOLOGISTS  in  general,  even  those  who  have  given  but  little  at¬ 
tention  to  the  keeping  of  Apples  and  Pears,  are 'too  well  conversant 
with  the  various  forms  of  “  speck,”  and  with  the  great  injury  which 
accrues  to  fine  specimens  of  fruit,  consequent  upon  its  appearance, 
however  minute  the  speck  may  originally  be.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  advert  to  the  subject  in  a  physiological  point  of  view,  nor  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  such  appearances  are  due  to  inherent  weakness,  or  general 
decrepitude  in  the  tree  itself,  or,  being  simply  superficial,  are  the  result  of 
the  attacks  of  fungi  which  ultimately  worm  their  way  to  the  very  core  of 
the  fruit.  I  am  none  the  less  convinced,  however,  that  the  disease — and 
it  is  nothing  else — may  be  greatly  mitigated,  and  in  certain  instances 
totally  overcome.  It  cannot  fail  to  have  been  observed,  that  unlike  those  in¬ 
stances  in  which  the  large  blotched  disfigurations,  known  as  spot,  have  been 
formed,  at  or  about  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  fruit,  and  have  grown 
and  spread  with  it  as  it  increases  in  size,  the  “  speck,”  to  which  I  especially 
refer,  seldom  makes  its  appearance  until  the  fruit  has  attained  its  full  pro¬ 
portions,  mostly  in  fact  after  the  lengthened  and  colder  nights  of  early  au¬ 
tumn  have  set  in,  and  condensation  has  become  so  great  as  to  envelope  it 
throughout  the  night  in  a  cold  vapour  bath.  It  is  to  this  influence,  in¬ 
tensified  manyfold  by  wet  dripping  weather,  that  I  attribute  the  origin  of 
“  speck  ” — originally  so  harmless  in  appearance,  but  ulteriorly  causing  the 
fruit  to  rot  long  before  the  close  of  its  customary  keeping  period. 

Dumelow’s  Seedling  (Wellington),  Cockle  Pippin,  and  some  other  sorts 
are  much  affected  by  this  disease,  and  it  is  to  such  varieties  therefore  that  I 
would  more  especially  refer,  though  the  point  remarked  upon  has  direct 
application  to  most  other  late-keeping  varieties.  My  advice  is,  that  all 
such  kinds  should  be  picked  and  housed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
after  they  become  sufficiently  ripe,  a  period  I  need  not  remark  which  varies 
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much  according  to  sorts  and  seasons.  When  housed  the  fruit  must  not  be 
laid  too  thickly,  but  should  undergo  the  first  sweating  with  full  exposure  to 
light  and  air ;  in  fact,  when  properly  performed  this  first  sweating  will  be 
the  final  one ;  while  to  sweat  the  fruit  dry  thus  quickly,  will  materially 
enhance  both  its  flavour  and  appearance,  and  admit  of  its  being  placed  more 
thickly,  if  need  be,  afterwards.  Fruit  gathered  at  the  “  nick  of  time,”  and 
thus  treated,  if  tested  by  the  side  of  other  fruit  allowed  to  remain  longer 
upon  the  trees  in  the  humid  weather  of  autumn,  will  be  found  to  be  speck¬ 
less  in  comparison. 

Such  sorts  as  Court  Pendu  Plat,  the  Gooseberry  Apple,  and  Stunner 
Pippin,  which  require  to  hang  to  the  last,  should  always  be  fully  exposed  to 
the  full  light  of  sun  and  air,  though  sheltered  from  superficial  rains,  for  a 
week  or  so  before  ultimate  storing  takes  place.  This  is  the  more  needful 
where  the  now  very  general  plan  of  keeping  fruit  rooms  dark  and  airless  is 
pursued.  To  allow  fruit  to  sweat  in  a  close  air-tight  room,  is  to  permit  its 
unwholesome  exudations  to  become  attached  to  its  whole  exterior  surface, 
and  these  are  not  readily  removed  by  the  process  of  wiping  with  dry  cloths 
often  resorted  to  ;  while  certainly  such  a  practice  is  altogether  at  variance 
with  that  provision  for  perfect  sweetness  and  cleanliness,  which  are  so  ne¬ 
cessary  to  the  keeping  of  all  substances  liable  to  decay,  fruit  more  especially. 

Digsivell.  William  Earley. 


THE  HOT  DRY  SEASON  OF  1868. 


@HE  weather  during  the  past  month  has  produced  a  marvellous  change 
on  the  face  of  Nature.  Previous  to  that,  the  extreme  heat  and 

f  drought  had  converted  the  parks  and  meadows  into  a  brown  and 
arid  waste  ;  now,  the  welcome  rains  have  revivified  them,  and  as  I 
anticipated,  have  had  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  the  late  fruits 
Apples  and  Pears  especially,  have  grown  out  far  beyond  what  they  promised 
at  one  time.  The  high  winds  on  the  22nd  of  August  blew  down  many  thou¬ 
sand  bushels  in  this  locality. 

The  effect  of  the  season  on  the  growth  of  fruit  trees  is  very  favourable 
indeed.  Trained  trees  are  looking  very  healthy,  and  the  wood  is  ripening 
off  well,  while  the  growth  of  the  trees  in  the  open  quarters  is  unusually 
short,  stocky,  and  fruitful-looking,  and  those  who  have  kept  the  young 
shoots  judiciously  thinned  out  will  find  an  unusual  supply  of  well-ripened 
wood.  I  say  judiciously  thinned,  because  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  we  very  often  overdo  this,  thinning  out  and  defoliating  too  much. 
I  acknowledge  the  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  practice  as  a  correc¬ 
tive  of  excessive  luxuriance,  by  its  indirect  action  on  the  roots,  but  at  the 
same  time  I  feel  sure  that  an  abundant  foliage  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
perfect  development  and  maturity  of  the  fruit.  Peaches  and  Apricots  may 
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with  great  propriety  have  the  growth  well  thinned,  and  the  fruit  exposed 
towards  the  time  of  stoning,  hut  from  that  time  until  the  time  of  ripening- 
off  the  great  object  should  he  to  encourage  an  abundance  of  healthy  foliage 
to  break  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun,  and  enable  the  fruit  to  ripen  gradually. 
Then,  with  perfect  maturity  we  may  expect  perfect  flavour. 

It  is  at  the  season  of  ripening  that  many  persons,  conceiving  that  the 
fruit  requires  direct  sunlight,  thin  out  the  shoots  and  remove  the  foliage 
so  as  to  thoroughly  expose  it.  This  in  a  cold  and  moist  season  might 
answer  well,  but  in  such  a  season  as  the  one  now  past  would  be  very  bad 
practice,  causing  the  fruit  to  ripen  prematurely  and  to  be  deficient  in  size 
and  flavour.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  sun’s  agency  in  the  perfect 
maturation  of  these  fruits  ;  but  when  we  consider  that  several  times  during 
the  past  season  a  Fahrenheit  thermometer  suspended  on  a  south  wall  in¬ 
dicated  147°,  we  can  at  once  conceive  how  grateful  foliage  must  be  to  the 
fruit,  and  understand  why  fruit  with  abundant  foliage  should  be  so  much 
larger,  and  more  equally  ripened  than  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  full  force 
of  so  great  a  heat.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  the  growth 
should  be  well  thinned  out,  and  the  permanent  shoots  nailed  in  at  once. 

The  effect  of  the  season  on  flowers  has  been  very  various.  Previous  to 
the  violent  thunderstorm  at  the  end  of  July  the  bedding  display  was  superb, 
but  since  then  hardly  anything  except  Pelargoniums  have  recovered  their 
beauty ;  Calceolarias  especially  have  died  off  by  hundreds  ;  blue  Lobelias 
are  nearly  dead,  and  Verbenas  very  shabby.  On  the  contrary,  foliage  plants 
have  flourished  beautifully,  and  have  proved  quite  a  redeeming  feature. 

One  word  as  to  the  temperature  during  the  season.  Commencing  with 
May,  the  highest  point  attained  here  was  85°,  in  June  it  reached  88°,  and 
the  maximum  93°  was  attained  on  the  22nd  of  July.  The  thermometer 
from  which  these  indications  were  taken  has  remained  suspended  in  the 
same  place  for  nearly  50  years,  and  the  situation  has  been  pronounced  by 
scientific  men  to  be  well  adapted  for  correct  indications.  During  those 
years  it  has  never  before  attained  to  93°,  the  highest  being  92°  on  the  15th 
of  July,  1825.  August  was  comparatively  cool ;  though  in  the  first  week, 
83°  was  registered ;  while  in  the  first  week  of  September  85°  was  attained. 

Bedleaf.  John  Cox. 


SUMMER  BEURRE  D’AREMBERG  PEAR. 

)UR  contemporary,  the  Journal  of  Horticulture ,  gives  the  subjoined  par¬ 
ticulars  of  this  variety,  which  it  recommends  as  a  useful  early 
Pear : — We  have  often  heard  from  the  lips  of  Mr.  Rivers  a  flattering 
account  of  this  new  seedling  Pear  of  his,  which  fruited  for  the  first  time 
two  or  three  years  ago.  Fortunately  this  season  the  fruit  has  reached 
us  in  perfect  condition,  and  from  those  now  before  us  we  furnish  a  figure 
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upwards  of  an  incli  long,  and  inserted  in  a  small  round  cavity.  Elesh 
tender,  melting,  juicy,  brisk,  and  witli  a  fine,  sprightly,  vinous,  and  per¬ 
fumed  flavour, 

Tlie  fruit  does  not  keep  long,  as  it  rots  at  tlie  core  shortly  after  being 
gathered ;  but  the  variety  is  a  desirable  sort  at  this  season  (beginning  of 
September),  and  if  gathered  before  it  is  perfectly  ripe  it  will,  no  doubt, 
keep  much  longer  after  being  gathered.  The  Summer  Beurre  d’Aremberg 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Bivers  from  the  old  Beurre  d’Aremberg,  and  the  tree 
forms  naturally  a  perfect  pyramid,  is  hardy,  and  a  great  bearer. 


and  description.  The  size,  as  will  be  seen,  is  not  large,  and  the  form  is 
somewhat  turbinate  or  short  obovate,  and  even  in  outline.  Skin  of  a 
lemon  colour,  slightly  veined  with  cinnamon-coloured  russet,  with  a  patch 
of  the  same  here  and  there,  particularly  round  the  stalk.  Eye  very  small, 
frequently  wanting,  and  set  very  deeply  in  a  deep  and  narrow  basin.  Stalk 


NOVELTIES,  &c.,  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

?WO  new  and  distinct  double-flowered  Pelargoniums  have  recently 
received  first-class  certificates.  One,  Victor,  shown  by  Mr.  George 
Smith,  Islington,  with  very  bright  orange  scarlet  flowers,  quite  in 
advance  of  anything  in  the  same  hue  of  colour  ;  the  other,  Sparkhill 
Beautg,  which  was  shown  at  the  Leicester  Meeting  of  the  Royal 
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Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  James  Tomkins,  a  nurseryman  of  that  district. 
The  latter  variety  is  in  the  way  of  Madame  Lemoine. 

At  this  Leicester  Show  Mr.  C.  J.  Perry,  of  Birmingham,  received  first- 
class  certificates  for  the  following  fine  new  Verbenas  : — Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole, 
a  most  beautiful  variety,  the  flowers  pure  white,  with  a  bright  crimson 
centre  ;  Mrs.  Perry,  light  blue  with  large  light  eye,  the  flowers  when  old  being 
quite  free  from  that  stained  appearance  that  disfigures  so  many  similar 
varieties  ;  and  Spot,  a  lively  bright  pink  flower,  with  carmine  centre.  These 
are  of  fine  quality,  and  will  fully  sustain  Mr.  Perry’s  reputation  as  a  Verbena 
raiser.  A  fine  Zonal  Pelargonium,  called  Delicatum,  shown  by  Mr.  W. 
Cunningham,  Burton-on-Trent,  received  a  first-class  certificate.  It  is  a 
fine  addition  to  the  salmon-coloured  kinds,  as  the  flowers  are  heavily  suf¬ 
fused  with  that  colour,  and  there  is  a  distinct  ring  of  carmine  round  a  white 
eye ;  the  flowers  large,  stout,  and  finely  formed.  The  same  award  was 
made  to  two  fine  Gold  and  Bronze  varieties  from  Messrs.  Dowmie  Laird 
and  Laing,  named  Harrison  Weir  and  Crown  Prince ;  both  have,  large  and 
stout  well-formed  leaves,  with  lively  bronze  zone  on  a  golden  ground. 

The  way  the  Petunias  in  pots  were  grown  that  were  exhibited  at  this 
meeting  really  took  people  by  surprise,  so  well  were  they  done.  Though 
they  were  tied  out  to  wire  shapes,  something  like  one  sees  Zonal  Pelargo¬ 
niums  and  Pompon  Chrysanthemums  sometimes  done,  yet  they  were 
superbly  grown  and  flowered,  and  formed  one  of  the  features  of  the  Exhi¬ 
bition.  One  of  these,  named  Beauty,  shown  in  the  winning  collection  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Thorpe,  received  a  first-class  certificate;  the  centre  of  the 
flower  was  of  a  purple  hue,  and  was  broadly  margined  with  pale  lilac, 
heavily  veined  with  dark  lines. 

Mr.  W.  Cliater,  Saffron  Walden,  had  the  following  new  Hollyhocks  : — 
Hxulteum,  dark  glossy  maroon,  flowers  full  and  of  fine  shape,  and  a  telling 
exhibition  kind  ;  and  Cams  Cliater,  pale  pink,  suffused  with  rich  carmine,  a 
fine  shade  of  colour,  the  flowers  also  large  and  full.  The  winning  stand  of 
cut  herbaceous  Phloxes  contained  Mr.  William  Paul’s  fine  new  kinds, 
Beautiful  and  Conqueror.  The  specimen  of  the  latter  was  wondrously  fine, 
the  flowers  white,  with  a  rosy  purple  ring  round  the  eye,  the  pips  large, 
stout,  and  of  the  finest  shape.  It  should  be  in  every  collection. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  on  August  4tli,  the  Rev.  Edward 
Hawke,  who  occupies  in  relation  to  the  Hollyhock  a  similar  position  to  that 
which  Mr.  Perry  does  to  the  Verbena,  received  first-class  certificates  for  the 
following  varieties  : — Ida,  a  buff  ground  flower,  suffused  with  fleshy  carmine  ; 
and  Willingham  Model,  pale  primrose,  the  flowers  medium-sized,  but  very  full, 
and  of  fine  shape.  Mr.  R.  Parker,  Tooting,  received  a  first-class  certificate 
for  Primula  sinensis  filicifolia  alba  flore-pleno,  a  good  double  white  variety  of 
the  Fern-leaved  section,  the  flowTers  having  a  dash  of  flesh-colour  in  them. 
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Messrs.  Downie  Laird  &  Laing’s  new  Pentstemon  Mrs.  Arthur  Sterry,  deep 
rosy  pink,  with  white  throat,  and  pale  segments  edged  with  pink,  is  un¬ 
questionably  a  good  variety,  but  was  shown  out  of  condition. 

A  pleasant  feature  of  the  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  on  the  18th 
of  August  consisted  of  the  collections  of  Gladioli.  They  were  remarkably  fine, 
the  season  considered,  and  withal  vTell  coloured.  Nearly  all  the  leading 
growers  now-a-days,  both  amateurs  and  professionals,  are  raisers  of  seed¬ 
lings,  and  as  there  were  prizes  offered  for  collections  of  Gladioli,  it  was 
only  natural  that  some  seedlings  should  be  produced  among  them.  Messrs. 
Kelway  &  Son,  of  Langpo.rt,  who  not  only  grow  but  exhibit  their  spikes  in 
an  exceedingly  creditable  manner,  received  first-class  certificates  for  the 
following  four  hue  kinds: — Julia,  pink,  suffused  towards  the  edges  with 
carmine  in  the  form  of  a  feather,  and  flaked  in  the  same  way  with  rosy 
crimson,  the  throat  pencilled  with  rosy  purple  ;  Formosa,  something  in  the 
way  of  Julia,  but  of  a  paler  ground  colour,  the  edges  of  the  segments 
feathered  with  violet  carmine,  the  throat  pencilled  with  purple ;  and 
Lord  Napier,  vivid  orange  scarlet,  marked  with  white  on  the  lower  segments, 
a  showy  and  beautiful  variety.  These  three  were  seedlings,  raised  by  the 
exhibitors.  The  same  award  was  made  to  Ulysse,  a  fine  continental  variety, 
also  sliowTn  by  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Son,  a  pale  violet  pink  flower,  feathered 
and  edged  with  bright  rosy  carmine,  a  striking  and  beautiful  variety. 

There  was  an  interesting  Hollyhock  competition  between  Messrs.  Downie 
Laird  &  Laing,  and  W.  Cliater,  with  twelve  spikes,  but  the  former,  helped 
by  climate,  gained  the  day.  They  sliowTed  one  fine  seedling,  named  Sovereign, 
to  which  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded.  It  is  of  a  bright  claret  crim¬ 
son,  full  and  finely  shaped,  forming  a  good  spike  as  well  as  a  fine  addition 
to  the  flowers  of  this  colour.  Mr.  Cliater  also  had  the  following  fine  seed¬ 
lings  : — Lord  Napier,  rich  bright  crimson,  extra  fine;  Fascination,  lilac, 
dashed  with  pink,  a  pleasing  and  taking  flower ;  and  Scarlet  Gem,  bright 
crimson  scarlet,  a  flower  of  fine  quality,  and  very  showy. 

A  fine  addition  to  the  class  of  Nosegay  Pelargoniums  has  been  made  in 
Mr.  G.  Smith’s  Masterpiece,  a  somewhat  novel-coloured  flowTer,  inasmuch  as 
the  pips  were  salmon  crimson  round  the  centre,  the  edges  of  the  young 
blooms  orange  crimson,  the  trusses  large  and  globular,  the  habit  extra  fine, 
and  the  foliage  faintly  zonate. 

At  the  Meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee  on  the  1st  of  September,  there 
was  quite  a  display  of  new  Dahlias  and  Verbenas.  The  hot  weather  had,  no 
doubt,  affected  the  quality  of  some  of  the  former,  nevertheless,  some  very 
good  blooms  were  present.  First-class  certificates  were  awarded  thus  : — To 
Mr.  Eckford,  of  Colesliill,  for  Memorial,  a  pale  rose-coloured  flower  with 
finely-shaped  petals,  good  outline,  and  high  centre  ;  to  Unique,  from  Mr.  C. 
Turner,  a  tipped  rosy  purple  flower,  somewhat  small  in  size,  but  of  good 
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shape  and  substance;  to  James  Hunter,  from  Mr.  J.  Keynes,  yellow 
ground,  laced  with  orange  lake,  a  fine  flower,  having  the  appearance  of 
being  very  constant ;  to  Indian  Chief  (G.  Bawlings),  shown  both  by  Messrs. 
Keynes  and  Bawlings,  a  good  full  circular  flower,  of  a  shaded  claret  maroon 
colour,  and  a  fine  addition  to  the  dark  varieties  ;  and  to  Mrs.  Brunton ,  from 
Mr.  G-.  Bawlings,  pure  white  ground,  with  a  heavy  lacing  of  deep  purple,  a 
medium-sized  flower,  of  fine  form  and  substance. 

Second-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following  flowers  : — Polly 
Perkins,  from  Mr.  C.  Turner,  buff,  faintly  tipped  with  pale  violet  and  white, 
and  bright  violet  centre,  a  flower  in  the  style  of  Pauline,  but  of  a  distinct 
shade  of  colour,  small  in  size,  but  good  outline,  and  full  of  promise  ;  to 
Lady  JDunmore,  also  from  Mr.  Turner,  a  flower  that,  where  the  self  colour 
most  predominates,  greatly  resembles  Fanny  Hurt,  as  it  has  a  bright  red¬ 
dish  crimson  ground,  tipped  with  white ;  actually  it  is  an  orange-buff 
ground  flower,  tipped  with  white,  no  doubt  sportive  in  character,  and  having 
good  centre  and  outline  ;  to  Julia  Wyatt,  from  Mr.  Keynes,  creamy  white, 
the  centre  suffused  with  yellow,  a  promising  flower,  that  will,  perhaps,  be 
seen  better;  and  to  Annie  Neville,  also  from  Mr.  Keynes,  a  pure  white 
flower,  somewhat  flat,  but  having  a  high  close  centre. 

Messrs.  C.  J.  Perry,  of  Birmingham,  and  Eckford,  of  Colesliill,  were 
in  force  with  new  Verbenas,  and  first-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the 
following  : — Florence  Fiddian  (Perry),  lilac,  with  crimson  centre,  finely 
formed  pip,  and  large  truss  ;  to  Emma  Perry  (Perry),  blush  white,  with  deep 
rose  centre,  pip  large  and  finely  formed;  to  Argus  (Perry),  deep  rose  pink, 
with  lemon  eye,  with  a  ring  of  rosy  crimson  encircling  it,  pip  of  fine  form, 
and  large  truss;  to  Ace  of  Trumps  (Eckford),  salmon  rose,  with  crimson 
ring  round  a  primrose  eye,  pip  extra  fine ;  to  Mrs.  Eckford  (Eckford),  white, 
with  rose  centre,  a  very  pleasing  flower,  pip  and  truss  both  extra  fine  ;  to 
Lady  Folkestone  (Eckford),  rose,  suffused  with  violet,  pip  of  fine  quality  ;  to 
Master  Jacob  (Eckford),  crimson  maroon,  with  pure  white  eye,  a  showy  and 
striking  flower  ;  and  to  Conspicuous  (Eckford),  crimson,  with  white  eye,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  dark  ring,  fine  colour,  pip,  and  truss.  B.  D. 


TAGETES  SIGNATA  PUMILA. 

fr>HAT  a  grand  substitute  this  gorgeous  annual  proves  to  be  for  the 
Calceolaria,  especially  in  such  a  season  as  the  one  we  have  just 
passed  through.  Drought  appears  to  benefit  it.  Here  it  has  been 
a  complete  sheet  of  bloom  for  weeks,  and  will  continue  in  this 
condition  until  frost  puts  an  end  to  its  beauty.  I  consider  it  one 
of  the  most  useful  annuals  of  the  day.  Several  other  kinds  of  annuals, 
which  in  ordinary  seasons  are  acquisitions,  have  this  season,  at  this  place, 
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succumbed  to  the  drought,  while  the  Tagetes  has  remained  most  glorious. 
I  only  hope  some  of  our  enterprising  florists  will  soon  introduce  a  double 
kind,  which  would,  indeed,  be  a  grand  acquisition. 

Wroth  am  Park.  John  Edlington. 


MONTHLY  CHRONICLE. 


'jflWOST  cultivators  are  now  aware  that  the  silvery-leaved  plant  with 
UJmll  yellow  flowers,  so  long  grown  under  the  name  of  Centaurea  can- 
didissima,  is  properly  Centaurea  ragusina :  but  it  is  not  so  generally 
lmowm  that  the  true  C.  candidissima  is  itself  the  subject  of  a  mis¬ 
nomer,  being  widely  sold  under  the  name  of  C.  argentea  plumosa.  At 


least  I  can  affirm  that  the  plant  sent  me  by  a  London  firm  a  year  or  two  since,  so  labelled, 
was  the  true  C.  candidissima,  with  deeply  hipinnatifid  foliage,  and  pale  purple  flower  heads. 
The  G.  argentea  has,  I  believe,  yellow  flowers  like  those  of  C.  ragusina,  but  the  involucral 
scales  are  spineless,  and  the  foliage  is  described  as  pinnate. — W.  T. 


-  JI^ow  fine  certain  Pears  are  here  (North  Middlesex),  writes  J.  E. 

In  some  instances  the  trees  have  suffered  from  the  excessive  drought,  and 
where  such  is  the  case  the  fruit  is  naturally  small,  at  least  below  the  aver¬ 
age  size.  Beurre  Ranee  is  remarkably  good,  without  any  signs  of  cracking.  Ducbesse  d’Angou- 
lcme  is  very  large ;  as  also  are  Marie  Louise,  Beurre  Diel,  Napoleon,  Glou  Mor^eau,  and 
several  other  kinds.  Our  crops  are  very  heavy,  in  fact,  I  never  saw  finer.  The  Pear  evidently 
is  at  home  in  a  dry  season.  Apples,  although  abundant,  are  below  average  as  regards  size. 


-  3The  Alexandra  or  Alexandra  Noblesse  Peach  proves  this  season 

to  be  excellent ;  indeed  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  in  respect  of  the  fruit, 
one  of  the  finest  Peaches  in  cultivation ;  and  as  regards  the  tree,  one  of  the 
hardiest.  Unlike  the  Noblesse,  to  which  the  fruit  bears  a  close  similarity, 
the  tree  is  not  subject  to  mildew,  and  the  leaves  are  furnished  with  round 
glands,  whereas  in  the  Noblesse  they  are  glandless. 


-  £i  double-flowered  Heath,  in  the  shape  of  a  sport  from  Erica 

hyemalis  has  appeared  upon  a  plant  growing  in  Haynes’  Nursery,  at  Penge. 

The  doubling  consists  in  the  repeating  of  the  corolla  over  and  over  again, 

to  the  exclusion  of  the  stamens  and  pistil.  In  the  centre  is  a  small  shoot  bearing  scale¬ 
like  leaves.  The  clear  white  of  the  inner  petals  contrasts  nicely  with  the  pink  tinge  of  the 
outer  whorl ;  and,  altogether  it  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  horticulturists. 

-  Ehe  Messrs.  Lane’s  large  Vinery,  some  120  feet  long,  24  feet  wide, 

and  8  or  9  feet  high  at  the  ridge,  has  this  season  been  well  worth  inspection, 
The  house  is  span-roofed,  and  was  clothed  from  base  to  apex  with  a  remark¬ 
able  crop  of  Grapes  the  aggregate  crop  being  estimated  at  a  ton  weight.  These  Vines  when 
pruned  in  winter,  are  cut  quite  close,  and  the  rod  is  trained  up  one  slope  and  down  the  other, 
notwithstanding  which  difference  of  position  the  crop  has  been  disposed  with  the  most  perfect 
regularity  over  the  whole  area  of  the  roof. 

-  3The  experience  of  previous  years  points  to  the  undesirableness  of 

digging  the  Potato  crop  in  early  autumn,  merely  on  account  of  the  sprouting 

of  the  tubers.  In  the  season  of  1818,  with  which  the  present  has  been  compared  for  its  heat 
and  drought,  the  growth  of  the  Potato  was  arrested,  as  it  has  been  this  year,  and  the  same 
sprouting  habit  was  observed.  On  that  occasion  the  undisturbed  Potatos  yielded  in  autumn 
an  enormous  crop  of  excellent  quality. 
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- -  ££he  Chinese  Yang-mae,  Myrica  Nagi,  which  was  introduced  by 

Mr.  Fortune  some  years  since  as  an  edible  fruit,  hut  of  which  little  has 

since  been  heard,  has  lately  yielded  one  or  two  fruits  in  an  airy  greenhouse 

at  Heath  House,  Cheddleton,  the  residence  of  the  Itev.  A.  F.  Boucher.  This  year  the  same 
specimen  has  fruited  again ;  and  ripe  fruit  has  also  been  gathered  by  Mr.  Bateman  in  the 
gardens  at  Knypersley  Hall.  The  fruit  is  roundish,  of  a  fine  red  colour,  and  warted  over 
the  surface,  much  like  an  Arbutus  berry. 

- 3Those  who  are  intending  to  cultivate  Tulips,  Hyacinths,  &c.,  out 

of  doors,  should  lose  no  time  in  the  preparation  of  their  beds,  and  in  the 
selection  of  their  bulbs.  Crocuses  should  also  be  planted  at  once  vdiere 
they  are  intended  to  make  a  display. — J.  W. 

-  <cl  remarkably  fine  Peach  named  Exquisite,  yields  specimens  which 

measure  about  9  inches  in  circumference,  and  are  of  a  rich  and  delicious 
flavour.  Its  large  size,  fine  apricot  colour,  and  high  flavour  render  it  an 
acquisition  which  ought  to  be  in  every  garden.  It  came  to  England  from 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Breliaut. 

-  B  few  hints  on  the  best  method  of  Growing  and  Exhibiting  the 

French  Marigold  would,  wTe  learn,  be  acceptable  to  several  readers  interested 
in  their  improvement.  One  friend  suggests  cuttings  being  struck  of  the 
best  kinds,  and  kept  through  the  winter  season  in  a  greenhouse,  which 
would  be  worth  doing  in  the  case  of  plants  yielding  particularly  fine  or  wTell- 
marked  flowers. 

-  Ft  is  stated  by  Messrs.  Backhouse  &  Son  that  the  plant  distributed 

four  or  five  years  ago  all  over  the  country,  and  now  almost  universally 

grown  as  Lithospermum  fruticosum,  is  not  that  species,  but  Lithospermum 

prostratum.  The  true  L.  fruticosum  is  a  twiggy  hush,  apparently  much  less  showy  (at  least 
in  its  wild  state),  and  has  yet  to  be  introduced.  Other  fine  species  of  this  genus  remain 
to  enrich  our  gardens,  such  as  L.  hirtum,  and  L.  canescens,  both  orange-yellow ;  and 
L.  olemfolium,  and  L.  Gastoni,  blue  or  violet. 

-  JFt adame  Eliza  Yilmorin,  widow  of  the  late  M,  Louis  Yilmorin, 

mother  of  M.  Henri  Yilmorin,  and  latterly  the  head  of  the  extensive  and 

widely-known  house  of  Vilmorin-Andrieux  et  Cie.,  of  Paris,  perhaps  the 

most  extensive  in  Europe,  died  at  Yerrieres,  on  the  3rd  of  August  last.  Madame  Yilmorin 
identified  herself  with  the  scientific  pursuits  of  her  late  husband ;  and  had  latterly  made 
the  Strawberry  her  more  particular  subject  of  study,  numerous  articles  from  her  pen  being- 
supplied  to  illustrate  the  plates  of  M.  Decaisne’s  splendid  work  Le  Jardin  Fruitier  du 
Museum. 

—  JIUt.  David  Bowman,  a  young  and  enterprising  botanical  collector, 
in  the  service  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  died  at  Bogota,  New 
Grenada,  on  the  25tli  of  June  last,  of  dysentery.  His  name  adds  another 

to  the  long  roll  of  botanists  who  have  laid  down  their  lives  in  acquiring  for  our  gardens  the 
vegetable  treasures  of  other  climes.  Mr.  Bowman  was  born  in  1838,  at  Arniston,  near  Edin¬ 
burgh,  where  his  father  was  gardener  ;  and  after  serving  his  apprenticeship  at  Amiston,  was 
engaged  at  Dalhousie  Castle,  Archerfield,  Dunmore  Park,  and  Chiswick,  at  which  latter  he 
was  employed  as  plant  foreman  to  within  a  short  time  of  his  leaving  England  three  years 
since.  Cyanophyllum  Bowmanni,  one  of  his  introductions,  will  commemorate  his  labours. 
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GLADIOLUS  LADY  ALICE  HILL. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

iMONGST  the  most  marked  of  the  recent  improvements  which  have 
been  made  in  the  Gladiolus,  has  been  the  introduction  of  numerous 
finely-striped  varieties,  a  group  of  which  the  annexed  figure  serves 
as  a  good  illustration.  The  variety  there  represented  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Standish,  of  Ascot,  and  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by 
the  Floral  Committee  in  October,  1867.  It  forms  a  fine  hold  spike,  and 
the  individual  blossoms  are  not  only  stout,  well-formed,  and  symmetrical, 
hut  well-placed  on  the  spike.  The  colour  is  a  pale  rosy  tint,  boldly  flaked 
with  purplish  rose,  the  throat  being  flamed  with  deep  rosy  violet.  Mr. 
Standish  has  been  a  most  successful  raiser  of  Gladioli,  and  the  present 
variety,  of  an  entirely  novel  character,  will  add  to  his  well-earned  reputation. 

M. 


COOL  ORCHIDS. 


fHE  past  growing  season  has  been  peculiarly  inimical  to  Alpine  Orchids. 
The  heat,  so  oppressive  in  July  and  August,  aggravated  by  the  most 

fvJJ  intense  and  penetrating  influence  of  Sol  himself,  had  a  great  tendency 
p  to  pump  up  the  sap  from  the  pseudobulbs  and  leaves  of  certain  Orchids 
such  as  Odontoglots,  and  disperse  it  in  the  artificial  atmosphere. 
Cool  temperature  and  shade  were  agreeable,  and  only  where  it  has  been 
possible  to  obtain  anything  at  all  approaching  these  conditions,  can  success 
have  been  attainable.  North  houses,  or  shady  nooks  out  of  doors,  were  the 
best  situations  for  conserving  health  and  promoting  growth.  Could  we 
count  upon  similar  seasons  in  years  to  come,  it  certainly  would  be  wise  to 
adopt  the  Messrs.  Backhouses’  plan,  and  string  up  some,  such  as  block 
plants,  on  clothes’  ropes  in  a  shady  place,  and  place  others  requiring  ter¬ 
restrial  treatment  in  such  come-at-able  places  as  are  chosen  for  Camellias 
and  Azaleas,  after  the  buds  have  been  formed — certainly  they  would  luxu¬ 
riate  in  such  an  atmosphere  better  than  if  roasted  up  under  glass,  with  a 
thermometer  ranging  from  80°  to  90°.  Such  a  practice  as  the  above  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  would  be  wise.  Wliat  a  glorious  wrinkle  to  know 
that  certain  of  the  coolest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  Orchids  will  thrive  in 
summer  better  out  than  in-doors,  provided  we  have  a  return  of  such  a 
season  as  ’68. 

But  a  word  of  warning  is  necessary,  and  it  may  be  proclaimed  through 
the  Florist,  whose  pages  are  generally  well  thumbed.  It  is  this  that, 
supposing  the  plants  are  grown  out  of  doors  in  summer,  they  are  not  to 
have  corresponding  treatment  in  winter.  Certainly  not.  The  natural 
temperature  of  these  Alpine  regions,  where  the  Orchids  are  found,  does  not 
3rd  Series. — i.  m 
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materially  vary  over  the  season,  and  in  just  imitation  of  native  habitats, 
I  have  to  recommend  that,  as  a  rule,  the  minimum  temperature  of  their 
winter  home  should  not  be  much  less  than  40°.  It  may  be  occasionally  so, 
without  fear  of  consequences ;  but  if  generally  so,  evil  may  and  will  follow. 
Let  no  one  in  his  anxiety  to  adopt  cool  treatment  throughout,  be  induced 
to  carry  his  hobby  too  far.  More  plants  of  the  kind  upon  which  I  am 
writing,  suffer  through  a  too  warm  summer  treatment  than  from  a  too  warm 
winter  treatment.  A  good  medium  heat  must  at  all  times  be  insisted  upon 
and  catered  for,  and  the  plants  will  show  their  appreciation  of  it  by  stout 
growths,  vigorous  flower  stems,  and  well-developed  flowers.  Much  may  be 
done  by  a  practised  grower  in  keeping  plants  cool,  if  with  it  a  judicious 
system  of  dryness  be  maintained ;  but,  as  a  rule,  the  plants  in  winter  will 
be  better  a  little  too  warm  than  a  little  too  cold,  with,  mayhap,  an  injudi¬ 
cious  supply  of  moisture. 

Meadow  Bank.  J.  Anderson. 


THE  HOT  DRY  SEASON  OF  1868. 


’HE  warm  and  dry  summer  of  1868  will  be  long  remembered  for  the 
intense  heat  and  drought  which  prevailed  in  the  months  of  May, 
June,  and  July,  and  its  effects  on  vegetable  and  fruit  crops.  The 
soil  in  the  kitchen  garden  here  (North  Notts),  is  very  stiff  and 
adhesive,  but  well  drained,  and  the  subsoil  is  the  strongest  of  red 
clays.  The  following  is  the  fall  of  rain  registered  by  the  rain-gauge  up  to 
the  end  of  July — nearly  one-half  less  than  the  average  fall  for  these  months 
— namely, 
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The  small  hardy  bush  fruits,  such  as  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Rasp¬ 
berries,  suffered  a  little  from  frosts  on  the  9th  and  12th  of  April ;  but  on 
the  whole  they  produced  good  average  crops.  Strawberries  are  quite  at 
home  on  the  strong  soil  here,  the  British  Queen  never  failing  in  producing 
good  crops.  The  only  variety  which  did  not  stand  the  dry  warm  weather, 
even  with  watering,  was  the  Black  Prince.  Commencing  with  the  Old 
Scarlet,  or  Grove  End  (and  Rivers’  Eliza,  one  of  the  best  of  all  Straw¬ 
berries  for  general  gathering  and  preserving),  I  found  the  following  suc¬ 
cession  of  sorts  stand  the  hot  weather  well : — Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  President, 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  Wonderful,  Dr.  Hogg,  Lucas,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Radclyffe. 
These  I  consider  the  best  of  all  the  kinds  I  have  grown  this  year.  Dr.  Hogg 
with  me  grew  to  an  immense  size,  and,  like  the  British  Queen,  seems  to 
thrive  in  strong  soils ;  it  is  sweeter  than  the  British  Queen  in  flavour, 
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and  altogether  is  a  worthy  rival  to  that  noble  variety.  The  following  later 
varieties  likewise  fruited  well : — Rifleman,  Ingram’s  Late  Pine,  Cockscomb, 
Bicton  White  Pine,  and  Elton. 

Apples  and  Pears,  trained  as  bushes,  pyramids,  or  “  en  quenouille,” 
have  made  stronger  and  healthier  shoots  and  flower  buds  than  I  ever 
remember  before,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  Italian  climate  they  had  in  June 
and  July.  Some  early  Pears  on  Quince  stocks,  grown  as  pyramids,  were 
delicious  this  year,  the  kinds  being  Doyenne  d’Ete  and  Citron  des  Carmes. 
They  were  as  juicy  and  high-flavoured  as  Jargonelles,  with  a  slight  smack 
of  astringency.  Doyenne  d’Ete  ripened  two  weeks  earlier  on  walls,  was 
worthless  in  flavour  compared  to  those  ripened  on  pyramids.  The  finest 
and  best-flavoured  Pears  grown  here  this  year  have  been  gathered  from  a 
trellised  arcade,  the  sorts  being  Louise  Bonne,  Flemish  Beauty,  Marie 
Louise,  Chaumontel,  Beurre  Superfin,  Doyenne  Blanc,  Ambrosia,  and 
Fondante  d’Automne.  Some  of  these  kinds,  such  as  Beurre  Superfin  and 
Marie  Louise,  ripened  on  south  walls,  are  worthless  this  year  as  regards 
flavour  and  keeping.  The  hot  sun,  day  after  day,  seems  to  have  heated  the 
walls  so  much,  that  the  fruits  were  forced  on  prematurely,  and  never 
attained  their  proper  flavour  or  solidity.  Some  table  varieties  of  early 
Apples,  growing  on  a  west  wall  here,  show  the  fruit  quite  marked  and 
shrunk  up  on  the  sunny  side.  On  our  strong  soil  and  clayey  subsoil  the 
Apples,  as  pyramids  and  hushes,  have  produced  larger  and  finer  fruit  this 
year  than  I  have  seen  before  ;  the  following  kinds  particularly  produced 
large  fruit : — Warner’s  King,  Gloria  Mundi,  Mere  de  Menage,  Lord  Suffield, 
Alfriston,  and  New  Hawtliornden.  The  very  largest  specimens  of  Apples 
have,  -however,  been  grown  on  cordons,  only  planted  in  March  last,  the 
kinds  being  Reinette  du  Canada,  and  Belle  Dubois. 

Welbeck.  William  Tillery. 


GRAPE  CULTURE. 

SCRAPES  are  certainly  most  luscious  fruits,  sweet,  refreshing,  and 
pleasant  to  the  palate,  beautiful  to  the  eye,  and  to  crown  the  whole, 

f  easily  produced.  “  A  bold  assertion  that,”  some  pragmatical  readers 
may  say;  “  show  us  your  proofs,  and  if  we  are  convinced,  we  will 
admit  what  you  assert,”  “  C'est  le  premier  pas  qui  coute ”  says  a 
French  proverb,  and  now  I  have  made  the  first  step  I  will  proceed. 

To  grow  fine  Grapes  it  is  essentially  necessary  that  the  elements  most 
conducive  to  the  vigorous  development  of  the  plant  should  surround  it.  These 
are — well-drained  soil,  free  ventilation,  judicious  and  careful  thinning  of 
both. wood,  bunches,  and  berries,  coupled  with  persevering  attention  that  the 
crop,  when  produced,  does  not  suffer  from  want  or  excess  of  moisture  and 
heat  during  its  progress  to  maturity.  “  These  are  all  very  fine  as  preliminary 
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arguments,”  says  a  friend,  who  lias  accidentally  grown  ‘  a  big  bunch,’  but 
does  not  exactly  know  how  the  accident  happened,  and  so  falls  back  upon 
his  exalted  self  for  praise  and  congratulation,  “  but  I  wish  to  have  more 
particulars,  as  general  ideas  do  not  convey  the  necessary  instructions  how 
to  proceed.  I  should  wish  to  be  informed  what  good  well-drained  soil 
means,  and  how  the  remaining  contingencies  to  success  are  to  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  progressive  crop.” 

A  good  border  is  an  essential  attribute  to  the  growth  of  fine  fruit.  It 
should  be  so  arranged  that  water  cannot  by  any  accident  remain  and 
become  stagnant  about  the  roots,  causing  the  putrefaction  of  those  parts, 
shanking  in  the  bunches,  and  the  consequent  want  of  colouring  or  flavour 
in  the  berries.  To  effect  this,  it  is  necessary  that  a  drain  should  be  cut 
8  or  10  feet  from  the  front  of  the  vinery,  5  feet  deep,  and  that  the  bottom 
of  the  border  should  be  so  formed  and  concreted  as  to  convey  the  superfluous 
moisture  to  that  drain,  which  should  carry  it  to  a  cesspool  or  larger  drain. 
The  border  should  be  composed  of  one-tliird  fresh  horse  manure,  and  the 
remainder  good  fresh  loam  from  a  pasture,  the  first  layer  being  placed  with 
the  turf  downwards  on  the  concrete.  The  remaining  portions  of  the  compost 
should  be  well  trenched  and  mixed  together,  raising  the  border  to  14  foot 
above  the  intended  level,  so  as  to  allow  for  settling. 

Planting  a  new  Vine  border  presents  no  difficulties  to  a  practised  hand. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  procure  the  number  of  plants  of  the  sorts  required, 
and  to  take  out  trenches  in  the  border  6  or  8  inches  deep,  and  after  intro¬ 
ducing  the  rods  through  the  apertures,  to  lay  out  the  roots  in  the  trenches 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  may  take  advantage  of  the  soil  prepared  for 
them.  It  is  the  best  plan  to  have  those  apertures  as  near  the  ground  as 
possible,  if  the  Vines  are  introduced  from  the  front ;  but  if  the  vinery  is  so 
constructed  that  the  ground  level  at  the  back  is  on  the  same  level  as  the 
top  of  the  back  wall,  provision  must  be  made  for  introducing  them  through 
or  near  the  apertures  intended  for  ventilation,  and  the  rods  may  be  trained 
down  the  rafters  instead  of  in  the  usual  way.  The  system  of  training  Vine 
rods  down  the  rafters  instead  of  up,  proves  very  successful  when  but  one 
or  two  rods  are  required  from  each  Vine.  Some  of  the  most  productive 
vineries  within  a  short  distance  of  where  I  write  are  trained  in  this  way  ; 
.and  as  no  parts  of  the  plants  are  exposed  either  to  the  external  atmosphere, 
or  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  liot-water  pipes  within,  they  succeed 
admirably,  and  produce  much  shorter-jointed  wood  than  when  allowed  to 
follow  a  more  natural  course. 

Vineries  should  be  so  constructed  that  the  whole  of  the  front  row  of 
lights  as  well  as  those  at  the  back  should  open.  Suspending  those  lights 
on  hinges,  and  providing  leverage  to  open  them,  is  a  good  plan,  as  it 
facilitates  the  operation.  Additional  means  of  ventilation  should  also  be 
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secured  by  small  trap  doors,  both  in  front  and  at  the  back  ;  the  front  ones 
below  the  level  of  the  sill,  and  opening  on  the  level  of  the  piping,  and  the 
back  ones  just  below  the  level  of  the  wall  plates  which  support  the  rafters 
of  the  roof,  so  as  to  be  able  to  create  a  very  free  circulation  of  air  in  hot 
weather,  and  also  to  prevent  the  influx  and  increase  of  red  spider,  thrips,  and 
the  other  insect  pests  which  injure  the  foliage  and  sap  the  moisture  in¬ 
tended  for  the  supply  of  the  crop  in  its  progress  towards  development. 
Syringing  should  be  copiously  carried  on  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
Vine’s  growth,  judiciously  withheld  during  the  period  of  blooming, 
recommenced  immediately  after  the  fruit  is  set,  and  continued  until  the 
fruit  commences  colouring,  when  a  more  abundant  supply  of  air  is  necessary. 

Jersey.  C.  B.  S. 


TULIPS. 

’HOSE  who  hold  ground  in  a  favourable  situation  should  now  be  filling 
in  the  mould,  and  making  the  beds  ready  for  their  Tulip  bulbs, 
which,  if  not  already  arranged  in  their  boxes,  should  be  seen  to  at 
once.  The  sooner  they  are  got  into  the  ground  the  better,  as  the 
bulbs  will  now  begin  to  push,  and  if  planted  out  will  go  on  freely 
and  gain  strength,  while  if  they  are  kept  out  for  any  length  of  time  they 
will  get  weaker — for  whether  they  are  in  the  ground  or  out  they  will  grow.' 
If  in  the  ground,  the  bud  will  have  the  fibrous  roots  to  help  it  on,  but  so 
long  as  the  bulbs  are  kept  out  of  the  ground,  the  bud  has  to  feed  upon  the 
bulb  itself,  the  first  roots  get  stunted  and  weakened,  and  if  neglected  too 
long  never  lay  firm  enough  hold  of  the  ground  to  support  the  stem,  and 
throw  up  the  bloom.  Under  such  circumstances  blight  and  disappointment 
will  be  the  consequence,  besides  that  there  will  only  be  weak  sickly  bulbs 
hereafter  to  take  up. 

There  is  another  matter  of  importance  for  those  who  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  will  to  look  after  it,  and  in  which  the  small  grower  who  may  only 
have  one  or  two  beds,  has  an  advantage  over  a  large  grower,  more  particu¬ 
larly  so  if  his  garden  be  near  to  his  dwelling.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted 
the  last  week  in  October,  or  the  first  week  in  November — not  later,  and  after 
the  bulbs  are  in,  a  portion  of  horse  litter  should  be  got — if  fresh  from  the 
stable  it  will  be  none  the  worse — and  put  through  a  three-quarter-inch  sieve, 
and  if  the  grower’s  hands  be  not  too  delicate,  he  should  strew  the  same  all 
over  the  bed,  about  an  inch  thick.  When  rain  comes  let  the  bed  have  the 
benefit  of  it,  till  it  has  just  fastened  the  dung  sufficiently  to  keep  the  wind 
from  blowing  it  off ;  this  being  done  I  would  recommend  that  all  further 
rains  be  kept  off  till  February,  and  both  before  and  after  that  time,  my 
advice  is  to  protect  from  frost  up  to  blooming  period.  We  do  not  expect 
much  frost  after  that. 
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I  may  here  remark  that  some  persons  say  frosts  do  not  injure  Tulips, 
but  these  must  he  altogether  i'gnorant  of  what  frost  will  do  either  to  Tulips, 
or  to  other  bulbous  roots,  or  otherwise  they  can  have  never  given  them¬ 
selves  the  trouble  to  try  the  difference.  I  could  say  much  on  this  subject, 
hut  for  the  present  will  only  recommend  those  who  have  the  opportunity,  and 
have  not  previously  tried  what  protecting  from  frost  will  do,  just  to  try  cover¬ 
ing  fairly  for  one  season,  and  I  am  sure  that  one  trial  will  he  sufficient 
to  convince  the  most  obstinate.  We  often  hear  of  irregularly  marked  patchy 
flowers,  and  we  often  enough  see  them  on  the  exhibition  table  at  shows — 
flowers  which  are  neither  feathered  nor  flamed  properly  ;  many  of  those 
which  ought  to  he  regularly  feathered  all  round  the  petals,  are  too  often  seen 
with  no  feather  at  all  on  some  part  of  the  edge,  hut,  perhaps  half-way  down 
the  inside  of  some  of  the  petals  a  blotch  of  colour  is  visible.  Now  what  is 
the  cause  of  that  blotch  of  colour  being  within  instead  of  its  being  on  the 
edge  of  the  petal  ?  There  must  have  been  some  cause  for  its  not  working 
its  way  up  to  the  edge.  The  hud  probably  enough  has  had  a  stroke  while  in 
the  ground,  before  it  came  to  daylight — oftener  before  than  after ;  but  Mr- 
Frost  will  have  sufficient  influence  to  speck  the  bloom,  whether  before  or 
after  the  bud  shows  above  ground.  This  I  fully  proved  to  my  own  satis- 
tion,  over  twenty  years  ago. 

I  have  some  other  equally  important  points  to  discuss  in  reference  to 
the  Tulip,  such  as  the  taking  and  sowing  of  seed  for  producing  correctly 
the  different  classes,  both  of  white  and  yellow  grounds.  I  am  glad  to 
observe  that  some  of  the  oldest  growers  are  falling  into  my  way  of  thinking 
as  regards  the  providing  of  two  classes  for  yellow  grounds,  in  like  manner 
as  we  have  two  for  white  grounds,  but  this  subject  all  being  well,  I  shall 
deal  wTitli  on  a  future  occasion. 

Huddersfield.  John  Hepworth. 


SEASONABLE  GARDENING  HINTS— NOVEMBER. 

’HE  heavy  rains  of  last  month  have  moistened  the  land  to  a  consider¬ 
able  depth ;  drains  that  have  for  months  been  dry  have  been  running 
for  some  time,  and  ponds  are  everywhere  getting  filled.  Great  atten 
tion  and  considerable  skill  are  required  to  manage  properly  plants 
under  glass  during  the  autumn  and  winter  season,  and  particularly 
for  some  weeks  after  they  have  been  brought  into  the  holises  from  the  open 
air,  for,  if  not  properly  managed,  they  commence  a  new  growth  to  their 
great  injury.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  giving  airin  abundance  when¬ 
ever  the  weather  is  mild ;  water  should  be  given  individually  to  the  plants 
from  a  small-spouted  pot,  not  with  a  rose,  and  this  should  be  done  in  the 
morning  so  that  all  damp  may  get  dried  up  before  night.  In  very  dull 
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wet  weather  gentle  fires  may  be  used  in  the  day  time  when  the  ventilators 
are  open,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  up  damp,  a  dry  cool  atmosphere  being 
for  the  present  essential  to  the  well-doing  of  the  plants. 

Plants  of  all  kinds  in  pits  and  frames  must  on  no  account  he  left  ex¬ 
posed  in  rainy  weather  at  this  season,  hut  every  opportunity  should  he 
taken  of  dry,  mild  weather  to  give  a  plentiful  supply  of  air.  In  very  mild 
dry  weather  the  lights  may  he  removed  for  a  few  hours  in  the  day,  so  that 
the  interior  of  the  pits  and  frames  may  become  dry  and  healthy.  I  have 
kept  Cinerarias,  which  are  very  susceptible  of  injury  from  damp  and  frost, 
in  a  cold  frame  in  the  most  perfect  health,  without  the  loss  of  a  leaf,  by 
watering  them  only  when  absolutely  necessary,  and  doing  it  with  great 
care  so  as  not  to  spill  a  drop  on  the  stage  or  floor,  by  giving  all  the  air 
possible  at  every  favourable  opportunity,  and  by  covering  well  up  at  night, 
.and  in  frosty  weather  during  the  day  also. 

All  liardwooded  greenhouse  plants  should,  ere  this,  be  well  housed  and 
properly  arranged — a  dry,  cool,  healthy  atmosphere  must  be  maintained 
by  giving  as  much  air  as  possible  in  mild  weather,  and  using  gentle  fire  in 
very  wet  weather  to  dry  up  the  damp.  Water  at  this  season  should  only 
be  given  when  absolutely  necessary,  but  the  plants  should  not  be  allowed 
to  suffer  for  want  of  it.  Softwooded  plants  should  have  particular  attention 
paid  to  them  now,  particularly  show  Pelargoniums ;  the  plants  intended 
for  early  flowering  next  season  should  at  once  have  their  final  shift  if  not 
already  done,  using  a  good  rich  compost ;  they  should  then  be  properly  tied 
out,  removing  all  superfluous  shoots,  and  small  leaves  from  the  centres  of 
the  plants  so  as  to  admit  air  freely.  They  should  be  kept  near  the  glass 
and  clear  of  green  fly ;  air  should  be  admitted  freely  in  mild  weather  and 
the  night  temperature  should  not  get  below  45°.  Chrysanthemums  will 
2iow  hs  in  great  beauty  and  must  be  kept  well  watered.  Cinerarias  and 
Primulas  raised  from  seed  sown  last  April,  and  attended  to  as  then  recom¬ 
mended,  will  now  be  fine  flowering  plants,  and  will  be  very  useful  for 
decoration  during  the  winter  months  ;  they  will  require  regular  attention 
in  watering.  Stove  plants  should  be  kept  as  dormant  as  possible  until 
after  Christmas  ;  they  should  have  no  more  fire  heat  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  keep  the  plants  healthy.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  wet 
days  to  look  the  plants  over  carefully,  and  to  clear  them  of  insects. 

The  beds  and  borders  in  the  flower  garden  should  at  once  be  cleared  of 
the  summer  bedding  plants.  Such  beds  as  require  it  should  have  a  good 
coating  of  manure,  and  all  should  be  dug  over  deeply ;  the  arrangement 
for  the  winter  and  spring  being  settled,  the  beds  should  be  all  planted  as 
soon  as  possible.  Bulbs  of  all  kinds  should  be  planted  when  the  soil  is  in 
a  dry  state;  spring-flowering  perennials  are  so  numerous  and  so  beautiful, 
that  they  can  hardly  be  too  largely  planted.  To  have  good  plants,  it  is 
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necessary  to  have  a  piece  of  ground  either  in  the  kitchen  garden,  or  other 
convenient  place,  for  their  culture  during  the  summer  months  ;  by  this  means 
a  large  stock  of  fine  flowering  plants  can  always  be  had  in  readiness  for 
planting  in  the  flower  garden  as  soon  as  the  summer  plants  are  removed. 
Primroses,  Polyanthuses,  Alpine  Auriculas,  Hepaticas,  Pansies,  Phloxes, 
Aubrietias,  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  beautiful  plants  adapted  for  this 
purpose.  Dahlia  roots  should  be  taken  up,  dried,  and  put  away.  This  is  a 
good  time  to  plant  Eoses,  also  stocks  for  budding  next  year.  No  person 
who  can  plant  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  autumn,  should  defer  it 
until  spring. 

The  work  for  the  present  month  in  the  kitchen  garden  is  not  of  an  im¬ 
portant  nature.  Still  if  the  weather  be  favourable,  a  number  of  things,  of 
small  consequence  in  themselves,  can  be  done  now,  which  will  eventually  save 
much  valuable  time  and  labour.  All  vacant  ground  should  be  trenched  and 
thrown  up  into  rough  ridges.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  fine  dry  weather 
to  take  up  and  store  away  Carrots,  Parsnips,  and  Beet.  Celery  should  be 
finally  earthed  up,  and  protecting  materials  should  be  got  ready  to  hand, 
to  be  used  in  case  of  severe  frosts.  Walcheren  Cauliflowers  should  now  be 
carefully  watched,  and  as  they  head,  the  outer  leaves  should  be  bent  over 
them  to  protect  them  from  frost — naturally,  the  true  Walcheren  is  to  a 
certain  extent  self-protecting,  but  it  is  prudent  to  look  them  over  daily  at 
this  season,  and  make  certain  of  a  good  supply.  Endive  and  Lettuce 
should  be  stored  in  pits  and  frames  when  these  can  be  spared  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  Fruit  trees  of  all  kinds  should  be  planted  in  properly  prepared 
borders,  and  not  deferred  until  spring. 

Stourton.  M.  Saul. 


TREE  TURNSOLES. 


®HAT  fine  old  favourite  the  Heliotrope  or  Turnsole  (Heliotr opium 
peruvianum),  belongs  to  the  order  Boraginace®,  and  therefore  becomes 

f  associated  in  our  minds  with  various  pet  plants  of  that  genuine  blue¬ 
stocking  family — e.g .,  the  common  Borage  ( Borago ),  which  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  vastly  like  the  “  azure  hose,”  for  its  flowers 
are  of  that  bright  celestial  hue  which  has  been  the  admiration  of  the  wise 
and  great  in  all  ages,  (“  One  the  blue  depths  of  seraph’s  eyes  ”  was  the 
way  Byron  characterised  the  blue  band  in  the  star  of  the  Legion  of  Honour) ; 
while  the  leaves  of  the  Borage  are  thickly  covered  with  long  rigid  hairs  not 
unlike  homespun  hose;  and  the  pretty  “Forget-me-not”  ( Myosotis )  has 
the  family  curl  like  a  volute,  and  all  the  blue  type  of  the  order  concen¬ 
trated  in  its  tiny  little  self. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  however,  an  addition  was  made  to 
this  happy  family  of  pet  plants,  by  the  introduction  from  Peru,  of  the 
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Cherry-pie  plant,  the  sweet-scented  Heliotrope,  so  well  known  everywhere, 
that  I  need  only  state  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  it  is  described  in 
botanical  works  as  an  evergreen  trailing  shrub,  growing  to  the  height  of 
2  feet,  and  requiring  greenhouse  treatment. 

The  character  of  many  low-growing  and  trailing  plants  is  so  completely 
changed  by  being  mounted  on  a  stem,  that  in  ornamental  gardening  they 
serve  quite  a  different  purpose  to  what  they  did  or  could  have  done  before. 
Passing  over  such  examples  as  Eose  trees,  we  have  tree  Mignonette,  and 
even  tree  Violets,  and  why  not  tree  Turnsoles  ?  When  I  travelled  from 
garden  to  garden  in  my  younger  days,  I  always  noted  the  plants  that 
I  saw  thriving  well,  whether  native  or  exotic,  with  a  view  to  turn  the 
information  to  account  if  ever  I  should  have  charge  of  a  garden.  About 
30  years  ago  I  found  the  Heliotrope  growing  with  a  stem  10  or  12  feet  high. 
Here  was  a  discovery — a  trailing  shrub  on  its  own  roots,  dangling  from  a 
pillar  in  a  conservatory,  a  veritable  Tree  Turnsole  with  an  extravagantly 
long  leg.  The  Heliotrope  grown  as  a  tree  is  an  adventure  quite  within  the 
reach  oi  any  one  who  in  these  days  of  cheap  glass  has  the  luxury  of  a  green¬ 
house,  for  the  leg  may  be  of  any  length  to  suit  the  means  of  the  grower. 
For  table  decoration  no  plant  is  sweeter  than  the  Heliotrope,  which  is 
peculiarly  suited  to  that  trim  tufted  style  of  growth  like  a  button  Mushroom, 
its  stiffness  being  quite  a  recommendation  to  it ;  for  the  Heliotrope  is 
handsome  when  stunted,  but  not  so  when  straggling.  If  wanted  to  run, 
and  to  be  tied  to  wires,  as  a  climber  we  have  only  to  encourage  one  leader, 
and  bide  our  time,  for  the  issue  although  slow  will  be  not  the  less  sure, 
and  will  give  satisfaction  in  the  end.  The  leaf  of  the  Heliotrope  in  finely 
raised  to  produce  effect  by  artificial  light  on  the  table,  but  its  chief  charm 
is  the  Cherry-pie  odour  of  its  open  flowers. 

“  And  when  the  pie  was  opened, 

Its  odour  it  would  fling  ; 

And  was  not  this  a  dainty  hush 
To  set  before  a  king  ?” 

When  certain  members  of  the  Eoyal  Family  visited  Alton  Towers,  I  recollect 
being  asked  the  name  of  the  lilac-flowered  climber,  and  when  I  stated  what 
it  was,  they  seemed  surprised  to  see  the  tiny  trailing  Heliotrope  thus  set. 
upon  its  legs.  Alex.  Forsyth. 

ON  FRUITING  THE  VANILLA. 


MANILLA  is  not  only  a  plant  of  considerable  interest,  but  also  of  some 
economical  importance.  It  grows  freely  in  our  hothouses,  but  like 
many  other  Orchids,  is  shy  in  setting  its  fruits,  even  when  flowers 
are  produced.  To  obtain  the  fruit  artificial  fertilisation  is  necessary ; 
and  Mr.  Bennett,  of  Osberton,  a  very  successful  grower  of  the  plant,, 
explained  some  time  since  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle ,  how  this  was  to, 
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be  done,  in  terms  which  we  here  quote  in  a  condensed  form.  I  attribute 
failure  in  the  blooming,  says  Mr.  Bennett,  “  to  not  getting  the  wood  well 
matured,  for  if  it  is  not  well  hardened  it  will  not  fl  ower  freely.  I  allow  my 
plant  at  times  to  get  almost  dry  and  parched.”  The  failure  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fruit  arises  from  a  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  fertilising  the  stigma,  an  operation 
which  requires  both  care  and  skill.  In  the 
flowers  of  the  Vanilla,  besides  the  sepals  and 
petals,  there  is  the  column  which  bears  the 
anther  and  stigma.  The  anther  (a)  is  a  dilated 
appendage  attached  to  the  summit  of  the  column 
by  a  narrow  curved  neck,  and  contains  the 
pollen-masses,  within  a  cavity  on  its  lower  sur¬ 
face.  This  appendage,  by  means  of  its  curved 
neck,  bends  downwards  towards  the  lower  sur¬ 
face  of  the  column,  where  it  rests  upon  an  organ 
called  the  retinaculum  (r),  interposed  between 
the  anther  and  the  stigmatic  surface  (2),  which 
latter  lies  immediately  under  the  retinaculum, 
and  terminates  the  bearded  glandular  process 
which  covers  the  lower  surface  of  the  column. 

The  retinaculum,  which  is  concave  towards  the  stigma,  effectually  prevents 
all  contact  between  that  and  the  anther,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
remove  it.  This  is  best  effected  by  means  of  a  pair  of  narrow-pointed  for¬ 
ceps,  which  should  be  carefully  introduced  sideways  between  the  anther  and 
stigma,  so  as  to  seize  the  retinaculum  and  tear  it  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
anther.  The  pollen  [masses  are  then  drawn  out  and  pressed  down  on  the 
stigmatic  surface,  and  the  operation  is  completed.  If  this  is  properly  per¬ 
formed,  the  setting  is  certain.  The  fruit  takes  about  twelve  months  to 
mature. 

The  Vanilla  should  be  so  trained  that  the  flowers  may  be  easily  got  at. 
They  open  for  the  most  part  during  the  night  or  early  in  the  morning, 
therefore  the  best  time  to  fertilise  the  flowers  is  in  the  morning  ;  and  this 
must  be  attended  to  day  by  day  as  long  as  the  plant  is  in  bloom.  The 
plant  is  of  easy  culture,  and  grows  very  freely  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and 
charcoal.  It  may  be  trained  in  any  form,  and  will  attach  itself  to  mortar, 
wood,  or  iron.  Having  little  tendency  to  branch,  the  plants  are  the  better 
for  being  frequently  topped  to  make  them  throw  out  side  shoots,  and  to 
secure  a  greater  space  for  the  production  of  the  fruit,  which  thus  grown 
attains  high  flavour.  Mr.  Bennett  believes  that  it  would  be  a  good  specula¬ 
tion  to  grow  a  house  of  Vanilla  for  commercial  purposes. 
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NEW  ROSES— THE  FORTHCOMING  BROOD. 

SHE  following  new  Roses  are  announced  for  sale  in  November  of  tlie 

present  year.  There  will,  doubtless,  be  further  announcements,  but 

this  is  a  complete  list  of  such  as  have  reached  us  up  to  the  present 

moment.  The  descriptions  are  those  of  the  raisers,  who  alone  must 

be  considered  responsible  for  their  accuracy. 

Adolphe  Brongniart :  H  P. — Beautiful  bright  carmine  red,  large,  full,  of  fine  form,  very 
sweet ;  growth  very  vigorous. 

Adrienne  Cliristophle  :  Tea-scented. — Yellow,  copper,  and  apricot  strongly  shaded  with 
rosy  peach,  sometimes  deep  yellow,  large,  very  full ;  growth  very  vigorous. 

Adrien  de  Montebello:  H.P. — Beautiful  fresh  rose  satin-like,  large,  full,  and  flat; 
growth  moderate. 

Alba  Jloribunda  :  H.P. — Clear  flesh-coloured  white  changing  to  pure  white,  of  medium 
size,  fine  form,  and  full ;  growth  very  vigorous ;  a  seedling  from  Louise  Odier. 

Alphonse  Fontaine:  H.P. — Carmine  red  shaded  with  bright  cherry,  large,  full,  and  of 
fine  form ;  growth  vigorous. 

Andre  Fresnoy  :  H.P. — Beautiful  bright  red,  sometimes  shaded  with  purple,  very  large, 
full,  and  of  fine  form;  growth  vigorous,  a  seedling  from  Victor  Verdier. 

Andre  Leroy  d' Angers:  H.P.* — Beautiful  deep  violet,  very  large,  full,  and  of  fine  form, 
superb ;  growth  vigorous. 

Berthe  Baron:  H.P. — Very  delicate  rose  lightly  shaded  with  white  at  the  margin, 
large,  full,  of  fine  form  ;  growth  very  vigorous;  a  seedling  from  Jules  Margottin. 

Charles  Fontaine:  H.P. — Dark  red,  shaded  with  purple,  illumined  with  fire,  large,  full, 
flowers  constantly  ;  growth  very  vigorous. 

Clovis :  H.P. — Beautiful  red  strongly  shaded  with  purple,  large,  full,  of  fine  form ; 
growth  vigorous. 

Commandant  Mansuy  :  H.P. — Beautiful  bright  fiery  red,  large,  full,  and  of  fine  form  ; 
growth  vigorous. 

Devienne  Lamy :  H.P. — Beautiful  carmine  red,  large,  full,  very  fine,  globular  form  ; 
growth  very  vigorous. 

Dupuy  J amain:  H.P. — Bright  cerise,  large,  full,  and  of  fine  form,  flowers  freely  ; 
growth  vigorous. 

Emilie  Hamburg  :  H.P. — Delicate  satin-like  rose,  glossy,  the  petals  edged  with  white, 
large,  full,  of  the  most  perfect  imbricated  form ;  growth  very  vigorous. 

Henry  Ledechaux :  H.P. — Beautiful  bright  carmine  rose,  large,  full,  and  of  fine  form; 
growth  vigorous;  a  seedling  from  Victor  Verdier. 

Jacques  Cartier :  (Damask  Perpetual). — Beautiful  clear  rose  with  darker  centre,  reverse 
of  the  petals  whitish,  opening  well,  very  large,  full,  and  globular ;  growth  vigorous. 

Jeanne  Renon:  H.P. — Beautiful  carmine  rose,  large,  full,  globular;  growth  vigorous. 
Jeanne  Sury :  H.P. — Beautiful  dark  rose,  large,  full,  of  fine  form,  flowers  constantly; 
growth  vigorous  ;  a  seedling  from  General  Jacqueminot. 

Julia  Touvais:  H.P. — Pure  flesh-coloured  rose,  satin-like  and  very  brilliant,  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  petals  bright  rose,  extremely  large,  of  perfect  form  ;  growth  very  vigorous  ; 
a  seedling  from  Madame  Domage,  unique  in  delicacy  of  form  and  colour. 

J ulie  Treyve  :  H.P. — White,  the  back  of  the  petals  lilac  rose,  globular,  of  medium  size, 
full ;  growth  very  vigorous. 

La  Tulipe  :  Tea-scented. — White  tinted  with  rose,  sometimes  with  lilac,  large,  full,  and 
of  fine  form ;  growth  vigorous. 

Leopold  II. :  H.P. — Beautiful  rose  slightly  tinged  with  salmon,  very  large,  full,  and  of 
finely  cupped  form  ;  growth  vigorous. 

Le  Roitelet:  (Boui’bon). — Satin-like  rose,  form  perfect,  small,  very  full ;  growth  very 
vigorous  ;  a  seedling  from  Louise  Odier. 

Madame  Celina  Noirey ;  Tea-scented. — Delicate  shaded  rose,  the  backs  of  the  petals 
purplish  red,  very  large,  very  full,  fine  habit ;  growth  very  vigorous. 

Madame  Clert:  H.P. — Beautiful  salmon  rose,  flowers  large  and  full;  growth  very 
vigorous. 


*  There  is  already  a  Bose  under  this  name  and  answering  to  this  description.  As  it 
was  sent  out  in  England  a  few  years  ago,  it  has  probably  reappeared  as  a  novelty  in  France. 
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Madame  Creyton:  H.P. — Brilliant  carmine  shaded  with  rose,  tipped  with  white,  large, 
full,  and  of  fine  form ;  growth  very  vigorous. 

Madame  Decour :  H.P. — Beautiful  bright  rose,  very  large,  almost  full,  form  globular; 
growth  vigorous ;  a  seedling  from  Souvenir  de  la  Beine  d’ Angleterre. 

Madame  Farfouillon  ;  H.P. — Beautiful  satin-like  rose  shaded  with  salmon  orange,  very 
large,  almost  full ;  growth  vigorous ;  a  seedling  from  Mere  de  St.  Louis. 

Madame  Hersilie  Ortgies :  H.P. — Salmon-white,  silvery,  medium  or  large,  good  form, 
and  habit  full ;  growth  very  vigorous. 

Madame  Jacquier:  H.P. — Beautiful  Bishop’s  purple,  very  large,  very  full,  globular, 
good  habit ;  growth  vigorous. 

Madame  Lauriol  de  Barny :  Hybrid  Climber. — Beautiful  rose,  superb,  very  large,  full, 
imbricated ;  growth  climbing,  very  vigorous.  This  variety,  which  is  only  a  summer  Bose,  is 
of  remarkable  beauty. 

Madame  Lierval:  H.P. — Clear  bright  carmine  rose,  large,  full,  and  of  fine]  form,  flowers 
very  freely ;  growth  vigorous. 

Madame  Puissant:  H.P. — Beautiful  bright  cerise  red,  changing  to  clear  rose,  large,  full ; 
growth  very  vigorous. 

Marcel  Grammont :  H.P. — Beautiful  dark  brownish  red,  large,  full,  and  globular; 
growth  very  vigorous  ;  a  seedling  from  Comte  de  Montalivet. 

Marquise  de  Mortemart:  H.P. — Beautiful  satin-like  white  relieved  with  delicate  flesh- 
colour  in  the  centre,  the  colours  very  clear,  very  large,  very  full;  growth  very  vigorous; 
a  seedling  from  Jules  Margottin. 

Marie  Bucher:  Tea-scented. — Transparent  rose,  very  large,  full,  of  fine  form,  good 
habit ;  growth  very  vigorous. 

Marie  Sisley :  Tea-scented. — Yellowish  white  broadly  margined  with  bright  rose,  large, 
very  full,  of  globular  form,  good  habit ;  growth  vigorous. 

Margarita:  Noisette. — Brilliant  yellow,  broadly  edged  with  pure  white,  shaded  with 
rose,  of  medium  size,  very  full,  of  fine  form,  and  habit ;  growth  very  vigorous. 

Marquise  de  Verdun :  H.P. — Bright  carmine  rose,  globular,  very  large,  almost  full ; 
growth  vigorous. 

Maupertius :  Perpetual  Moss. — Beautiful  dark  velvety  red  changing  to  crimson,  of 
medium  size,  full,  flowers  constantly  :  growth  very  vigorous. 

Maurice  Lepelletier:  H.P. — Beautiful  vermilion  red,  globular,  of  medium  size,  full; 
growth  very  vigorous. 

Minerve  :  H.P.—  Crimson  shaded  with  fiery  red,  colours  beautiful,  large,  full,  of  imbri¬ 
cated  form  ;  growth  very  vigorous. 

Monplaisir :  Tea-scented. — Very  dark  salmon  yellow,  very  large,  very  full;  growth 
very  vigorous ;  a  seedling  from  Glorie  de  Dijon. 

Monsieur  Journeaux :  H.P. — Beddish  scarlet,  very  fine  form,  large  and  full;  growth 
ve~y  vigorous. 

Monsieur  Lierval:  H.P. — Dark  purple  strongly  illumined  with  fire,  large,  full,  and  of 
fine  form  ;  growth  vigorous. 

Nardy  freres :  H.P. — Beautiful  violet  rose,  reverse  of  petals  slate  colour,  large,  full, 
and  of  fine  form  ;  growth  vigorous  ;  in  growth  like  Madame  Boll,  flowers  constantly. 

Notaire  Bonnefond :  H.P. — Velvety  purplish  red,  very  large,  full ;  growth  very  vigorous  ; 
A  seedling  from  General  Jacqueminot. 

Octavie  Choquet:  H.P. — Clear  silvery  rose,  of  medium  size,  full;  growth  vigorous. 

Perfection  de  Lyon :  H.P. — Bose  colour,  the  reverse  of  the  petals  lilac,  cupped,  very 
large,  and  full;  growth  vigorous. 

Heine  Blanche:  H.P. — White  very  slightly  tinted  with  rose,  large,  full,  of  fine  form  ; 
growth  very  vigorous ;  a  seedling  from  La  Beine. 

Rene  Daniel :  H.P. — Beautiful  cerise  red,  large,  full,  of  fine  form  ;  growth  very  vigorous  ; 
a  seedling  from  Jules  Margottin. 

Souvenir  de  Poiteau :  H.P. — Beautiful  bright  salmon  rose,  colour  new,  large, 
full,  of  finely  cupped  form,  the  arrangement  of  the  petals  very  regular ;  growth  very 
vigorous. 

Thyra  Hammerich  :  H.P. — Very  delicate  and  bright  flesh-coloured  rose,  very  large  and 
full;  growth  vigorous  :  a  seedling  from  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 

Vicomte  Maiscn):  H.P. — Bright  carmine  cerise  shaded  with  silver,  large,  full,  of  fine 
form ;  growth  vigorous. 

Victor  Le  Bihau:  H.P. — Beautiful  bright  carmine  rose,  very  large,  very  full ;  growth 
very  vigorous. 
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Victor  Trouillard  pere  :  H.P. — Beautiful  red  changing  to  violet,  very  large,  very  full,  of 
fine  form  ;  growth  very  vigorous. 

Paul's  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  N.  William  Paul. 


DIONjEA  MUSCIPULA. 

jT^AVINGr  received  several  inquiries  as  to  my  method  of  growing  the 
Dionaea,  I  have  thought  it  best  to  answer  them  through  the  medium 
of  the  Florist. 

This  plant,  although,  possessing  no  attractions  in  the  shape  of 
brilliant  flowers  or  stately  growth,  is  nevertheless  a  most  interesting 
subject  when  well  grown.  It  has  been  long  in  cultivation,  but,  owing  in  a 
great  measure,  I  believe,  to  unskilful  treatment,  it  still  remains  scarce. 
Found  indigenous  in  the  swamps  of  Carolina,  it  cannot  endure  to  become 
anything  approaching  dry  at  the  root,  neither  will  it  long  continue  in  health 
if  kept  closely  confined  under  a  bell-glass  in  a  very  high  temperature — the 
conditions  under  which  wre  generally  find  it ;  plants  so  treated  make  larger 
growth  for  a  time,  but  ultimately  become  sickly  and  dwindle  away.  Neither 
must  it  be  excited  to  growth  during  its  season  of  rest  in  the  winter. 

Those  who  are  commencing  its  culture  ought  to  procure  plants  before 
the  beginning  of  March.  At  this  time  they  will  show  signs  of  commencing, 
to  grow,  and  should  be  potted,  carefully  removing  all  the  old  soil,  no 
matter  how  sweet  and  porous  it  may  appear,  for  if  left  in  the  same  soil  more 
than  twelve  months  there  is  great  danger  of  its  becoming  sour,  if  sufficient 
water  has  been  used  for  the  well-being  of  the  plants. 

The  material  I  use  consists  of  three  parts  chopped  sphagnum,  two 
parts  fibrous  peat  broken  to  the  size  of  horse  beans,  and  one  part  crocks 
broken  to  the  size  of  Peas,  with  a  little  sand.  I  pot  tolerably  firm,  using 
thumb  pots  well  drained ;  and  plunge  the  pots  up  to  the  rims  in  sphagnum 
as  close  as  they  will  stand  in  a  shallow  pot  or  pan,  immediately  giving  a 
good  soaking  with  water.  If  the  plants  are  strong  they  will  throw  up 
flower  stems  as  soon  as  they  commence  growing,  but  these  should  be  re¬ 
moved  as  soon  as  they  appear.  During  the  growing  season  the  plant  should 
be  watered  overhead  every  day.  In  November  or  December  it  will  show 
signs  of  going  to  rest  by  making  several  small  leaves ;  those  are  all  that 
will  remain  during  the  winter,  as  the  larger  ones  that  have  been  made 
during  the  summer  will  gradually  decay,  and  ought  then  to  be  removed. 
During  the  winter,  the  plants  will  require  water  two  or  three  times  a-week, 
according  to  the  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture  in  the  house ;  the  soil 
ought  to  be  kept  drier  during  the  winter  months  than  during  the  growing 
season,  otherwise  the  roots  being  dormant  will  rot ;  still  it  must  never  be 
allowed  to  get  nearly  so  dry  as  the  majority  of  other  cultivated  plants 
require  to  be,  for  if  it  does  death  is  almost  sure  to  follow. 
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I  may  perhaps  appear  somewhat  profuse  as  to  the  matter  of  watering, 
but  I  have  long  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  judicious  application  of 
water  in  the  necessary  quantities  to  this,  as  well  as  to  all  other  plants  that 
have  their  roots  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  pot,  is  of  far  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  any  other  operation  in  their  culture.  I  never  cover  the 
plant  at  all  with  a  bell-glass,  except  during  the  time  it  is  from  home  at  an 
exhibition.  It  enjoys  a  moderately  light  situation,  but  cannot  bear  the  sun  ; 
in  addition  to  a  thin  shade  on  the  house,  I  cover  the  plant  with  thin  tissue 
paper  during  sunshine.  The  temperature  of  the  house  wherein  it  is  growm 
ranges  in  the  spring  months  from  50°  to  60°  by  night,  with  a  rise  of  10°  by 
day ;  in  summer  from  65Q  to  70°  by  night  with  a  rise  of  10°  by  day.  All 
the  plants  that  have  been  strong  enough  to  throw  up  blooms  will  form  two 
crowns,  which  at  the  time  of  potting  should  be  separated. 

Under  the  above  treatment  the  plant  appears  to  have  a  perfect  im¬ 
munity  from  the  injurious  attacks  of  all  insects  ;  not  so,  however,  as  regards 
the  insects  themselves,  for  woe  be  to  the  luckless  woodlouse,  beetle,  or  slug 
that  happens  to  get  within  its  trap-like  appendages.  In  a  strong  plant  the 
leaves  formed  early  in  the  summer  will  get  from  4  to  6  inches  long,  and  in 
such  I  have  seen  slugs  4  inches  long  entrapped,  and  held  until  quite  dead. 

The  Gardens,  Summerjield,  Bowdon.  T.  Baines. 


EXHIBITING  ALPINE  AND  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

*-E  are  pre-eminently  great  at  exhibiting ;  our  pot  plants  are  far  before 
those  of  other  countries ;  specimens  are  to  be  seen  at  every  show 
which  are  models  not  only  as  regards  beauty,  but  as  showing  a 
remarkable  development  of  plant  from  a  very  small  space  of 
confined  earth,  exposed  to  many  vicissitudes  ;  yet  in  one  respect 
we  have  made  no  progress  whatever,  and  that  is,  in  the  pot-culture  of  alpine 
and  herbaceous  plants,  for  exhibition  purposes. 

Prizes  are  frequently  offered  at  our  flower  shows  for  these  plants,  and 
usually  awarded,  but  the  exposants  rarely  deserve  a  prize  at  all,  for  their 
plants  are  usually  badly  selected,  badly  grown,  and  such  as  never  ought 
to  appear  on  a  stage  at  all.  In  almost  every  other  class,  the  first  thing 
the  exhibitor  does  is  to  select  appropriate  kinds — distinct  and  beautiful,  and 
then  he  makes  some  preparation  beforehand  for  exhibiting  them;  but  in 
the  case  of  our  hardy  friends,  anybody  who  happens  to  have  a  rough  lot  of 
hardy  miscellaneous  rubbish  exhibits  it,  and  thus  it  is  that  we  have  seen 
such  beauties  as  the  following  exhibited  during  the  past  season — a  common 
Thrift  with  the  dead  flowTer-stems  hanging  on  it,  and  drooping  gracefully 
over  the  green  leaves  ;  a  plant  of  Arabis  albida  out  of  flower  ;  the  Pellitory- 
of-the-wTall,  which  has  as  little  beauty  in  flower  as  out  of  it :  not  to  speak 
of  a  host  of  worthless  things  not  in  themselves  ugly,  but  far  inferior  to 
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others  in  the  same  families.  What  would  become  of  our  shows  if  the 
same  tactics  were  carried  out  in  other  classes?  Imagine  an  exhibitor 
busy  at  work  the  day  before  the  show,  putting  flowering  cuttings  of  Ixoras 
or  Heaths  into  large  pots.  This  is  precisely  what  even  our  best  growers 
do  with  plants  like  Iberises— so  peculiarly  adapted  for  growing  into  the 
neatest  of  specimens  in  a  short  time,  and  without  any  trouble. 

There  is  no  class  which  offers  to  the  tasteful  selecter  more  beautiful 
or  more  varied  subjects  than  the  one  under  discussion — none  that  will 
better  reward  the  enthusiastic  cultivator.  It  is  quite  a  new  field,  and 
almost  an  inexhaustible  one.  The  judicious  exhibiting  of  the  finer  alpine 
and  herbaceous  plants  would  really  show  to  the  million  what  treasures  are 
within  their  reach,  and  help  to  spread  more  quickly  the  growing  taste  for 
them ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  more  widely-spread  knowledge  of  them 
would  do  more  good  than  that  of  any  other  class  of  plants,  because  they 
may  be  grown  by  all,  and  enjoyed  by  all.  Therefore,  apart  from  any 
honour  or  pecuniary  advantage  to  be  had,  those  who  would  grow  them  and 
show  them  well,  would  be  doing  a  real  public  good.  Of  course,  I  am  not 
sanguine  enough  to  think,  that  if  hardy  flowers  were  grown  abundantly  in 
a  given  district,  everybody  therein  would  suddenly  become  virtuous  and 
amiable,  or  that  the  presence  of  a  collection  of  spring  flowers  would  imme¬ 
diately  shed  around  an  amelioration  which  eras  of  great  effort  have  failed 
to  produce  ;  but  let  us  doubt  not  that  “  through  the  ages  one  increasing 
purpose  runs,”  or,  that  every  simple  pleasure  and  pursuit  which  attracts 
men  from  the  baser  modes  of  passing  their  time,  is  a  gain  to  humanity. 
Simple  yet  inexhaustible,  healthful  yet  most  intellectual  of  pursuits,  ours  is 
“  the  purest  of  human  pleasures  ”!  And  I  think  I  may  promise  every 
beginner,  that  he  will  find  the  highest  pleasure  of  this  first  of  real  and 
healthful  recreations,  is  the  culture  of  hardy  plants  in  the  open  air.  There 
is  not  a  waste  spot  in  the  smallest,  or  largest  of  gardens  that  may  not  be 
beautified  by  them ;  the  very  chinks  of  the  walls  may  glisten  with  the 
silvery  Saxifrages  and  other  lovely  plants  that  prefer  such  positions — 
I  have  lately  seen  a  beautiful  miniature  rockwork  well  covered  with  plants 
on  the  stony  slab  outside  a  window;  their  presence  in  good  variety,  in 
cottage  and  villa  gardens  everywhere,  would  impart  a  new  charm  to  our 
spring  and  early  summer,  and  could  not  fail  to  awaken  such  interest  and 
curiosity,  and  lead  to  the  spread  of  such  plant-knowledge  as  would  have 
the  best  effect  on  horticulture.  However  showy  or  beautiful  any  other 
family  class  of  plants  may  be,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  in  no  other  class 
could  be  found  so  much  varied  beauty.  In  it  we  have  “  a  little  of  every¬ 
thing.”  We  may  render  our  group  interesting  with  hardy  Orchids,  such 
as  Cypripedium ;  we  may  be  bright  as  fire  with  the  vivid  Anemone  fulgens ; 
green  and  graceful  here  and  there  with  plants  grown  wholly  for  their  leaf 
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beauty  like  Thalictrum  minus,  and  the  hardy  Ferns  ;  fascinatingly  simple 
and  elegant  with  things  like  the  Snowflakes,  and  other  bulbs  and  spring 
flowers  ;  rich  and  imposing  with  well-grown  Larkspurs,  Lilies,  and  the 
like  ;  silvery  with  pretty  glistening  plants  from  Antennaria  tomentoso  to 
Salvia  argentea — many  of  this  tone  being  graceful  in  leaf ;  or  gay,  neat,  and 
“  specimen-like,”  with  tiny  Menziesias  and  allied  plants,  much  dwarfer,  but 
not  a  whit  less  beautiful  than  the  big  Heaths  of  our  shows.  But  it  is  vain 
to  enumerate.  We  may  cull  from  the  choicest  vegetation  of  every  northern 
and  temperate  country,  from  the  highest  Alps  to  the  rocks  of  the  sea-shore, 
and  gather  the  floral  treasures  of  the  valleys  of  Greece  and  Italy,  of  the 
slopes  of  the  Bocky  Mountains,  or  of  the  rich  plains  of  northern  Asia  without 
exhausting  the  precious  gems  of  hardy  plants,  with  which  this  our  world 
is  bejewelled. 

Let  me  glance  for  a  moment  at  the  capabilities  of  many  hardy  plants  for  showing — select¬ 
ing  a  few  of  the  most  suitable  kinds.  The  Anemones  afford  a  few  choice  things  for  early 
exhibitions,  as  A.  lulgens,  sylvestris,  and  the  varieties  of  coronaria,  while  the  white  Anemone 
Honorine  Jobert,  would  form  a  fine  specimen  for  the  summer  and  autumn.  Then  there  are 
the  Ilepaticas  which  surely  are  worthy  of  being  grown  well  in  pots  for  their  own  sakes  ; 
Ranunculus  amplexicaulis  (a  very  pretty  pot  plant),  aconitifolius  flore-pleno,  acris  flore- 
pleno,  bullatus  hore-pleno  of  Henderson ;  the  double  Caltha  ;  the  Trolliuses  which  might  be 
readily  grown  into  fine  large  pot  specimens  that  would  look  very  imposing  at  shows,  and  help 
to  perfume  them  also  ;  the  choicest  of  the  Aquilegias,  which  would  form  attractive  specimen 
plants ;  and  the  Delphiniums  staked  out  and  well  grown  in  good  soil  in  large  pots,  ought  to 
make  a  show  of  their  unequalled  and  greatly  varied  blues  and  purples,  which  would  take  every¬ 
body  by  surprise.  Passing  on,  there  are  the  Epimediums  (neat  in  habit)  ;  the  Dielytras ;  the 
Arabises ;  the  Aubrietias;  the  Alyssums  (montanum  and  spinosum,  in  addition  to  saxatile)  ; 
the  JEthionemas ;  the  Drabas  (for  pans),  the  Iberises  (bushy  low  specimens  coming  down 
well  over  the  pots) ;  the  Double  Rockets  (in  good  specimens) ;  Helianthemums,  Violets, 
Parnassias,  Gypsophilas,  and  Dianthuses ;  Saponaria  ocymoides ;  Silene  alpestris,  acaulis, 
Schafta,  and  Elizabeth®  ;  the  Lychnises  alpina,  flos-Jovis,  and  Viscaria  flore-pleno  (the  finely- 
coloured  variety) ;  Arenarias  (particularly  montana) ;  Cerastiums ;  Linums ;  Slalva  campanu- 
lata  (a  dwarf  decumbent  beauty,  too  rarely  seen) ;  Callirrhoes;  Geranium  striatum,  lancastriense, 
argenteum,  and  cinereum ;  Erodium  Manescavii  and  Richardi  (the  last  in  pans)  ;  Oxalis  Bowie- 
ana,  floribunda,  and  others  ;  Genista  sagittalis ;  Ononis  arvensis  alba ;  Anthyllis  montana ; 
Astragalus  monspessulanus  and  others;  Coronilla  minima  and  varia ;  Orobus  vernus  (there 
are  several  distinct  varieties) ;  Spiraea  japonica ;  Geum  coccineum  and  montanum  ;  Potentilla, 
in  great  variety ;  Acaena  novae -zelandiae  (for  pans);  (Enotheras  (for  tall  or  dwarf  specimens)  ; 
Zauschneria  californica ;  Sedums  in  great  variety — best  shown  in  pans  as  a  rule,  as  are  also 
Sempervivums  and  Saxifragas.  Of  these  three  families  alone,  beautiful  and  attractive  classes 
might  be  made.  Then  there  are  Eryngiums,  particularly  alpinutn  and  amethystinum  ;  Cornus 
canadensis  and  suecica;  Linnaea  borealis;  Morina  longifolia ;  Liatrises;  Antennarias  (several); 
Stenactis  speciosa ;  Craspedia  Richea ;  Asters,  several  of  the  very  choicest  kinds  would  make  good 
pot  plants,  for  example — versicolor,  turbinellus,  and  elegans  ;  double  and  variegated  Daisies  ; 
Gailiardias  and  Rudbeckias  (both  of  these  would  come  in  finely  with  such  things  as  the  tall 
white  autumn- flowering  Anemone,  Statice  latifolia,  Sedum  spectabile,  and  the  like) ;  Santo- 
linas ;  Artemisias  (some  of  the  silvery  kinds  would  prove  very  effective  in  pots)  ;  Achilleas 
(tomentosa,  aurea,  oegyptiaca,  Ptarmica  flore-pleno,  and  others) ;  Pyrethrums  of  the  carneum 
breed,  in  fine  variety  ;  Lobelias  of  the  tall  herbaceous  type  in  variety ;  Symphyandra  pendula ; 
Campanulas,  many  fine  kinds  both  dwarf  and  tall ;  Platycodon  grandiflorum ;  Heaths,  the 
dwarfer  and  better  varieties;  Gaultheria  procumbens ;  the  neat  little  Andromedas,  Men¬ 
ziesias  and  Rhododendrons  ;  the  Pyrolas  ;  Asclepias  tuberosa  ;  Gentianas  in  variety  ;  Spigeiia 
marilandica  and  Rhexia  virginica  (both  charming  plants  in  peat) ;  Polemonium  coeruleum 
variegatum  ;  Lithospermum  prostratum  and  fruticosum ;  Myosotis  dissitidora,  alpestris,  and 
sylvatica ;  Phloxes,  both  the  bright  little  species  that  lie  like  moss  on  the  ground,  and  the 
many  noble  varieties  of  the  taller  kinds  that  are  now  in  our  nurseries  ;  Convolvulus  mauri- 
tanicus  and  lineatus  ;  Pulmonarias;  Symphytum  caucasicum  and  bohemicum ;  Omphalodes 
verna  and  Luciliae ;  Bamondia  pyrenaica ;  Antirrhinum  rupestris  and  majus  (the  last  in  fine 
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variety  and  like  many  other  subjects  herein  enumerated  very  readily  grown  into  neat  speci¬ 
mens)  ;  Linaria  alpina,  and  the  Peloria  form  of  vulgaris  ;  Calceolaria  Kellyana ;  Pentste- 
mons  in  fine  variety,  both  of  distinct  species  and  of  the  varieties  of  Hartwegii,  &c. ; 
Chelones  ;  Mazus  Pumilio  (for  pans);  Mimulus,  Erinus,  Wolfenia,  Veronica  (in  great 
variety),  and  Thymus ;  Dracocephalums,  particularly  the  rare  grandiflorum  ;  Salvia  argentea 
and  patens,  with,  perhaps,  a  few  others ;  Zapania  nodiflora ;  the  Acanthuses  (for  their  foliage 
or  flowers) ;  Cyclamens,  Soldanellas,  Dodecatheons,  Primulas,  Androsaces,  Statices  and  Acan- 
tholimons  (there  are  several  beauties  of  this  genus  on  the  continent  which  will,  doubtless, 
soon  find  their  way  to  us),  Armeria  cephalotes ;  hardy  Orchids;  Irises;  Sisyrinchium 
grandiflorum ;  Narcissi  in  variety  ;  Leucojum,  Funkia,  Kniphofia,  Polygonatum,  Trillium, 
Lilium  (not  to  speak  of  other  hardy  bulbs),  and  lastly,  variegated  Grasses,  &c. 

There  !  Those  with  slight  knowledge  of  plants  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  seeing  what  a  treasure  of  pretty  plants  might  be  found  for  exhibition 
purposes  amongst  those  enumerated,  while  many  other  suitable  individuals 
and  families  may  he  found.  Having  thus  indicated  the  direction  in  which  to 
look  for  the  kinds  of  plants  that  will  best  reward  the  cultivator  for  his 
trouble,  and  he  able  to  hold  their  own  in  any  assembly,  I  will  hereafter 
say  something  of  their  cultivation. 

Kensington.  _  W.  Robinsok. 


THE  CULTURE  OF  HORSERADISH. 


«N  the  course  of  the  spring  of  the  present  year  my  attention  was  forcibly 
arrested  by  some  able  remarks  on  the  culture  of  Horseradish  in  the 

«>  Journal  of  Horticulture  for  1867.  The  system  advocated  appeared  to 
me  to  he  so  great  an  improvement  on  the  old  one,  that  I  determined 
to  give  it  a  trial,  in  opposition  to  our  routine  method  of  planting 
every  year  a  bed  to  come  into  use  the  third  year  after  planting.  In  the 
place  of  digging  out  trenches,  and  filling  them  up  as  directed  in  the  article 
alluded  to,  I  selected  a  bed  which  last  year  was  used  for  the  cultivation  of 
ridge  Cucumbers,  having  been  prepared  in  the  usual  way  by  throwing  out  a 
trench  about  3  feet  in  width,  and  2  feet  in  depth,  which  is  filled  well  up 
with  manure,  short  grass,  tree  leaves,  or  any  other  suitable  rubbish  which 
will  generate  a  little  heat.  This  of  course  was  all  rotted  down,  and  early 
in  April  of  the  present  year,  I  trenched  up  the  middle  of  the  bed,  incorporat¬ 
ing  the  soil  and  rotten  stuff  together,  and  thus  prepared  it  for  planting. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  two  principal  points  to  he  carefully 
followed  out  in  order  to  insure  success  ;  one  is  to  properly  prepare  the 
sets  for  planting,  and  the  other  is  to  secure  a  well-prepared  bed  of  rich  soil 
for  them  to  grow  in.  With  regard  to  the  preparation  of  the  sets,  at  the  time 
of  digging  up  the  tliree-years  bed,  I  directed  the  men  to  save  all  the  long 
roots  about  the  thickness  of  a  goosequill ;  these  I  selected  as  straight  as  I 
could  get  them,  and  shortened  them  to  a  length  of  1  foot.  From  these 
every  perceptible  eye  was  removed  except  those  close  to  the  top,  and  also  all 
the  fibres  with  the  exception  of  those  about  an  inch  from  the  bottom. 
Having  thus  prepared  a  sufficient  number  of  roots,  I  made  holes  9  inches 
apart  in  a  diagonal  direction  from  the  sides  to  the  centre  of  the  bed  suffi¬ 
ciently  deep  to  take  the  roots  without  bending,  and  into  these  they  were 
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THE  SOLANUMS  AS  FOLIAGE  PLANTS. 

^EW  genera  of  ornamental-leaved  plants  furnish  more  useful  or  so 
wonderfully  varied  material  for  summer  gardening  than  that  of  the 
Solanums.  When  in  a  young  and  free-growing  state  many  of  them 
have  a  very  imposing  appearance.  Of  these  a  good  example  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Solanum  robustum,  of  which  the  above  is  a  figure. 

Of  a  genus  so  varied  and  so  extensive,  there  will  be  found  in  large  col¬ 
lections  many  species  of  comparatively  little  interest,  but  some  few  are 
indispensable  for  those  who  would  attempt  to  carry  out  the  fashionable  and 


inserted,  and  the  earth  pressed  down  upon  them.  I  then  byway  of  a  catch 
crop  planted  a  row  of  Cauliflowers  down  the  middle,  and  one  on  each  side 
of  the  bed  ;  these  did  very  well. 

The  bed  was  planted  on  the  15th  of  April  and  in  the  first  week  of  this 
month  (October),  within  six  months  of  the  time  of  planting  I  have  roots 
equal  in  size,  and  superior  in  quality  to  any  that  I  get  from  the  beds  of  the 
third  year  under  the  old  method.  I  feel  sure  that  I  need  not  enlarge  upon 
the  economy  of  this  method  of  cultivation,  the  facts  speak  for  themselves  ; 
and  as  I  have  myself  proved  it  practically,  I  cordially  recommend  it  through 
the  medium  of  the  Florist  and  Pomologist. 

Heclleaf.  John  Cox. 
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most  interesting  style  of  gardening,  to  which  the  name  of  subtropical  is 
applied.  Mr.  Eobinson,  who  writes  from  experience  both  of  English  and 
French  gardens,  recommends  the  following  as  being  especially  desirable: — 


S.  robustum 
S.  marginatum 
S.  crinipes 
S.  crinatum 
S.  hypoleucum 


S.  Warscewiczii 
S.  macrantbum 
S.  macrophyllum 
S.  callicarpum 
S.  quitoense 


Most  of  these  plants  grow  freely  from  cuttings  ;  as  a  rule  they  require 
hothouse  treatment  in  winter,  and  in  summer  to  he  planted  out  in  light 
rich  soil,  in  a  warm  position,  with  perfect  shelter.  S.  robustum  with  its 
felt  of  rusty  hairs,  and  the  bold  outline  of  its  leaves,  becomes  under  such 
circumstances  a  noble  and  effective  plant.  M. 


ON  PLANTING  TREES. 

’BEE-PLANTING  has  a  direct  interest  for  all  who  take  delight 
in  horticultural  pursuits  generally;  and  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to 
the  transplanting  of  fruit  trees,  for  the  readers  of  the  Florist  and 
Pomologist  in  particular.  Hence  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  may 
not,  at  this  season,  be  out  of  place. 

There  are  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to  what  is  the  best  or  the  proper  time 
of  the  year  for  performing  this  operation.  Some  boldly  advocate  spring¬ 
planting,  whilst  others  go  wholly  for  autumn  and  early  winter  work ;  and 
with  these  latter  I  entirely  agree.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  season  when 
the  system  of  spring  planting  was  put  more  thoroughly  to  the  test,  than  during 
the  past  excessively  hot  and  arid  summer;  and  those  who  advocate  late 
planting  may  justly  demand  a  larger  share  of  consideration  from  those  who 
disagree  with  them,  after  such  very  exceptional  weather.  Still  I  ask,  when 
so  much  is  to  be  lost,  where  is  the  gain  of  planting  so  late  ? 

Many  are  bound  through  *a.  variety  of  causes  to  plant  late,  and  amongst 
these  are  nurserymen  in  general.  But  this  is  not  their  fault.  They  constantly 
advocate  autumn  planting ;  but  if  cultivators  will  not  send  in  their  orders 
till  the  latest  moment,  who  is  to  blame?  Certainly  not  the  nurserymen,  as 
they  have  to  defer  many  an  essential  operation,  until  they  can  make  their 
intended  summer  arrangements,  with  something  like  the  assurance  that  no 
further  large  demands  will  be  made  upon  their  stock. 

November  has  again  arrived,  and  I  advise  that  everything  possible  in 
the  way  of  tree-planting  should  be  set  about  earnestly.  Let  it  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  planting  month  of  the  year  ;  and  this  because  the  loss  of  trees 
caused  through  the  process  of  transplanting,  is  due  mainly  to  excessive 
evaporation  or  loss  of  sap — that  vital  moisture  which  maintains  and 
nourishes  their  every  extremity — without  an  equivalent  supply  from  the 
roots ;  and  because  November,  being  perhaps  the  dampest  month  of  the 
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year,  reduces  this  loss  to  a  minimum,  and  thereby  affords  to  the  tree  more 
time  to  right  itself,  by  throwing  out  fresh  and  active  rootlets  and  root- 
fibrils.  This  is  but  an  extended  application  of  the  principle  on  which  we  go 
to  work  in  striking  a  cutting  of  any  valued  or  tender  plant.  With  the  aid  of 
a  hand-glass  or  other  simple  contrivance,  we  insure  it  such  an  amount  of 
atmospheric  moisture  as  will  prevent  an  excessive  tax  upon  its  energies,  by 
avoiding  the  deprivation  of  the  moisture  which  it  contains,  and  shutting  it 
up,  as  it  were,  in  its  own  cells.  This,  however,  only  until  roots  are  formed, 
when  the  tax  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the  outer  air  becomes  a  necessity 
to  its  existence,  by  drawing  off  superabundant  moisture. 

Let  us  for  a  moment  contrast  this  with  the  system  of  spring  planting. 
This  often  takes  place  in  February,  when  its  advocates  say  that  the  warmth 
of  approaching  spring  already  causes  the  buds  to  enlarge,  and  the  sap  to 
flow ;  and  that  when  trees  are  removed  in  such  a  state,  roots  are  readily 
formed  in  conjunction  therewith,  and  the  tree  suffers  less  than  at  any  other 
time.  This  appears  feasible  enough,  and  indeed  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  is  so,  whilst  the  tree  remains  with  its  roots  intact  in  their  winter 
home  ;  but  sever  these  roots  in  twain,  as  will  have  to  he  done  more  or  less, 
and  that  violently  in  the  process  of  removal — disturb  this  beautiful  reciprocity 
of  action  between  the  parts,  and  will  a  renewal  of  growth  then  take  place 
with  a  tithe  of  the  vigour  which  would  have  been  manifest  had  the  tree  not 
been  transplanted?  It  is  not  likely  that  it  should,  though  if  a  moist  period 
should  attend  or  follow  the  planting,  its  chances  will  be  all  the  better ;  much 
will,  however,  depend  upon  the  simple  fact  whether  or  no  moist  weather 
follows — weather  which  will  go  far  to  fully  establish  trees  planted  in  the 
autumn.  But  should  a  dry  period — more  to  be  anticipated — succeed  late 
planting,  followed  by  penetrating  harsh  March  winds,  the  chances  of  suc¬ 
cess  will  be  greatly  lessened,  and  still  more  so  should  the  spring  or  summer 
prove  dry  and  hot.  This  is  why  I  advocate  autumn  planting. 

Trees  in  process  of  removal  should  have  every  small  root,  or  fibril  pre¬ 
served  with  the  utmost  care.  Larger  roots  will  sometimes  need  shortening 
to  a  reasonable  length.  As  a  rule,  trees  form  a  network  of  roots,  large  or 
small,  extending  about  as  far  from  the  bole  as  the  overhanging  branches, 
and  there  in  a  general  way,  in  removing  reasonable-sized  trees,  the  outer 
trench  should  be  started.  The  place  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  tree 
should  extend  as  far  as  possible  beyond  the  radius  to  which  the  actual 
roots  are  likely  to  reach.  This  will  afford  the  young  roots  a  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  grow  away  freely  when  a  start  has  once  been  made.  Sufficient 
water  should  always  be  given  after  planting  to  thoroughly  soak  the  fresh- 
moved  soil  throughout,  that  it  may  settle  down  uniformly  throughout,  so  as 
to  resist  the  action  of  the  wind. 

Digswell. 


William  Earley. 
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NOVELTIES,  &c.,  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

,T  tlie  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee,  on  the  15tli  of  September, 
our  two  prime  raisers  of  new  Verbenas,  Messrs.  Perry,  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  Eckford,  of  Coleshill,  came  out  in  strong  force,  though  Mr. 
Eckford  was  not  so  successful  in  obtaining  certificates  as  Mr.  Perry. 
The  latter  received  first-class  certificates  for  the  following  new 
Verbenas : — Model,  salmon  pink,  with  large  deep  rose  centre,  pip  large  and 
of  fine  shape  ;  Perfection,  a  beautiful  flower  of  a  shining  pink  hue,  the  pip 
large,  smooth,  and  circular,  a  flower  of  high  quality  ;  and  Wonder,  pale 
pink,  with  rosy  purplish  eye,  the  pip  large,  smooth,  and  of  fine  shape.  In 
addition,  Mr.  Perry  had  Mrs.  Pochin,  bright  deep  pink,  a  pleasing  and 
striking  colour ;  Mauve  Queen,  opening  pale  mauve,  but  getting  too  pale  as 
the  flowers  age ;  Packard  Dean,  dark  plum  purple,  with  conspicuous  light 
eye  ;  and  Chairman,  purple,  with  a  white  ring  round  a  dark  eye.  Mr.  Eck¬ 
ford  received  a  similar  award  for  Anna  Keynes,  a  very  fine  and  distinct 
variety,  of  a  dark  mulberry  purple  hue,  the  pip  very  fine  and  smooth,  and 
the  truss  grand ;  and  a  second-class  certificate  for  Lotty  Eclford,  brilliant 
plum  colour,  with  small  lemon  eye,  the  pip  rather  small,  but  bright-looking. 

There  was  a  great  number  of  Dahlias  staged,  though  but  few  in  good 
condition.  A  fine  and  distinct  flower  was  King  of  Primroses,  shown  by  Mr.  ■ 
Geo.  Rawlings,  of  Romford,  and  to  which  a  first-class  certificate  was 
awarded ;  the  colour  was  quite  new,  being  of  a  soft  primrose,  the  flowers 
large,  full,  and  of  fine  build.  Second-class  certificates  were  awarded  to 
Mr.  C.  Turner  for  Queen  of  Beauty,  the  ground  colour  blush,  tipped  with 
magenta,  but  wanting  outline  and  finish ;  and  for  Louisa  Burgess,  a  fancy 
flower,  with  a  salmon  buff  ground,  striped  and  flaked  with  crimson,  good 
outline  and  petal.  A  very  promising  flower,  named  One  in  the  Pang,  came 
from  Mr.  J.  Keynes  ;  it  has  a  pale  ground,  edged  with  rosy  purple,  the 
substance  and  centre  good,  but  with  a  tendency  to  coarseness,  probably 
owing  to  being  somewhat  out  of  condition.  The  uncertificated  flowers 
were  numerous  enough  ;  perhaps  they  will  be  seen  a  twelvemonth  hence  in 
better  character  than  was  apparent  on  this  occasion. 

The  meeting  of  the  Floral  Committee,  on  the  6tli  of  October,  was  the 
occasion  of  the  last  appearance  of  new  Dahlias  for  this  season.  Late  as  it 
was — 'when  flowers  might  be  reasonably  supposed  to  be  out  of  character, 
the  Committee  did  not  shrink  from  awarding  a  first-class  certificate  to  Mr. 
Geo.  Rawlings,  for  Emperor,  a  flower  of  much  novelty  of  character,  the 
colour  bright  claret,  shaded  with  crimson,  and  tinted  with  purple,  a  pro¬ 
mising  flower,  of  good  build,  outline,  and  centre.  In  the  third  year  of  its 
exhibition  as  a  new  variety,  Mr.  W.  Bragg,  Slough,  received  a  second-class 
certificate  for  Commander,  a  pleasing-looking  buff  flower,  the  ground  suffused 
with  gold,  the  backs  of  the  petals  shaded  with  rosy  crimson,  florets  and  out- 
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line  good.  A  very  promising  flower  was  shown  by  the  Eev.  C.  Eowe,  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  one  that  is  likely  to  take  a  good  position  next 
season,  but  as  hut  one  bloom  was  shown,  the  Committee  could  not  take 
cognizance  of  it ;  it  was  named  Suffolk  Gem ;  the  ground  colour  is  reddish 
salmon,  edged  with  violet,  and  slightly  tipped  with  yellow. 

A  first-class  certificate  was  awarded  to  a  very  pretty  Silver  Variegated 
Zonal  Pelargonium,  Mrs.  Col.  Wilkinson,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Coomber,  gar¬ 
dener  to  Lieut. -Col.  Wilkinson,  of  Highgate.  The  leaves  are  well  formed, 
stout,  with  a  finely  marked  bright  rosy  zone,  and  the  habit  is  thoroughly 
good.  Lobelia  Erinus  speciosa  alba,  from  Mr.  Chambers,  of  Beddington,  was 
a  nice-looking  plant  enough,  but  the  flowers  were  tinged  with  blue,  as 
if  they  were  not  really  self  white.  The  plant  was  not  in  a  good  condi¬ 
tion,  but  should  the  flowers  prove  to  be  pure  white,  and  the  habit  good 
for  bedding  purposes,  it  will  prove  a  great  acquisition.  Mr.  W.  Groom,  of 
Ipswich,  who  has  raised  some  capital  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  had  at  this  meet¬ 
ing  the  following  new  kinds  : — John  Hopper,  rich  deep  salmon  rose,  a  very 
pleasing  hue  of  colour,  habit  good ;  Climax,  carmine  salmon,  with  white 
centre,  the  flowers  of  good  shape  ;  and  Mrs.  Sack,  a  remarkably  promising 
white,  the  flowers  slightly  tinged  with  pink — all  good  flowers,  wdiich  will, 
perhaps,  be  seen  again  next  season  in  better  condition.  E.  D. 


HEATING  VINE  BORDERS. 


«HE  question  of  bottom-heating  Vine  borders  has  been  opened  by  a  cor¬ 
respondent  at  p.  198.  Let  all  those  who  have  been  successful,  join  in 

?  giving  the  results  of  their  practice,  and  then  we  may  arrive  at  some¬ 
thing  like  a  satisfactory  decision.  If  there  is  nothing  in  the  system, 
whatever  method  of  applying  it  may  be  adopted,  it  is  adding  a  great 
deal  of  unnecessary  expense  to  the  more  simple  practice  in  general  use. 
Hence  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  anyone  would  recommend  it  without 
being  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  merits.  My  own  practice  has  led  me  to 
discard  it  years  ago,  and  the  more  I  hear  and  see,  the  more  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  wrong  in  principle.  There  are  no  doubt  many  places  with  a  cold 
wet  subsoil,  which  are  sorely  puzzling  to  the  early  forcer,  and  have  brought 
about  the  use  of  concrete,  rubble,  and  air  drains ;  we  know  now  what  these  will 
do  with  tropical  plants,  and  we  can  add  to  these  careful  top-covering,  but 
this  is  altogether  different  to  attempting  to  heat  a  mass  of  soil,  with  pipes 
laid  in  cement  or  other  drains,  with  abundance  of  ventilation.  By  such 
means  we  secure  simply  the  latter,  for  no  heat  will  penetrate  soil,  if  it  can 
escape  by  means  of  ventilators,  unless,  indeed,  it  is  applied  in  excess. 

To  understand  this  more  clearly,  let  anyone  take  a  portion  of  a  small 
pit,  having  a  good  command  of  bottom  heat,  and  make  a  division  of  wood, 
so  that  the  process  can  be  watched ;  then  after  covering  the  pipes  with 
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rubble,  fill  it  up  with  good  soil  in  the  proportions  used  for  a  Vine  border, 
and  apply  a  brisk  bottom  heat.  It  will  be  found  that  the  heat  rises  very 
slowly  at  first,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  active  heat  is  stopped  hi  its 
progress  by  the  density  of  the  soil,  which  it  overcomes  by  degrees,  taking 
up  with  it  a  portion  of  steamy  vapour.  As  it  rises  it  keeps  a  portion  of 
the  soil  where  this  action  is  suspended,  in  a  wet  steam  bath  so  to  speak, 
and  every  accession  of  this  heated  vapour  tends  to  render  the  soil  a  cold 
wet  mass,  far  from  congenial  to  any  roots. 

If  a  piece  of  tarpauling  is  placed  over  the  soil  a  little  way  from  the 
surface,  it  is  found  that  as  the  heat  rises  in  the  border,  the  under  part  of 
the  tarpauling  will  be  covered  with  condensed  vapour  running  in  streams  to 
the  lowest  part.  This  consists  of  the  moisture  and  natural  gases  of  the 
soil,  acted  upon  and  escaping  by  the  action  of  the  bottom  heat.  A  handful  of 
soil  from  the  top  of  the  rubble  will  show  at  once  to  a  practised  eye  that  there 
are  no  natural  agents  left  in  it  likely  to  be  useful  to  Vine  roots  ;  nor  will 
water  replace  what  is  gone.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  an  extreme  example, 
but  a  Vine  border  is  made  to  endure  for  years,  and  affords  plenty  of  time  for 
this  process  to  be  carried  out.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  heat  rises 
more  quickly  through  soil  that  is  pulverised.  F. 


MONTHLY  CHRONICLE. 


UNGI  are  for  the  most  part  regarded  with  suspicion,  arising  in  great 
measure  from  ignorance  and  prejudice.  Excepting  the  Mushroom, 
Truffle,  and  Morel,  very  few  of  them  are  employed  as  articles  of 
food,  though  many  are  most  wholesome  and  nutritious.  Still,  as 


there  are  numerous  poisonous  kinds,  caution  in  their  use  is  necessary,  and,  above  all, 
the  dissemination  of  popular  information  concerning  them  is  desirable.  Hence  the  public 
have  reason  to  thank  Lady  Dorothy  Nevill  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Wynne  for  the  prizes  they  offered 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  6th  ult.  The  education  of  the 
eye,  resulting  from  a  public  exhibition  of  this  kind  is  the  best  of  all  forms  of  instruction. 
Dr.  Bull,  of  Hereford,  who  gained  the  first  prize,  exhibited  a  very  large  collection,  consisting 
of  numerous  species,  arranged  in  four  compartments,  containing  those  which  are  con¬ 
fessedly  edible ;  those  which  are  edible,  but  not  usually  employed  as  food ;  those  which  are 
not  edible  ;  and  those  which  are  decidedly  poisonous.  The  second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  W.  G. 
Smith,  who  had  a  smaller  but  very  interesting  collection.  A  stand  of  dried  Fungi,  from  Mr. 
English,  of  Epping,  prepared  after  a  method  peculiar  to  himself,  formed  an  interesting  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  Show,  which  we  hope  to  see  repeated  in  future  years. 


-  Hedding  Pansies,  says  Mr.  D.  Thomson,  may  be  had  in  a  state  to 

produce  an  effective  display  all  the  year  round.  The  way  to  manage  them 
for  summer  and  autumn  show  is  to  put  in  nice  young  short  cuttings  under 


hand-glasses  late  in  September  or  early  in  October,  just  sufficiently  early  to  have  them  well 
rooted  before  the  severe  weather  sets  in ;  and  in  April  or  May  to  plant  them  out  where 
they  are  required  to  bloom.  The  beds  or  borders  should  be  well  manured,  and  deeply  worked. 


-  3The  Golden  Queen  Melon,  a  hybrid  between  Bromham  Hall  and 

Golden  Perfection,  is,  without  exception,  the  prettiest  Melon  in  cultivation. 
It  averages  from  2  to  24-  lbs.  in  weight,  is  of  an  oval  shape,  of  a  beautiful 
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golden  yellow,  prettily  netted,  thin-skinned,  juicy,  tender  and  melting,  and  when  properly 
grown  and  well  ripened,  of  excellent  flavour.  Flavour  in  Melons  is  almost  entirely  a  matter 
of  good  cultivation  ;  hence  the  value  of  a  variety  possessing  a  good  constitution,  such  as  the 
Golden  Queen,  which  is  easily  grown,  and  easily  rendered  of  good  flavour. 

-  Some  of  the  modem  improved  varieties  of  Cannas,  are  well 

adapted  for  flower-garden  decoration,  owing  to  the  size  and  profusion  of 
their  flowers,  and  their  continuous  blooming  properties.  C.  Bihorelli  and 

C.  grandiflora  fioribunda  are  particularly  deserving  of  this  recommendation.  They  are  both 
dwarfish  sorts,  scarcely  exceeding  3  feet  in  height.  The  first-named  is  a  dark-leaved  variety 
of  moderate  size,  very  floriferous,  the  flowers  broad-petaled,  nearly  twice  the  ordinary  size, 
and  of  a  bright  showy  red  colour.  The  other  is  of  similar  habit,  but  has  green  leaves  and 
bright  orange-coloured  flowers.  Both  are  admirable  flower-garden  plants. 

-  2The  Examinations  of  Gardeners  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  the 

Eoyal  Horticultural  Society,  seem  to  be  exciting  more  interest,  as  their 

beneficial  influence  becomes  more  fully  appreciated  by  young  gardeners. 

Besides  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  Society  of  Arts,  and  Royal  Horticultural  Society’s  several 
prizes,  which  were  taken  by  Kingston,  Keenan,  Wynne,  and  Burbidge,  the  result  as  regards 
the  award  of  certificates  was  as  follows :  — 


Society  of  Arts ,  April,  1S68. 


Royal  Horticultural  Society,  July  1868. 


Certificates. 


Flori¬ 

culture. 

Fruit  and 
Veg.  Cul¬ 
ture. 

A.  Bradley,  Greenwich . 

2nd 

2nd 

F.  W.  Burbidge* . 

1st 

— 

D.  Cargill,  Liverpool  . 

2nd 

1st 

C.  Fryer,  Lambeth . 

2nd 

— 

J.  C.  Higgs,  Southampton  _ 

2nd 

— 

R.  Inglis,  Richmond  . 

2nd 

2nd 

W.  Jones  Richmond . 

2nd 

2nd 

R.  L.  Keenan,  Richmond . 

1st 

1st 

R.  C.  Kingston,  R.  Polytechnic 

Institution . 

— 

1st 

C.  Lawton,  Hull . 

2nd 

2nd 

J.  Macpherson,  Southampton 

2nd 

— 

.T.  McArdle* . 

2nd 

2nd 

M.  Middleton* . 

2nd 

2nd 

A.  Parsons,  Edinburgh . 

3rd 

2nd 

J.  R.  Pocock,  Bromley  . 

3rd 

3rd 

F.  C.  A.  Thomson,  Liverpool _ 

3rd 

2nd 

B.  Wynne* . 

1st 

1st 

Certificates. 


Fruit  and 
Veg.  Cul¬ 
ture. 


Flori¬ 

culture. 


F.  W.  Burbidge  1  ® . 

T.  Bevan .  .2  a . 

W.  Stewart _ hl-S . 

J.  McArdlk  25 . 

R.  Barnes  . )  Occ . 

John  Smith,  Chiswick . 

R.  Lee  Keenan,  Kew . 

M.  Middleton,  Kew . 

C.  Pillans,  Kew . 

William  Jones,  Kew . 

Robt.  Inglis,  Kew  . 

James  McGregor,  Kew . 

David  McArdle,  Kew . 

James  R.  Pocock,  Bickley,  Kent 
Robert  Mackellar,  Colworth, 
Beds . 


2nd 

2nd 

2nd 

2nd 

3rd 

1st 

1st 

1st 

not 

passed 

2nd 

2nd 

3rd 

not 

passed 

2nd 

1st 


1st 

2nd 

2nd 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

1st 

1st 

2nd 

1st 

1st 

3rd 

not 

pass’d 

1st 

1st 


♦Chiswick  Students. 


-  U,  new  dessert  Apple,  called  Coole’s  Seedling,  has  been  recently 

shown  by  the  Messrs.  Yeitcli,  and  obtained  a  first-class  certificate.  It  is 
a  roundish  ovate  fruit,  even  and  regular  in  outline,  of  a  rich  yellow  colour 
on  the  shaded  side,  streaked  and  mottled  with  crimson  ;  the  flesh  is  very 
tender,  juicy,  and  sweet,  and  with  a  fine  flavour. 

-  !cImong  recent  acquisitions  in  the  shape  of  Ornamental  Trees  of  a 

distinct  character,  a  variety  of  the  common  Elm  called  Ulmus  campestris 
Webbiana  may  be  strongly  recommended.  The  leaves  are  small  and 
curiously  folded,  so  that  the  pale  colour  of  the  lower  surface  is  made  to 
contrast  with  the  deeper  colour  of  the  upper  surface.  As  a  standard,  this 
new  variety  promises  to  be  very  useful  for  ornamental  purposes. 


Jas  Andrews  Dei f  $  line  0 


I7  Waller  lath.lt).  Haltun  Garden 


MADRESFIELD  COURT 

Black  Muscat  Grape 
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MADRESFIELD  COURT  BLACK  MUSCAT  GRAPE. 

WITH  AN  ILLUSTRATION. 

fHE  Grape  we  now  figure  is  one  worthy  of  the  warmest  commendation 
both  in  regard  to  its  appearance  and  quality.  It  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Cox,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Beauchamp  at  Madresfield  Court, 
Great  Malvern,  some  half  dozen  years  since,  and  was  selected  as  the 
best  of  a  hatch  of  seedlings  obtained  from  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
and  the  Black  Alicante  intercrossed  in  both  directions.  It  proves  to  he  a 
Grape  of  excellent  quality,  setting  its  fruit  as  freely  as  the  Black  Ham¬ 
burgh,  than  which  it  takes  about  a  fortnight  longer  to  ripen. 

The  Vine  is  of  a  robust  constitution,  producing  short-jointed  wood,  with 
prominent  pointed  eyes.  The  fruit-clusters  are  large,  regularly  tapered, 
and  handsomely  shouldered.  The  berries  are  large,  of  a  longish  oval  shape, 
like  those  of  the  Muscat,  perfectly  black,  and  covered  like  those  of  the 
Alicante  with  a  fine  thick  bloom.  They  are  attached  by  stout  warted  foot¬ 
stalks.  Their  skin  is  tough ;  and  their  flesh  is  firm,  juicy,  and  rich,  with 
a  fine,  luscious,  muscat  flavour.  The  leaves  are  bristly,  deeply  lohed,  and 
serrated,  with  reddish  stalks  and  midribs. 

With  such  qualities  as  those  just  indicated,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Madresfield  Court  Grape  should  have  won  a  first-class  certificate  when  ex¬ 
hibited  before  the  Fruit  Committee  in  August,  1867,  and  that  it  should  have 
been  designated  as  a  splendid  new  Grape.  In  truth  it  comes  in  as  a  very 
useful  auxiliary  to  the  few  thoroughly  good  Grapes  already  in  cultivation, 
nearly  if  not  quite  equalling  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  in  quality,  and 
indicating,  by  its  stout  firm  footstalks  and  leathery  skin,  that  it  will  rank 
amongst  those  especially  useful  kinds  which  hang  well  after  they  have 
reached  the  ripening  stage. 

Messrs.  J.  &  C.  Lee,  of  Hammersmith,  are  the  fortunate  holders  of  this 
pomonal  prize,  and  to  them  we  are  indebted  for  the  opportunity  of  pub¬ 
lishing  the  annexed  figure.  M. 


THE  HELIOTROPE. 

OBSERVE  at  p.  248  an  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Forsyih,  on  this 
fine  old  plant,  and  I  wish  to  add  a  few  additional  remarks  on  its 
culture  in  the  gardens  here.  In  the  summer  of  1867  I  found  that  a 
«jjp  plant  of  H.  peruvianum  had  taken  possession  of  a  corner  in  a  peach  pit ; 

it  grew  at  a  surprising  rate  all  through  the  summer  and  winter,  and 
furnished  an  immense  supply  of  cut  flowers.  This  plant  had  been  accident¬ 
ally  raised  from  seed,  or  some  small  cutting  had  been  inserted  between 
the  stonework  and  soil  in  the  pit.  Every  gardener  knows  the  value  of 
3rd  Series. — i.  n 
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Heliotrope  flowers,  both  for  colour  and  perfume,  in  mixed  bouquets,  or  for 
decorative  purposes.  The  plant  here  at  this  date  is  a  large  bush,  and 
might  have  been  3  or  4  feet  in  height  had  it  not  been  cut  in  so  much  for 
the  flowers.  Where  room  can  be  spared  for  it,  there  is  no  plant  that  I  know 
of  more  worthy  than  the  Heliotrope  of  being  planted  out  either  as  a  climber 
or  bush  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  The  surprising  growth  and 
beauty  of  the  plant  is  never  seen  when  grown  in  a  pot ;  and  when  planted 
out-doors,  the  winter  settles  its  pretensions  before  it  arrives  at  any  great  size. 

Welbeck.  William  Tillery. 


ASPIDISTRA  LURID  A  VARIEGATA. 


fPIIS  plant  is  worthy  of  special  recommendation  for  the  striking  effect 
of  the  leaves,  especially  when  placed  in  the  centre  of  a  bank  of 

f1  Ferns,  or  on  a  table  of  Orchids  where  it  is  seen  to  command  attention. 
The  broad  bands  of  white  contrast  well  with  the  dark  green  of  the 
older  leaves,  while  the  sap-like  green  of  the  younger  ones,  ribbed  or 
banded  with  white,  in  which  there  is  the  slightest  trace  of  sap-green  renders 
the  plant  conspicuous  anywhere.  When  well  contrasted  amongst  a  variety 
of  different  forms  or  colours,  it  serves  a  good  purpose,  and  is  a  mark  upon 
which  the  eye  will  rest.  In  this  age  of  many-coloured  leaves  it  should  not 
therefore  be  neglected.  Whether  this  is  the  same  as  others  which  I  see  in 
the  continental  catalogues  under  a  different  name,  I  am  not  able  to  say. 
Southend ,  Darlington.  John  Richardson. 


GRAPE  CULTURE. 

ESUMING  the  remarks  broken  off  at  page  245,  I  observe,  that  the 
practice  of  mutilating  the  Vines  instead  of  carefully  pruning  them, 
cannot  be  too  severely  condemned.  Careful  and  judicious  pruning,  the 
result  of  experience  and  discretion,  advances  or  retards  a  crop  of 
Grapes  very  seriously,  and  at  the  same  time  adds  very  considerably  to 
the  expenses  of  production.  To  shave  Vine  rods  so  close  as  to  cut  off  all 
lateral  shoots  is  simply  “ horticultural  barbarity;”  to  cut  those  laterals 
immediately  beyond  a  plump  sound  bud  is  good  practice,  and  productive  of 
satisfactory  results.  To  allow  too  many  shoots  to  proceed  from  the  joints 
is  simply  distressing  the  Vines  unnecessarily ;  but  to  select  the  most 
vigorous  and  healthy,  regulating  the  operation  by  the  space  which  the  roof 
affords,  to  train  them  carefully,  so  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  their 
neighbour’s  portion  of  it,  and  to  shorten  the  shoot  at  the  leaf  beyond  where 
the  bunch  of  bloom  shows,  provokes  the  growth  of  the  bunches,  and  concen¬ 
trates  the  juices  of  the  Vine  upon  them,  without  allowing  it  to  expend  itself 
unnecessarily.  Thus  far  it  will  be  allowed,  I  hope,  that  I  have  proved  the 
theory  of  Vine  culture  to  be  simple  and  easy,  and  only  requiring  the  amount 
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of  judgment  which,  every  gardener,  whether  amateur  or  professional,  should 
possess  previous  to  undertaking  the  management  of  a  vinery.  The  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  growth  on  the  leading  shoots  of  the  Vine,  so  as  to  draw  on 
the  sap  should  not  be  too  much  interfered  with,  but  should  be  allowed  as 
far  as  space  will  permit,  so  as  to  secure  a  good  development  of  the  roots. 

Thinning  the  Grapes  is  the  next  process,  and  should  commence  as  soon 
as  the  berries  approach  the  size  of  small  peas.  One  good  thinning  is 
sufficient.  It  is  simply  absurd  to  allow  a  number  of  small  berries  to# 
remain  on  the  bunches  until  they  are  half  grown,  as  they  draw  their 
resources  from  the  Vines  to  no  useful  purpose,  which  resources  should  be 
economised  for  the  berries  which  are  intended  to  form  the  bunches.  Thin¬ 
ning  is  an  operation  best  left  in  the  hands  of  energetically-minded  assistants, 
who  have  predetermined  to  have  ten  good  berries  where  forty  or  fifty  have 
formed  and  would  be  produced  to  the  detriment  of  the  whole,  if  the 
liberality  of  bountiful  Nature  were  allowed  to  continue  its  course.  Swelling 
the  Grapes  is  a  process  which  common  sense  (that  uncommon  thing), 
suggests  must  be  the  result  of  good  feeding  and  moisture  ;  but  as  these- 
elements  are  already  provided  for  by  the  instructions  relative  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  border,  the  ventilation  and  the  syringing,  I  need  say  little  more- 
respecting  it  than  recommend  the  reader  to  follow  those  instructions. 

To  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed ;  and  ventilation  being  such  an 
essential  element  to  the  proper  colouring  of  Grapes,  growers  provided  with 
the  necessary  means  already  alluded  to,  will  do  well  to  take  advantage  of 
them  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  Eed  spider,  which  is  the  greatest  pest 
of  our  vineries,  may,  and  must  in  extreme  cases,  be  thwarted  in  its  destruc¬ 
tiveness  by  the  free  application  of  sulphur  vivum  reduced  with  lime  to  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  thin  paste  (laying  it  on  with  a  painter’s  brush),  on  the  surface  of  the 
hot-water  pipes  or  brick  flues.  As  excess  of  stimulant  destroys  the  mental  as- 

well  as  physical  activity  of  the  operator :  so  will  sulphur  vivum  have  the 

* 

same  effect  on  the  insect  pest — and  the  Vines  also,  if  proper  care  and 
attention  is  not  devoted  to  its  application.  It  is  the  true  and  perfect 
antidote,  but  its  use  must  be  combined  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  moisture, 
so  as  to  guard  against  burning  the  foliage  by  a  too  dry  atmosphere. 

When  Grapes  have  reached  the  stage  of  colouring,  this  process,  with  the 
continued  swelling  goes  on  very  rapidly,  and  it  often  happens  that  the 
Grapes  are  fit  for  gathering  within  twei^-one  days  of  the  period  when  they 
commence  taking  colour.  An  additional  fortnight  with  abundant  air 
completes  the  ripening,  and  induces  the  sweetening  which  renders  them  so 
much  more  acceptable  to  the  palate.  This  latter  question  is  more  a  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  consumer  than  the  grower,  whose  object  is  to  produce  a 
fine-looking  article  which  will  bear  carriage  to  a  good  market,  and  there  fetch 
a  good  price.  The  Vines  having  produced  their  crop  of  Grapes  should  not 
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be  unnecessarily  cropped  or  the  foliage  destroyed,  as  they  continue  to  grow 
and  develope  their  roots  for  some  time.  Artificial  heat  may  he  withheld,  hut 
the  gradual  progress  of  the  plants  should  he  permitted  until  they  sliowr  the 
usual  symptoms  of  maturity,  hy  the  discoloration  of  the  leaves.  The  leaves 
should  not  he  cut  off,  hut  allowed  to  remain  for  the  more  perfect  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  buds  upon  which  the  ensuing  year’s  crop  depends. 

I  have  not  referred  to  the  best  means  of  heating  a  vinery,  as  I  believe  the 
question  has  long  since  been  decided  in  favour  of  hot  water  as  against  brick 
flue,  and  that,  wherever  the  former  can  be  conveniently  adopted  it  is  always 
preferred.  It  is  better,  and  after  the  first  outlay  it  is  cheaper  to  keep  going 
than  the  flue  system.  However,  it  is  of  less  importance  with  Vines  than 
with  other  artificially-grown  crops,  inasmuch  as  they  are  so  hardy  and  luxuri¬ 
ant  when  they  are  properly  manured  and  carefully  trained.  Some  of  the 
finest  Grapes  I  have  sent  to  Covent  Garden  Market  were  grown  and  forced 
with  a  common  brick  and  pipe  flue,  of  a  still  more  common  style  of  con¬ 
struction — aye,  common-looking  enough  to  excite  most  indignant  contempt 
of  a  liot-water  apparatus  manufacturer.  Still  it  was  so  :  the  Vines  very 
healthy,  the  bunches  ranging  from  4  lb.  to  2 lbs.  weight,  and  the  berries  large, 
plenty  of  them,  and  of  the  very  best  colour. 

Simple  and  beautiful  as  the  course  of  Nature  is,  her  progression  is 
undeviating  and  certain,  and  so  are  the  means  to  be  practised  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  her  resources.  Art  must  be  the  handmaid  of  Nature  ;  and  the  more 
correct  the  judgment  we  form  as  to  adopting  means  to  assist  her,  the  more 
certain  we  shall  be  of  success.  A  fine  grapery  with  an  abundant  crop  of 
fruit,  the  bunches  hanging  from  the  roof  intermixed  with  the  foliage  in 
the  most  luxuriant  manner,  is  a  beautiful  sight.  Purple,  black,  and  amber- 
colour,  with  green — what  pretty  contrasts  to  feast  the  eye  upon  !  not  to 
say  a  word  as  the  intrusion  of  the  thought,  ‘  I  wonder  how  they  taste.” 

Jersey.  .  C.  B.  S. 

ACPvOPHYLLUM  VENOSUM. 

«HIS  is  generally  considered  a  very  difficult  plant  to  cultivate,  but  by 
following  the  plan  I  am  about  to  describe,  I  have  always  found  it  to 

fgrow  freely,  and  produce  abundantly  large  spikes  of  its  fine  Spirea 
like  flowers.  Procure  a  young  healthy  plant  in  a  48-size  pot ;  shift 
into  a  82-size,  using  good  fibry  peat,  broken  into  small  pieces,  and 
well  mixed  with  a  liberal  quantity  of  silver  sand.  Provide  ample  drainage, 
over  which  place  a  layer  of  rough  fibry  peat,  and  pot  firmly.  Place  the 
plant  in  a  cool  airy  greenhouse,  and  never  subject  it  to  a  high  artificial 
temperature.  Pay  great  attention  to  watering,  as  the  plant  must  never  be 
allowed  to  suffer  from  want  of  water  at  the  roots,  so  that  a  fresh  supply 
must  be  given  before  the  ball  of  earth  becomes  dry ;  damp  the  foliage 
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slightly  morning  and  evening  at  all  seasons,  except  when  the  weather  is 
very  wet.  About  the  end  of  February  it  will  require  another  shift,  and  if 
well  rooted  a  pot  two  sizes  larger  should  be  used.  One  shift  annually  in 
February  will  then  be  sufficient,  but  always  use  good  fibry  peat  and  sand  as 
above  recommended  for  the  purpose.  The  thrips  must  be  looked  sharply 
after  and  kept  down,  for  if  once  allowed  to  gain  a  footing  they  will  soon 
destroy  not  only  the  foliage,  but  the  plant  also.  As  soon  as  blooming  is 
over,  remove  the  seed  vessels  from  the  stems,  in  doing  which  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  injure  the  wood,  as  the  young  growth  continues  on  from  the 
top  of  the  flower  spike,  the  point  of  which  should  be  taken  off  above  the  first 
set  of  leaves. 

Somerley  Gardens .  Henry  Chilman. 


THE  WINTER  DRESSING  OF  ORCHARD-HOUSE  TREES. 

a^iRCHAED-HOUSE  trees,  &c.,  maybe  kept  free  from  insects  by  very 


simple  means.  The  method  I  have  adopted  since  making  the 
/(b  observations  noted  at  p.  44,  is  as  follows  : — As  soon  as  the  leaves 
fall,  the  trees  are  pruned,  and  well  washed  with  cold  water  thrown 
upon  them  by  a  powerful  engine.  This  washing  is  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  and  it  tends  to  remove  dust,  and  possibly  a  portion  of  the 
insect  ova,  &c.,  which  may  have  been  deposited.  The  house  is  thrown 
quite  open,  and  nothing  more  is  done  until  the  buds  begin  to  swTell  in 
spring,  when  the  engine  is  again  brought  into  action  on  the  morning  of 
every  favourable  day,  the  practice  being  of  course  discontinued  as  soon  as 
the  blossoms  begin  to  expand. 

As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set,  if  insects  are  found  to  be  at  all  troublesome 
fumigation  is  resorted  to ;  and  it  is  found  that  with  the  aid  of  two  simply 
contrived,  but  very  effective  fumigators,  using  a  quarter  of  a  stone  of 
tobacco  paper  which  costs  5s.,  mixed  with  d  lb.  tobacco,  which  costs  Is.,  a 
span-roofed  orchard  house  80  feet  long,  20  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  high,  can 
be  filled  with  a  dense  volume  of  smoke,  which  kills  everything  in  the  shape 
of  thrips,  and  of  green  or  black  fly.  This  operation  is  seldom  required  to  be 
performed  oftener  than  twice  or  thrice  during  the  season. 

With  regard  to  Peach,  and  other  trees  trained  upon  wTalls  in  the  open 
air,  I  would  recommend  in  all  respects  similar  treatment  to  that  above 
described  as  adopted  for  trees  in  the  orchard-house,  substituting  for  the 
fumigation,  in  the  case  of  the  wall  trees,  a  thorough  syringing  with  a  solution 
of  Gishurst  Compound,  using  about  4  oz.  to  a  gallon  of  boiling  water.  This 
syringing,  like  the  fumigation,  will  not  be  required  to  be  repeated  many 
times  during  a  season. 

The  brown  scale  will  sometimes  attack  the  Peach  and  other  trees 
in  the  orchard-house.  When  such  is  found  to  be  the  case,  they  must  be 
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removed  mechanically,  by  being  scraped  or  brushed  off  with  a  toothbrush, 
well  washing  the  part  to  which  they  had  adhered  with  a  solution  of  Gisliurst 
Compound,  made  in  the  manner  above  directed. 

Culford  Hall.  P.  Grieve. 

SEASONABLE  GARDENING  HINTS— DECEMBER. 

HE  year  now  drawing  to  a  close  will  long  be  remembered  on  account 
of  its  continued  drought  and  great  heat.  The  grass  lands  'were  com¬ 
pletely  burnt  up  during  the  summer  months  ;  white  Turnips  were  a 
failure  throughout  the  country ;  Peas  and  Broad  Beans  suffered 
severely,  as  did  some  other  vegetable  crops;  and  yet,  notwithstanding* 
the  season  has  been  one  of  abundance.  The  cereal  crops  were  never  before 
harvested  in  finer  condition;  Wheat  in  most  parts  of  the  country  has  been 
abundant  and  of  superior  quality  ;  Potatos  are  generally  sound  and  free 
from  disease,  and  the  crop  is  in  most  places  good ;  so  that  with  Potatos 
abundant  and  cheap,  and  flour  good  and  reasonable  in  price,  the  coming 
winter  we  may  hope,  will  not  be  one  of  such  privations  to  the  working- 
classes,  as  the  last.  In  the  garden,  nearly  all  kinds  of  summer  vegetables 
suffered  severely,  except  such  as  were  kept  almost  continually  watered. 
After  the  fine  rains  we  had,  in  the  early  part  of  August,  everything  revived 
wonderfully,  and  since  that  time  autumn  and  winter  vegetables  have  grown 
well.  Fruits  of  all  kind  have  been  most  abundant,  and  some  of  them  very 
fine  in  appearance  ;  I  think  I  have  never  seen  Plums,  Pears  and  Apples  finer. 
The  wood  of  fruit  trees  has  had  every  chance  of  being  well  ripened  this  year, 
so  that  we  may  reasonably  expect  good  crops  of  fruit  next  season,  except 
from  trees  that  have  been  allowed  to  carry  too  heavy  a  crop  this  year — a 
thing  of  frequent  occurrence,  as  outside  the  gentleman’s  garden  very  few 
people  ever  think  of  thinning  the  crop.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  causes 
why  we  see  fruit  so  abundant  one  year,  and  scarce  the  next. 

The  out-door  operations  for  December  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
weather.  In  severe  frosts  little  can  be  done  beyond  affording  protection  to 
any  plants  requiring  it.  In  mild  open  weather  alterations  in  progress  in 
the  garden  or  pleasure  ground  should  be  pushed  on  with  all  despatch,  so  as  to 
have  the  work  in  a  forward  state  when  the  busy  season  comes  round. 

At  this  season  of  diminished  light,  all  plants  should  be  kept  at  rest  as 
much  as  possible.  Plants  in  pits  and  frames  suffer  most  from  damp  at  this 
season ;  every  precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  it,  water  being  given 
only  when  absolutely  necessary,  and  the  lights  being  taken  off  for  a  few 
hours  on  fine  days.  Protection  must  be  attended  to  in  frosty  weather. 
The  principal  difficulty  in  managing  a  collection  of  choice  liardwooded 
greenhouse  plants  arises  generally  from  the  want  of  proper  accommodation 
for  the  different  classes.  When  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  plants  is  kept 
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in  one  house,  then  much  attention  is  necessary  to  keep  the  plants  in  a 
healthy  condition.  Whenever  the  state  of  the  weather  admits,  air  should 
be  freely  admitted,  and  a  dry  atmosphere  must  be  kept,  a  moist  stagnant  one 
being  very  injurious  to  plants  at  this  season.  In  dull  weather  gentle  fires 
should  be  made  during  the  day  to  expel  damp,  and  in  frosty  weather  just 
sufficient  at  night  to  exclude  the  frost.  Pelargoniums  have  increased  so 
largely  of  late,  that  they  now  form  the  greater  part  of  softwooded  plants  in 
most  places  ;  if  kept  dry  they  will  stand  a  low  temperature,  but  they  do 
best  in  a  little  heat  all  through  the  winter — though  they  should  have  plenty 
of  air  in  mild  weather. 

I  would  again  advise  all  intending  planters  of  Boses,  evergreen  trees,  and 
shrubs,  to  plant  at  once  if  the  weather  be  favourable,  and  not  defer  it  until 
spring.  Tea-scented  and  other  tender  Eoses  should  be  protected  ;  I  do  not 
advise  the  general  pruning  of  Eoses,  trees,  and  shrubs  at  this  season,  but  a 
good  deal  may  be  done  with  the  hardier  kinds  when  favourable  opportunities 
present  themselves,  which  will  save  time  in  spring.  As  the  leaves  are  now 
all  off  the  trees,  every  place  should  be  well  swept  and  cleaned.  The  borders 
should  be  dug  to  give  a  neat  appearance.  Before  the  soil  gets  frozen  the 
bulb  beds  should  be  covered  3  or  4  inches  deep  with  decayed  leaves  or  tan. 

If  the  kitchen  garden  be  naturally  of  a  heavy  clayey  nature,  the  ground 
should  be  thrown  up  in  ridges,  and  lay  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  frost. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  there  is  not  much  cropping  required ;  there  are, 
however,  a  number  of  little  matters  that  demand  attention.  Broccolis  should 
be  laid  at  once  with  their  heads  northwards.  This  is  an  old-fashioned,  but 
nevertheless,  an  excellent  plan  of  saving  the  hearts  in  severe  weather ; 
Celery  should  be  finally  earthed  up  if  not  already  done.  In  case  of  frost 
the  ridges  should  be  covered  with  straw,  fern,  or  shutters.  Lettuce  and 
Cauliflowers  in  frames  should  have  all  the  air  possible  in  mild  weather. 
Parsley  should  be  protected  with  hoops  and  mats,  or  what  is  better,  a  few 
lights,  when  they  can  be  spared  for  that  purpose.  Seakale  and  Ehubarb 
crowns  should  be  covered  with  litter  to  protect  them  from  frost.  A  few 
roots  should  be  covered  with  pots,  surrounded  by  dung  or  leaves  to  force 
them,  or  they  may  be  put  into  heat. 

All  fruit  tree  planting  should  be  done  as  soon  as  possible,  and  then  the 
pruning  of  fruit  trees  should  be  carried  on  with  vigour — this  is  an  operation 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and  one  that  cannot  be  too  carefully  attended 
to.  In  the  generality  of  Orchards  the  thing  is  altogether  neglected;  and  in 
many  places  where  we  may  naturally  look  for  something  better,  we  do  not 
find  that  attention  paid  to  it  which  it  deserves.  This  is  one  great  cause 
why  we  so  constantly  hear  complaints  about  failing  crops.  The  trees  are 
so  crowded  with  wood  and  spurs,  that  when  they  bear  a  crop  they  become 
so  exhausted,  that  one  or  two  years’  rest  is  necessary  before  they  can  bear 
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another  crop  of  fruit.  Trees  that  are  carefully  pruned  every  year — that 
have  all  superfluous  shoots,  and  all  superfluous  spurs  removed,  will  in  most 
seasons  produce  crops  of  fine  fruit.  If  any  person  who  has  not  hitherto 
attended  to  this  matter  would  take,  say  half  a  dozen  Apple  or  Pear  trees 
of  the  same  variety,  and  prune  and  thin  the  branches  and  spurs  of  three  of 
the  trees,  and  leave  those  of  the  other  three  unpruned,  he  would  soon  he 
convinced  of  the  advantage  of  proper  attention  in  pruning  fruit  trees. 

Stourton.  M.  Saul. 


HINTS  ON  TRANSPLANTING  SHRUBS. 


fN  transplanting  shrubs  as  well  as  very  small  trees,  a  common  error  is 
to  place  them  too  deep  in  the  earth.  This  has  arisen  from  the  cir- 
cumstance  that  by  receiving  more  moisture,  they  often  succeed  better 
the  first  summer,  at  the  expense,  however,  of  their  subsequent  healthy 
growth.  It  is  much  better  to  plant  shallow,  imparting  the  necessary 
moisture  by  means  of  a  deep  mellow  soil  beneath,  and  by  mulching  above. 
The  material  for  the  latter  may  he  short  litter,  manure,  old  tan  or  leaf 
mould.  A  surface  consisting  of  these  materials,  raised  to  the  height  of  a  few 
inches,  will  occasion  no  injury  whatever  for  a  year  or  two,  and  will  admir¬ 
ably  equalise  the  moisture  of  the  soil.  Manure  used  in  this  way  operates 
beneficially,  not  only  in  preserving  moisture,  hut  also  in  increasing 
fertility,  the  properties  of  the  manure  being  carried  down  in  solution  by 
rains,  especially  if  applied  in  autumn  or  winter. 

The  contrast  between  the  hard  and  baked  surface  too  often  witnessed 
when  the  ground  is  left  hare,  and  the  moist  and  softened  earth  beneath  a 
coat  of  manure  or  litter,  can  be  only  fully  understood  by  means  of  actual 
observation.  Its  advantages  were  strikingly  exemplified  during  the  past 
hot  summer ;  young  trees  and  shrubs  that  were  protected  from  drought  by 
a  coating  of  litter  and  manure,  have  not  suffered  in  the  least ;  while  those 
not  protected  are  perishing — staking  may  be  in  some  instances  necessary  to 
prevent  wind-swaying,  or  a  one-sided  growth,  where  there  are  imperfect  or 
unequal  roots ;  but  usually  if  the  shrub  is  furnished  with  good  roots,  and  if 
care  is  taken  while  the  earth  is  shovelled  in,  to  spread  them  all  out  like  the 
rays  of  an  umbrella,  they  will  serve  to  brace  it  evenly  and  prevent  a  one¬ 
sided  growth ;  fixing  by  water,  as  it  is  termed,  is  often  sufficient  alone  to 
preclude  the  necessity  of  staking. 

Planting  is  most  conveniently  done  by  three  persons,  one  spreading  out 
the  roots  with  his  hands,  and  a  second  placing  in  the  soil,  while  the  third 
settles  it  by  pouring  water  from  the  rose  of  a  water  pot.  Although  soft  at 
first,  the  soil  in  a  few  hours  dries,  and  hardens  sufficiently  to  hold  the  newly 
set  roots  firmly.  In  transplanting  Roses  and  some  other  small  shrubs 
sufficient  pruning  of  the  top  is  rarely  given ;  climbing  Roses  and  those 
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generally  which  throw  up  rapid  and  vigorous  shoots  will  make  a  better 
growth  by  autumn  if  cut  down  to  a  few  good  buds  when  planted  out,  than 
if  long  portions  of  stem  and  branches  are  left ;  these  indeed  not  unfrequently 
draw  so  hard  upon  the  roots  as  to  cause  the  death  of  the  plant.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  seen  shrubs  transplanted  in  wet  weather,  with  entire 
success  after  having  grown  6  inches,  by  taking  up  all  the  roots  carefully 
and  drenching  the  soil  well  with  water,  at  the  same  time  very  freely 
shortening  back  the  shoots. 

Osberton.  Edwd.  Bennett. 


CLIANTHUS  DAMPIERI. 


SO  much  difficulty  and  disappointment  generally  attend  the  culture  of 
this  magnificent  pea  flower,  that  the  following  note  on  its  flowering 
Ugfb  in  the  open  air  at  Passy,  near  Paris,  may  not  be  without  interest, 
ip?  The  seeds  were  sown  in  February,  and  the  plants  were  planted  out 
in  June,  in  peaty  soil.  They  commenced  to  flower  by  the  beginning 
of  August  and  were  in  perfect  condition  at  the  beginning  of  October  when 
I  left  Paris.  A  few  plants  forming  an  isolated  tuft  upon  the  grass,  with 
silvery  shoots  more  than  2  feet  long,  and  the  splendid  flowers  always  open, 
looked,  I  may  say,  remarkably  striking.  They  were  not  in  a  particularly  warm 
or  sheltered  spot,  and  doubtless  the  same  result  could  be  obtained  in  warm 
and  snug  spots  in  our  southern  counties ;  sown  in  early  spring  and  safely 
and  gradually  brought  on  to  planting  out  time  without  being  starved,  or 
drawn,  they  would  be  in  nice  condition  to  put  out  about  the  same  time  with 
the  tenderer  bedding  plants.  They  should  have  light  peaty  soil  and  good 
drainage,  and  they  require  neat  staking  to  support  their  shoots ;  treated 
thus,  this  Clianthus  would  succeed  in  mild  parts,  and  on  sunny  borders  with 
us — trained  on  the  low  walls  of  glass  houses,  &c.,  it  would  prove  a  success 
over  a  great  part  of  this  country.  The  roots  and  tops  too,  should,  however, 
receive  a  little  more  attention  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  our  wall- 
plants,  and  the  plants  must  be  annually  raised. 

Kensington.  Wm.  Robinson. 


DENNIS  &  SCRUBY’S  A1  BOILER. 

)UR  attention  has  been  recently  directed  to  a  novel  form  of  liot-water 
boiler  for  horticultural  purposes,  which  is  called  Dennis  &  Scruby’s 
A1  Horizontal  Tubular  Boiler,  and  which,  it  seems  to  us,  has  some 
advantages  to  recommend  it  in  certain  cases.  It  may  be  briefly 
described  as  a  square  pile  of  horizontal  pipes  with  vertical  corner 
pieces,  cast  in  separate  tiers  or  “  rings,”  the  successive  “  rings  ”  diminish¬ 
ing  in  area  upwards,  according  to  a  fixed  scale  which  admits  of  any  two  or 
more  being  put  together.  The  “  rings  ”  are  fastened  together  by  means  of 
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long  bolts  and  screw  nuts.  From  four  to  six  of  them  in  ordinary  cases 
(more  if  required)  go  to  make  up  a  boiler ;  but  being  all  cast  to  fit  exactly 
together,  any  number  of  the  smaller  or  the  larger  pieces,  according  to  the 
size  and  heating  power  required,  can  in  this  way  be  firmly  put  together. 
The  form  will  be  most  readily  understood  from  the  annexed  figure.  The 

boilers  are  set  directly 
over  the  fire,  which  is  fed 
from  the  top. 

One  of  the  advantages 
of  this  boiler,  is  its  shal¬ 
lowness,  as  compared 
with  tubular  boilers  con¬ 
structed  on  the  vertical 
plan,  which  shallowness 
obviates  the  necessity  for 
constructing  deep  stoke¬ 
holes.  The  more  direct 
action  of  the  flames  upon 
the  horizontal  pipes  than 
upon  vertical  ones,  is  pro¬ 
bably  another  advantage,  for  by  the  constriction  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
boiler,  the  tubes  are  brought  directly  over  the  fire,  and  the  flame  from  the  fuel 
curls  around  each  one  as  it  passes  upwards.  The  practicability  of  adding 
to  the  heating  power,  if  found  necessary,  by  increasing  (or  diminishing  by 
reducing)  the  number  of  rings,  may  or  may  not  prove  a  practical  con¬ 
venience,  as  may  be  the  case  also  with  the  facility?"  with  which  it  is  said  the 
whole  can  be  taken  to  pieces,  and  a  new  ring  added  in  any  part,  should  acci¬ 
dental  injury  accrue.  Those  who  have  had  to  form  deep  stoke-holes  in  wet 
or  badly  drained  localities,  will  thoroughly  appreciate  the  advantage  of 
avoiding  the  necessity  for  deep  digging,  while  securing  the  quick  action  of  a 
tubular  boiler.  The  setting- is  said  to  be  simple  and  inexpensive.  M. 


HORTICULTURAL  NOMENCLATURE. 

HAT’S  in  a  name  ?”  is  a  question  that  has  often  been  raised,  and 
doubtless  as  often  settled — at  least  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  ques¬ 
tioner.  Now,  whether  taken  from  the  political,  literary,  social,  or 
commercial  point  of  view,  there  is,  we  apprehend,  much  in  a  name  ; 
and  if  we  descend  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  we  fancy  that 
from  a  horticultural  point  of  view  it  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference.  True 
it  is  that  our  greatest  poet  has  said,  “  A  Rose  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  as  sweet,”  but  we  take  leave  to  doubt  whether  it  would  always  seem 
as  fair.  We  have  observed  that  certain  names  at  once  take  hold  of  the 
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public,  are  in  every  one’s  moutli,  and  make  the  novelty  popular  from  the 
beginning,  whereas  in  other  instances  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case — the 
high  qualities  of  the  novelty  require  knowing  to  make  the  name  popular. 

If  we  look  back  on  the  past,  or  take  the  existing  nomenclature  of 
plants,  we  find  much  that  is  incongruous,  and  in  bad  taste.  Botanists  and 
horticulturists  have  alike  erred  here.  The  former  have  transgressed  by 
adopting  a  frightful  terminology,  by  compounding  words  of  different 
languages,  and  by  applying  words  which  do  not  correctly  interpret  facts. 
As  an  instance  of  the  latter,  the  word  coccinea  (scarlet),  is  often  applied 
to  things  crimson,  ccerulea  (blue),  to  things  purple,  and  alba  (white),  to# 
things  which  would  hardly  pass  as  such  in  the  murky  atmosphere  of  the 
sootiest  towns.  The  horticulturist,  even  of  our  own  time,  too  often  gives 
the  reins  to  fancy,  and  after  reading  some  of  our  plant  catalogues  one 
would  almost  think  that  the  days  of  bright  blue  Boses,  and  luscious  out-of- 
door  Grapes,  had  at  length  arrived.  It  may  be  pleasant  enough,  and 
sometimes  temporarily  profitable,  to  give  the  reins  to  fancy,  when  the 
practice  not  only  amuses  the  mind,  but  at  the  same  time  fills  the  pockets 
of  the  performer.  But  there  is  a  large  and  increasing  class  of  amateur 
gardeners  in  the  community — matter-of-fact  people,  to  whom  this  method 
of  proceeding  is  obnoxious.  There  is  delusion  in  it.  The  purchaser  acts, 
hopes,  realises — and  is  disappointed.  The  object  has  not  fairly  answered  to 
the  character  given  of  it.  We  do  not  accuse  the  giver  of  these  highly- 
coloured  names  of  wilful  exaggeration.  The  culture  of  flowers  is  not  exactly 
that  matter-of-fact  occupation  which  some  would  represent  it  to  be.  There 
is  poetry  in  it,  and  the  ruddy  glow  of  imagination  will  often  unconsciously 
tinge  the  objects  ovet  which  it  delights  to  hover  ;  but  if  the  names  are  applied 
with  a  poet's  license,  the  descriptions  should  at  least  be  precise,  definite,  and 
truthful.  If  horticulture  is  to  become  a  science  to  the  few,  and  remain  a 
source  of  recreation  to  the  many,  its  votaries  must  remember  that  even  in 
poetry,  and  certainly  in  actual  life,  the  imagination  must  be  restrained 
within  due  bounds,  or  the  result  will  be  neither  intelligible  nor  satisfactory. 

But  these  are  not  the  only  points  on  which  reform  is  needed  in  the 
nomenclature  of  plants  and  flowers.  Where  is  the  cultivator  who  would 
not  rejoice  to  see  the  long  French  names  of  Roses  and  other  plants  reduced 
to  a  state  in  which  they  might  be  spelt,  pronounced,  and  understood  by 
all  ?  Could  not  the  nurseryman  into  whose  hands  these  novelties  first  pass, 
translate  such  names  as  are  translatable,  and  re-christen  others  ?  for  many 
of  such  names  are  at  present  a  mere  jumble  of  unintelligible  sounds  to 
those  who  are  the  oftenest  called  on  to  repeat  them.  To  prevent  confusion 
this  work  might  be  delegated  to  some  tribunal  whose  authority  would 
by  common  consent  be  acknowledged — and  followed.  VvTe  once  knew  an 
ingenious  labourer  who  remembered  the  name  of  the  Bose  “  Je  me  main- 
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tiendrai,”  by  assimilating  it  with  the  words  “  Jemmy  maintain  me,”  and  we 
have  heard  more  than  one  philosophic  nurseryman  mourn  over  the  loss  of 
time  incurred  in  writing  “  Souvenir  de  la  Eeine  d’Angleterre  ”  five  hundred 
times  repeated,  when  “  Ajax  ”  or 11  ‘  Ino  ”  would  have  answered  every  purpose. 

Further,  something  may  be  said  on  the  fitness  of  names.  A  flower  that 
would  well  become  the  name  of  “Blushing  Bride”  would  make  a  very 
indifferent  “  Alderman,”  nor  should  we  expect  to  see  exactly  the  same 
complexion  in  a  “Vulcan”  as  in  a  “Venus.”  A  large  Gooseberry  might 
appropriately  bear  the  name  of  “Achilles,”  which  would  be  far  more 
euphonious  and  agreeable  to  ears  polite,  than  such  names  as  “  Bang-up  ” 
and  “  Thumper,”  which  exist  plentifully  among  this  class  of  fruit.  In  this, 
however,  as  in  other  instances,  we  would  not  advocate  a  change  of  names 
already  established — they  are  short  and  easy  enough,  if  homely  or  pro¬ 
vincial — but  that  future  names  be  chosen  from  a  more  refined  vocabulary. 

Finally,  we  have  seen  it  somewhere  suggested,  and  think  the  suggestion 
a  good  one,  that  newly-introduced  species,  the  botanists’  plants,  should 
bear  names  coined  from  the  Latin  or  Greek  languages,  expressive  of  some 
prominent  feature ;  and  the  horticulturists’  plants,  what  we  are  used  to 
regard  as  mere  variations  of  species,  should  have  applied  to  them  popular 
names  in  our  own  language.  The  names  of  the  good  and  great  ones  of 
our  own  time,  and  of  all  time,  offer  for  this  purpose  a  rich  repertory,  from 
which  we  might  freely  draw. 

These  suggestive  remarks  are  thrown  out  with  all  good  humour  for  the 
consideration  of  those  into  whose  hands  the  naming  of  our  plants  and 
flowers  usually  falls.  There  are  many  cries  for  reform  just  now ;  and 
among  small  things  is  it  nowhere  more  needed  than  in  our  horticultural 
nomenclature. 

Waltham  Cross,  N.  William  Paul. 

ALOCASIA  JENNXNGSIL 

SHIS  most  distinct  and  beautiful  plant  gained  the  medal  as  the  best 
new  foliage  plant,  at  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society’s  Show  in  May 

f!867,  and  has  since  that  time  repeatedly  appeared  at  the  principal 
metropolitan  Shows,  where  it  has  always  been  greatly  admired.  It 
is  so  thoroughly  distinct  from  any  other  Arad  in  cultivation,  that  it  will  be 
a  most  welcome  addition  to  our  picturesque-leaved  stove  plants. 

It  is  a  stemless  stove  perennial,  with  peltate,  ovate,  heart-shaped  acumi¬ 
nate  leaves,  6  to  8  inches  long,  supported  on  mottled  stalks.  The  leaf-blades 
are  of  a  beautiful  clear  green,  marked  in  sections  in  the  spaces  between  the 
principal  veins  (which  are  defined  by  bright  green  lines)  with  deep-brown 
almost  black,  wedge-shaped  blotches.  These  regularly-disposed  markings 
produce  a  very  striking  contrast,  and  render  the  plant  one  of  the  most 
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distinct  of  recent  introductions,  whether  for  exhibition  purposes  or  for  home 
decoration.  It  was  introduced  from  India,  by  the  Messrs.  Yeitch  &  Sons, 
of  Chelsea,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  annexed  illustration. 


The  plant  is  of  the  easiest  culture,  requiring  a  good,  rich,  porous,  loamy 
soil,  and  the  moist  atmosphere  of  a  well-managed  plant  stove.  M. 
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A  WALK  THROUGH  THE  VIA  GELLIA. 


fAYING  liad  occasion  during  the  past  summer  to  visit  Derbyshire  on 
business,  it  occurred  to  us  to  give  up  one  day  to  a  walk  through 

f’  some  parts  of  its  beautiful  scenery  that  we  had  not  before  traversed. 
Communicating  this  intention  to  our  household,  the  only  remon¬ 
strance  we  met  with  was  from  a  bright  boy  of  six,  mildly  put — 
“  You  ’ll  come  back  as  soon  as  you  can,  wo’n’t  you,  pa  ?  ” 

Finding  ourselves  at  Matlock  one  July  evening,  and  having  heard  much 
of  the  picturesque  and  floral  beauty  of  the  Yia  Gellia,  the  mountain  road  to 
Middleton  and  the  Black  Rocks,  we  fixed  on  this  as  the  morrow’s  excursion. 
We  breakfasted  and  were  on  foot  early,  as  all  pedestrians  should  be,  and 
taking  the  road  by  Cromford,  were  soon  deep  in  the  valley.  Right  and  left, 
far  up  the  hill  sides,  and  deep  in  the  beds  of  the  almost  exhausted  streams, 
plants  and  flowers  were  strewn  with  a  magnificent  profusion.  To  attempt 
to  enumerate  and  describe  all  these  would  prove  tedious,  as  the  species 
one  is  generally  accustomed  to  meet  with  at  wide  intervals  and  distances 
seemed  gathered  together  here.  Besides,  our  English  botany,  never  very 
deep,  was  sometimes  tried  severely  in  settling  the  species,  and  then  there 
were  species  so  universal  as  scarcely  to  need  particularising.  So  varied 
and  so  abundant  were  the  forms  met  with  at  every  turn  that  we  think 
the  Yia  Gellia  might  be  aptly  called  the  Yalley  of  Flowers.  Never, 
certainly,  in  all  our  rambles  (and  in  boyhood  they  were  numerous  and  wide), 
did  we  find  ourselves  in  close  contact  with  such  a  magnificent  collection  of 
wild  flowers,  and  we  dwelt  long  in  imagination  on  the  aspect  of  this  valley 
in  the  fresh  and  glorious  months  of  April  and  May. 

Up  to  this  time  we  have  been  on  foot  nearly  three  hours,  a  great  part  of 
the  time  having  been  spent  in  gathering  and  examining  at  leisure  the 
various  plants  met  with  ;  and  now  the  pleasing  murmur  of  a  distant  rill  falls 
on  the  ear.  Soon  by  the  roadside  we  meet  with  a  crystal  pool,  the  water 
rushing  down  a  mossy  gully  from  a  considerable  height,  and  proving  of  a 
delicious  purity  and  coolness.  We  pause  here  for  rest  and  shade.  How 
deep  the  stillness  !  broken  only  by  the  murmuring  of  this  sylvan  stream 
and  the  confused  hum  of  innumerable  insects  winging  their  way  in  the 
noontide  air.  How  delightful  the  change  to  one  whose  ordinary  occupations 
are  among  the  busiest  haunts  of  men  !  The  only  sign  of  civilisation  is  the 
road  just  traversed :  the  only  sign  of  domestication,  an  unusually  wild, 
shaggy,  and  picturesque  specimen  of  that  picturesque  animal  the  donkey. 
Flow  delightful !  But,  alas  !  no  human  happiness  is  enduring  or  complete. 
The  Yia  Gellia,  beautiful  as  it  is,  is  not  altogether  free  from  sub-mundane 
grievances.  We  are  suddenly  assailed  by  a  host  of  fierce  flies — lean, 
hungry  blood-suckers.  In  vain  we  buffet,  they  are  too  active  to  be 
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caught,  too  hungry  to  be  driven  off.  Now  we  try  to  remember  that  we 
should  return  good  for  evil,  and  never  retaliate  except  in  self-defence.  But 
it  really  was  unendurable.  What  was  to  be  done  ?  Luckily  we  bethought 
us  of  our  pipe.  We  filled,  lighted,  and  blew  a  cloud  upon  them  fast  and 
furious.  The  battle  was  but  for  a  minute :  as  suddenly  as  they  had 
appeared  they  were  gone.  We  arose,  and  with  a  hearty  laugh  pursued  our 
journey,  thinking  to  ourselves,  “  When  a  man  gets  a  holiday  but  seldom,  he 
cannot  afford  to  let  it  be  spoilt  by  trifles.” 

Hitherto  we  had  scarcely  quitted  the  road,  being  content  with  the 
numbers  of  species  of  plants  growing  by  the  wayside.  But  what  are  yon 
small  red  berries  here  and  there  rising  above  the  leaves  of  some  dwarf 
plant,  and  glittering  in  the  sun  ?  Strawberries  ?  Yes,  Strawberries  !  and 
very  nice  they  are,  too.  They  have  not  the  flavour  of  “  British  Queens,”  but 
their  slight  agreeable  acidity  is  very  refreshing.  We  only  wish  they  were  a 
little  bigger.  Once  off  the  road,  once  on  the  hillside,  and  we  find  objects  of 
fresh  interest  in  quick  succession — birds,  insects,  geological  specimens, 
which  we  admire,  examine,  and  covet,  but  are  obliged  to  dismiss.  Descend¬ 
ing  again  into  the  road  we  tread  over  immense  breadths  of  Lily  of  the 
Valley  of  a  vigour  that  a  grower  for  exhibition  might  envy.  Ah !  what 
is  this  ?  A  toll-gate  ?  Truly  so.  But  here,  as  in  most  rural  districts, 
bipeds  pass  free.  On  we  go  without  let  or  hindrance.  Oh !  the  pleasures 
of  pedestrianism,  of  which  this  is  only  one  example.  No  railway  extortions 
to  combat,  no  trains  to  meet  or  rather  to  wait  for,  no  coachmen  or  ostlers 
to  fee,  no  ’busses  to  cram  into  ; — on  we  go,  turn  to  the  left  and  commence 
the  ascent  of  the  mountain  road  to  the  mining  village  of  Middleton. 

“  Only  a  mile,  sir,”  says  the  toll-keeper,  but  a  tough  mile,  rayther .”  We 
push  on.  To  the  right  is  a  bank  still  strewed  with  flowers,  differing  some¬ 
what  from  those  wTe  had  found  in  the  valley  below,  though  generally  we 
could  only  note  those  seen  from  the  roadsides,  not  having  time  to  explore  the 
recesses,  heights,  and  depths  of  the  hillsides.  On  the  road  to  Middleton 
we  met  with  wild  Raspberries,  which  we  tasted  and  found  very  acceptable 
under  the  circumstances.  On  the  left  of  the  road  we  are  ascending  is  a 
deep  ravine,  bottomed  by  the  Via  Grellia  along  which  wTe  have  just  passed 
The  white  road  lies  basking  in  the  sunshine.  The  sides  of  the  ravine  are 
clothed  with  various  forest  trees — Ash,  Mountain  Ash,  and  Maple  seeming 
the  most  abundant,  the  Ayrshire  Rose  and  Hawthorn  being  also  plentiful 
in  places.  As  we  ascend  the  species  and  number  of  plants  seem  fewer,  and 
wre  altogether  miss  those  kinds  which  delight  in  moist  situations.  The 
views  from  this  road  alone  would  repay  a  long  walk  or  ride,  but  there  are 
richer  splendours  in  store  for  us.  Middleton  is  at  length  reached,  and 
one  face  of  the  Black  Rocks  is  prominently  in  view.  Middleton  struck  us 
as  a  village  of  poor  dusky  houses,  but  without  any  signs  of  deep  poverty. 
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The  cottagers  had  few  exotics,  hut  many  wild  flowers  in  their  gardens, 
among  which  the  Periwinkle  and  wild  Chamomile  seemed  the  favourites  ; 
the  Mezereon  and  the  Holly  were  of  more  than  common  luxuriance. 

There  is  something  exhilarating  in  the  friendly  recognition  you  meet 
with  from  everyone  in  these  out-of-the-way  places.  It  seems  to  say,  “  We 
are  glad  to  see  you,  and  proud  of  the  beauties  of  our  district,  which  we  see 
by  your  face  you  admire.”  In  all  thinly-peopled  districts  there  is  at  least 
the  semblance  of  a  universal  brotherhood.  In  large  towns,  on  the  contrary, 
fashion  makes  it  unfashionable  to  know  even  your  next-door  neighbour. 

The  Black  Bocks  are  neither  high  nor  difficult  of  ascent,  but  from  the 
top  there  is  a  magnificent  and  extensive  view — the  village  of  Middleton  on 
the  left,  the  town  of  Cromford  lying  immediately  beneath,  and  a  glorious 
and  apparently  illimitable  valley  stretching  away  on  the  right  hand. 
“  The  finest  view  in  England,  sir,”  said  a  respectable  man  in  rustic  garb. 
We  thought  probably  so,  as  we  gazed,  and  the  conviction  grew  upon  us  that 
it  was  past  our  powers  of  description,  and  therefore  we  should  not  attempt 
to  describe  it.  The  breezes,  the  first  real  breezes  we  had  exhaled  for 
months,  felt  peculiarly  refreshing,  and  we  lingered  till  the  descending  sun 
reminded  us  that  we  were  on  foot,  and  far  from  our  night’s  resting-place. 

The  top  of  the  Black  Bocks  is  decorated  with  Scotch  Pines,  their  bare 
tough  roots  fantastically  interlaced  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  while 
behind  is  a  wood  or  forest  of  Firs.  The  faces  of  the  rocks  are  bare,  black, 
perpendicular,  showing  from  the  base  as  if  of  stupendous  size.  The  base  is 
adorned  with  trees — Beech,  principally,  with  an  under-growth  of  Fern  which 
literally  covered  us  with  brown  dust  as  we  brushed  through  it.  The  form 
of  the  faces  of  these  rocks,  in  some  instances,  reminds  one  of  certain 
animals,  particularly  the  antediluvian  giants. 

Thus  ended  our  day’s  excursion,  for  the  return  was  diversified  only  by 
a  slight  detour,  taking  Bonsai  instead  of  Cromford  on  the  way  back  to 
Matlock  Bath.  Tired  in  body  but  refreshed  in  spirit,  we  returned  to  our 
hotel,  carrying  with  us  a  large  bouquet  of  wild  flowers,  and  fully  satisfied 
that  we  had  spent  a  day  in  and  around  the  Yia  Grellia  which  -would  give 
rise  to  many  pleasurable  thoughts  in  the  future.  P. 


VIOLA  COBNUTA. 

UITE  agreeing  with  Mr.  Dean,  that  this  bedding  plant  is  better  adapted 
for  spring  than  summer  work,  I  may  add  that  October  is  a  good 
time  to  plant  for  spring  show.  In  October,  1867,  I  had  several  beds 
edged  with  Viola  cornuta,  and  filled  in  with  varieties  of  Crocus, 
Snowdrop,  Tulip,  Hyacinth,  &c.  The  Viola  was  in  full  bloom  in 
April,  and  was  quite  a  picture  until  the  end  of  June — the  admiration  of  all 
who  visited  the  gardens  during  these  three  months.  After  this  it  went  off ; 
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no  amount  of  watering  had  any  effect  on  it ;  the  hot  weather  seemed  more 
than  the  plants  could  bear.  I  had  some  strong  plants  put  out  at  the  usual 
bedding  time,  in  May,  hut  they  did  no  good ;  in  fact  they  were  a  complete 
failure,  although  they  had  a  plentiful  supply  of  water. 

For  spring  and  early  summer  flowers  I  do  not  know  a  plant  more 
effective  and  pleasing,  or  better  worth  all  the  attention  it  requires.  It  is 
propagated  by  seeds,  by  cuttings,  and  by  dividing  the  old  plants. 

Bloxholm  Hall  Gardens,  Sleaford.  David  Lumsden. 


ON  PRESERVING  ICE. 

^  OING  into  the  Ice  house  the  other  day  and  finding  some  of  last  winter’s 
stock  there  in  pretty  good  order,  the  following  question  occurred  to 
me — Why  do  our  ice  stores  often  fail  at  a  time  when  a  supply  is 
most  required — viz.,  through  August  and  September?  To  treat  the 
question  scientifically,  and  according  to  its  merits,  would  require  an 
abler  pen  than  mine,  hut  having  been  tolerably  successful  in  meeting  the 
demand  upon  me  through  the  season,  for  a  succession  of  years,  and  that  too, 
when  the  ice  stored  has  been  both  difficult  to  obtain,  and  sometimes  of 
inferior  quality,  I  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  my  practice. 

I  will  presume  that  all  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  secure  a  stock  of  ice 
have  the  preliminary  arrangements  completed,  such  as  clearing  the  house  ; 
looking  to  the  drainage — especially  the  main  drain,  which  should  be  made 
quite  secure  against  stoppages  ;  providing  the  implements  required,  as  well 
as  straw,  &c.,  for  packing;  and  clearing  of  weeds  and  other  impurities,  the 
water  that  is  to  supply  the  ice.  All  of  this  should  be  done  before  the 
approach  of  frost,  which  sometimes  comes  on  early  and  unexpectedly.  The 
ice  should  not  be  taken  from  stagnant  pools  or  ditches  if  it  can  be  avoided, 
as  in  this  case  the  full  enjoyment  of  it  is  lost  to  the  consumer,  its  impurity 
rendering  it  totally  unfit  for  any  other  purpose  save  that  of  cooling  wines 
and  other  viands  in  covered  dishes.  To  fit  the  ice  for  table  use  it  should 
be  selected  from  the  purest  water.  Unlike  our  American  brethren,  who  with 
their  broad  and  deep  lakes,  severe  winters,  &c.,  can  cut  their  ice  a  foot  in 
thickness,  and  pack  it  away  in  large  solid  blocks  in  which  it  will  keep  for 
two  or  more  years,  we  Britishers  are  compelled  through  our  fickle  climate 
and  milder  winters,  to  store  an  article  not  more,  often  less,  than  2  inches 
thick,  and  with  a  large  percentage  of  snow  in  it  besides.  This  latter  in¬ 
gredient  makes  the  ice  more  porous,  and  consequently  rendering  it  more 
open  to  the  influence  of  changeable  weather,  unfits  it  for  long  keeping.  In¬ 
dependently  of  this  I  believe  local  circumstances  often  exercise  a  certain 
influence  prejudicial  to  the  long  keeping  of  ice,  for  in  some  localities  little 
difficulty  is  found  in  preserving  it,  while  in  others  where  all  possible  care 
is  taken,  the  attempt  is  often  unsuccessful. 
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When  the  ice  house  is  situated  in  a  low,  damp,  and  porous  soil  it  is 
generally  ineffective,  hut  when  on  an  elevated  dry  spot  of  sandstone  or  rock 
exposed  to  the  north,  the  result  is  generally  satisfactory,  because  it  is  then 
less  influenced  by  the  external  atmosphere.  Again,  failures  are  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  loose  and  careless  manner  with  which  the  ice  is  thrown 
together,  and  in  its  not  being  made  solid,  as  it  ought  to  he,  by  pounding. 
Air  being  warmer  than  ice  often  sets  it  melting,  and  the  tighter  it  is 
rammed  together  the  less  amount  of  air  there  is  surrounding  it. 

After  taking  the  ice  from  the  water  it  is  my  custom  to  pass  it  through 
the  hands  of  three  sets  of  men  provided  with  beaters ;  these  break  it  as  fine 
as  possible  before  it  goes  to  the  packer,  who  receives  it  in  small  quantities, 
and  spreads  it  evenly  over  the  surface,  ramming  each  layer  with  a  heavy 
mallet.  Straw  in  small  bundles  is  packed  tightly  between  the  ice  and  wall  of 
the  house  ;  this  serves  as  a  channel  for  the  water  falling  from  the  ice,  and 
from  the  dampness  of  the  walls.  When  all  is  finished,  the  doors  are  stopped 
up  with  clay  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  air.  This  is  repeated  every  time  the 
house  is  opened.  Some  persons  mix  salt  in  large  quantities  with  the  ice, 
others  throw  water  over  it,  but  I  have  found  no  necessity  for  these  additions. 

Where  ice  houses  are  not  large  enough,  or  where  none  at  all  are  provided, 
it  is  the  custom  to  put  ice  up  in  stacks  in  the  form  of  a  cone  ;  and  if  the 
above  instructions  are  well  carried  out,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  a 
supply.  Generally  speaking,  the  greater  the  bulk  the  longer  it  keeps.  To 
cover  the  heap  with  dry  leaves,  fern,  or  any  similar  material  2  feet  thick, 
and  to  thatch  this  in  a  workman-like  manner  to  carry  off  wret,  is  a  precaution 
indispensable  to  such  modes  of  ice  preserving.  Before  concluding  I  should 
like  to  impress  ux>on  the  minds  of  my  readers  what  I  consider  the  first  and 
most  important  step  in  Ice  preserving — viz.,  to  take  care  to  select  a  day  for 
storing,  lower  in  temperature  than  that  in  which  the  ice  was  frozen,  or  in 
other  words  while  the  frost  is  increasing  in  severity.  The  x>ores  of  the  ice 
are  then  sealed  up,  whereby  its  keex>ing  qualities  are  improved. 

Lillesclen,  Hawlchurst.  Thomas  Becoed. 


NOVELTIES,  &c.,  AT  FLOWER  SHOWS. 

UT  very  few  florists’  flowers  appeared  at  the  meeting  of  the  Floral 
Committee,  on  October  20tli.  The  best  thing  in  this  way  was  the 
golden-leaved  Fuchsia  Regalia,  from  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  Chiswick,  one  of  a  batch  of  seedlings  that  had  been  raised 
there  ;  the  upper  surface  of  its  leaves  was  golden  yellow,  and  the 
side  claret  red,  with  veins  of  a  similar  hue  ;  it  was  awarded  a  first- 
certificate  as  a  desirable  and  effective  bedding  plant.  There  wTere 
several  new  kinds  of  Variegated  Zonal,  and  Gold  and  Bronze  Zonal  Pelar¬ 
goniums  furnished,  but  not  in  sufficiently  good  condition.  The  most  pro- 
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mising  wTere  Miss  M.  Wallding,  of  the  former  section,  tlie  plant  small,  hut 
bright-looking  ;  and  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  of  the  latter  section,  having  a  bright 
and  showy  bronzy  zone,  on  a  golden-leaf  ground  ;  both  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Wallding,  of  Lewisham.  Golden  Harvest ,  a  plain  golden-leaved  Pelar¬ 
gonium,  from  Mr.  Church,  Plumstead,  was  also  a  very  promising  variety, 
having  large,  hold,  smooth  leaves,  of  good  substance. 

At  the  meeting  on  November  17th,  Mr.  C.  Turner  sent  from  Slough  a  very 
fine  lot  of  new  Variegated  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  excellent  condition,  some  of 
them  large  specimen  plants,  and  all  finely  marked  and  exceedingly  attrac¬ 
tive.  First-class  certificates  were  given  by  the  Committee  to  some  of  them, 
by  way  of  expressing  their  opinion  as  to  the  great  value  of  these  varieties 
as  decorative  plants,  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Those  so  distinguished 
were  named  Mrs.  Headley,  Miss  Flutter,  and  Mdlle.  C.  Nilsson.  They  were 
all  finely  coloured  varieties  with  golden  margins,  and  very  bright  zones,  the 
two  former  with  a  rosy  tint  in  the  red  zone,  and  vigorous  growers  ;  and  the 
latter  remarkable  for  its  smooth  leaves  and  its  finished  style  of  marking. 
The  other  varieties  were  Hayes  Rival,  Mrs.  Hugh  Berners,  Grand  Master, 
and  Senior  Warden,  all  finely  coloured,  and  Mr.  Flutter,  a  free,  strong-grow¬ 
ing,  dark-zoned,  heavily-coloured  variety,  of  distinct  character.  There  were 
also  Bright  Star  and  Excellent,  two  new  silver-edged  variegated  varieties,  the 
last-named  being  the  brightest  coloured.  A  special  certificate  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Turner,  for  the  fine  cultivation  displayed  by  these  plants. 

Some  good  examples  of  Primula  sinensis  fimbriata  were  shown  both  by  Mr. 
Turner,  and  Messrs.  Dobson  &  Son,  of  Isleworth ;  the  flowers  were  large, 
very  stout,  and  finely  coloured,  one  or  two  in  Mr.  Turner’s  hatch  of  the 
kermesina  type  being  especially  fine.  In  both  lots  there  were  semi-double 
flowers,  a  kind  of  horn  formed  of  petals  issuing  from  the  eye. 

Mr.  Salter,  of  Hammersmith,  furnished  some  fine  new  Chrysanthemums 
of  both  the  large -flowering,  and  Japanese  sections.  Of  the  former  series 
the  following  gained  first-class  certificates: — Princess  of  Tech,  beautiful 
delicate  blush,  finely  incurved,  and  full,  and  Pink  Perfection,  delicate  soft 
pink,  very  fine  and  distinct,  and  a  full  incurved  flower.  With  those  came 
Beethoven,  pale  bronzy  lilac  with  slight  golden  tips,  of  the  style  and  build 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  but  much  paler.  First-class  certificates  were  awarded 
among  the  Japanese  kinds  to  Dr.  Masters,  a  very  fine  variety,  with  long- 
narrow  florets,  the  outside  portion  of  the  flowers  being  reddish  brown,  with 
in  some  blooms  a  large  pure  yellow  centre ;  and  Hero  of  Magdala,  with  pale 
dull  reddish  flowers,  the  florets  curiously  gathered  together  in  the  form  of 
bunches.  Other  new  kinds  were  James  Salter,  pale  bright  lilac,  having 
narrow  ribbon-like  florets,  twisted  in  the  form  of  a  rosette  ;  and  The  Mikado, 
with  bronzy  yellow  thread-like  flowers,  and  pale  yellow  centres.  E.  D. 
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’HE  very  best  receipt  for  broiling  Mushrooms  or  Agarics  of  every  kind, 

is  Soyer’s  : — “  Place  young  fresh  Agarics  or  Mushrooms  on  toast 

freshly  made  and  properly  divided.  Salt,  pepper,  and  place  upon  each 

one  a  small  piece  of  butter  (or  a  little  scalded  or  clotted  cream).  Put  one  clove  on 
the  toast,  then  cover  with  a  glass,  and  bake  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  broil  before 
a  quick  fire  for  twenty  minutes.  Do  not  remove  the  glass  until  it  is  served  up,  by  which 
time  the  vapour  will  have  become  condensed  and  gone  into  the  toast,  and  when  the  glass 
is  removed  a  fine  aroma  of  Mushroom  will  pervade  the  table.”  A  common  kitchen  basin, 
though  not  so  elegant,  will  equally  answer  the  purpose  of  a  glass  as  a  cover  for  baking. 


- -  double-flowered  Allamanda  cathartica  has  been  obtained  by  Mr. 

Hossack,  of  Alderley  Park  Gardens,  Congleton.  The  flower  owes  its 
“  doubleness  to  a  substitution  of  petals  for  stamens,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
allied  Oleander.  We  presume  it  is  a  “  sport,”  and  if  it  is  so,  it  is  certainly 
desirable  that  it  should  be  perpetuated  by  cuttings  or  otherwise. 

-  <!12cIeeds  on  walks  may  he  kept  under  by  watering  the  gravel  with 

the  following  solution : — Dissolve  2  lbs.  of  blue  vitriol  in  an  old  pan,  and 

then  dilute  it  with  six  or  seven  gallons  of  water;  apply  this  through  the 

fine  rose  of  a  watering  pot,  and  will  destroy  every  sign  of  vegetation,  and  after  a  shower 
render  the  gravel  as  bright  as  when  just  put  down.  The  walk  should  not  be  trodden  on 
wrhen  newly  wetted,  as  the  vitriol  will  destroy  the  shoes. 

-  (Certain  new  Kitchen  Apples  have  been  shown  during  the  autumn 

at  South  Kensington.  Messrs.  Harrison,  of  Leicester,  sent  one  called 
Annie  Elizabeth,  a  fine  large  seedling,  with  a  brisk,  crisp  flesh ;  this  re¬ 
ceived  a  first-class  certificate  as  a  kitchen  Apple.  Mr.  Sampson,  of  Yeovil,  furnished 
Benedictine,  a  large  seedling  of  pale  colour,  with  a  fine  brisk  acidity,  and  said  to  keep  till 
January.  Messrs.  Small,  of  Colnbrook,  sent  a  large  variety  of  good  flavour,  named  Queen 
Victoria,  but  the  Committee  did  not  regard  it  as  sufficiently  distinct  from  Golden  Noble. 


-  simple  but  useful  garden  contrivance,  which  is  called  by  the 

meaningless  name  of  Floreten,  consists  of  two  rings  of  galvanised  wire 

of  different  sizes,  connected  by  an  intervening  piece  bent  at  a  right  angle. 

The  lower  horizontal  ring  is  intended  to  hold  a  vase,  a  flowerpot,  or  Orchid  block;  the 
upper  ring  serves  to  attach  it  to  a  nail  in  the  wall,  or  a  projecting  branch.  The  contrivance, 
is  susceptible  of  ornamentation,  and  is  specially  serviceable  for  balconies  and  window 
gardens,  and  for  covering  blank  walls.  The  rings  are  made  of  various  sizes,  and  may  be  had 
by  the  dozen,  of  the  manufacturer,  Mr.  Tait,  of  ltugby. 

- Et  Castle  Kennedy,  Mr.  Eowler  has  tins  year,  owing  to  the  intense 

sun  heat,  placed  tissue-paper  over  his  Grapes  to  intervene  between  the  sun’s 
rays  and  the  bunches,  so  as  to  prevent  sun-stroke.  The  paper  does  not  affect 
the  colouring,  and  seems  to  possess  the  power  of  frightening  away  mice. 

- One  of  the  prettiest  of  Basket  plants  for  the  roof  of  a  hothouse, 

suspended  among  the  climbers,  is  the  old  and  half-forgotten  Paisselia  junceci. 
A  fine  healthy  plant  in  full  flower,  with  drooping  shoots  a  yard  long,  of  the 
healthiest  green,  illumined  with  its  coral  flower-tubes,  would  show  that  the 
true  position  for  this  fine  old  plant  is  to  be  thus  suspended  in  a  basket. 


I  N  I)  E  X . 


Achdiexes,  culture  of,  29 
Acrophyilum  venosum,  culture  of,  268 
Adiantuni  excisuru  multifidum  (Illustration), 
134 

Aeration  of  Vine  Borders,  153 
Agapantlius  umbellatus,  culture  of,  156 
Agarics,  bow  to  broil,  284 
Agave  dasylirioides,  flowering  of,  47 
Allamanda  catbartica  flore  pleno,  284 
Allamanda  grandiflora,  culture  of,  188 
Alocasia  Jenningsii  (Illustration),  276 
Alpine  plants,  exhibiting,  254 
Amaranthus  ruelancholicus  ruber,  102 
Amaryllis,  Imperatrice  du  Brezil,  flowering  of, 
168  ;  A.  pardina,  to  grow,  115  ;  A.  reti¬ 
culata,  culture  of,  125 
American  Blight,  to  destroy,  35 
Ansell,  Mr.  Thomas,  death  of,  48 
Apples  dessert:  Coole’s  Seedling,  264;  Ord’s 
(Illustration),  10 
Apples,  new  kitchen,  284 
Apples,  cordon  (Illustration),  200;  speck  on, 
to  prevent,  232 
Aphis,  to  destroy,  269 

Architectural  aids  to  gardenesque  effects 
(Illustrations),  220 
Ashpits  with  water,  32 
Aspidistra  lurida  variegata,  266 
Aucuba  japonica,  varieties  of,  93 
Auriculas,  new,  97,  117,  142;  Colonel 

Champneys  (Illustration),  97,  117 
Azalea  indica,  new,  70, 118,  143,  144;  Lizzie 
(Illustration),  145 

Bananas,  varieties  of,  2  ;  culture  of,  3,  17 
Bean,  Premier  Runner,  227 
Bedding  plants,  coloured-leaved,  101 ;  notes 
on,  148,  263 
Begonias,  new  hardy,  1 
Begonia  rosaeflora  (Illustration),  2  ;  B. 

Yeitchii  (Illustration),  1 
Bell-glasses,  French,  for  salad  culture,  &c., 
(Illustration),  202 
Blight,  American,  to  destroy,  35 
Boilers,  Hot  Water,  31,  135,  273;  Conical, 
31 ;  Cornish,  32 ;  Saddle,  32 ;  Clarke’s 
Water-jacket  Tubular,  135  ;  Dennis  and 
Scruby’s  A1  (Illustration),  273 
Boilers,  setting  of,  32 
Bowman,  Mr.  David,  death  of,  240 
Broccoli,  Autumn  supplv  of,  49  ;  Snow’s 
Winter,  106;  Early  and  Late,  95;  Wal- 
cheren,  91 

Cabbage,  Lawson’s  New  Sprouting,  23 
Calanthe  vestita,  culture  of,  139 
Calceolarias,  Herbaceous,  culture  of,  11, 142  ; 

improved,  142 
Camellias,  new,  70 


Campanula  carpatica  for  bedding,  149 
Cannas,  as  flower-garden  plants,  26 ;  im¬ 
proved  bedding  sorts,  264 
Capsicums,  cultivation  of,  82 
Carnation,  cultivation  of,  68,  116 ;  layering, 
116;  potting,  117;  selections  of,  33,  69 
Cattleya  Warscewiczii,  varieties  of,  93 
Cauliflower,  Walcheren,  30,  91 
Celery,  Veitch’s  Silver-white,  85;  Ivery’s 
Nonsuch,  red,  85 

Centaurea  candidissima,  propagation  of,  103 
Centaurea  candidissima  (=  argentea  plumosa) , 
238  ;  ragusina  (=  candidissima),  239 
Chammrops  excelsa,  fruiting  in  Europe,  96  ; 
C.  excelsa  and  humilis,  comparative  hardi¬ 
ness  of,  144 

Chrysanthemums,  culture  of,  at  Wollaton 
Hall,  48  ;  Japanese,  different  types  of,  47  ; 
new,  45,  283 

Cibotium,  regale, 118  ;  spectabile,  IIS 
Cinerarias,  new,  118 
Clematis,  new,  118,  189 
Clianlhus  Dampieri,  to  manage,  273 
Climbing  plants,  in-door,  treatment  of,  112, 
162;  selection  of,  168 
Cloches,  French  (Illustration),  202 
Coburghia  striatifolia,  125 
Coleus,  new  Hybrids  of,  100  ;  C.  Telfordi, 
144;  C.  Verschaffeltii,  101 
Conifers,  stem-pruning  of,  95 
Cordons,  horizontal,  200 
Cordyline  Guilfoylei,  119 
Crataegus  tanacetifolia,  as  an  ornamental 
tree,  217  ;  fruit  of,  as  a  preserve,  218 
Crocker,  Mr.  C.  W.,  death  of,  96 
Croton  aucuboofolium,  119;  C.  tricolor,  119 
Cucumbers,  Standen’s  manure  for,  181 
Cut  flowers,  impolicy  of  exhibiting  during 
hot  weather,  215 

Cyclamen  persicum,  47 ;  C.  Count  album,  93 
Cyclone  at  Calcutta,  effects  of,  23 
Cyperus  Lacouri  (=  Kyllingiamonocepkala), 
94 

Dahlias,  new,  237,  261 
Daubeny,  Dr.,  death  of,  24 
Deep  planting  fruit  trees,  37,  107 
Dennis  &  Scruby’s  Al  Boiler,  273 
Dickson,  Mr.  James  II.,  death  of,  48 
Dieffenbachia  decora,  119 ;  D.  mirabilis, 
119  ;  D.  princeps,  119 
Dionaea  muscipula,  culture  of,  253 
Dioscorea  egregia,  119  ;  D.  nobilis,  119 
Dipladenia  crassinoda,  culture  of,  124 
Dipladenia  amoena  (Illustration),  73 
Dobson’s  Flower  Centre  for  dinner  tables 
(Illustration),  175 

Dracaena  Draco,  destruction  of  ancient,  47 
Dracaena  regina,  119;  D.  Moorei,  119;  D 
Denisoni,  119;  D.  Chelsoni,  119 
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Echeveria  agavoides,  118 
Edinburgh,  International  Fruit  Exhibition  of 
1869,  215 

Elm,  Ornamental,  261 

Encephalartos  Ghellinckii  (=  gracilis),  119 
Epiphyllum  truncatum,  culture  and  varieties 
of,  13,  117 

Erica  hyemalis,  llore  pleno,  239  ;  E.  ventri- 
cosa  magnifica,  culture  of,  207 
Espalier  training,  French  (Illustration),  201 
Eucharis  amazonica,  culture  of,  81 
Evergreens,  transplanting,  best  season  for,  219 
Exhibitions,  Great  Metropolitan,  167 ;  of 
flowers  and  plants  grown  in  towns  by 
artisans,  215  ;  Great  National  Horticultural 
at  Manchester,  120;  Edinburgh  Interna¬ 
tional,  Fruit  of  1869,  215  ;  Mr.  W.  Paul’s, 
at  Royal  Horticultural  Gardens,  120 

Ferns,  new,  134 

Fig,  Angelique  (Illustration),  179 ;  Grosse 
Verte  (Illustration),  56;  He  la  Madeleine 
(Illustration),  179 
Figs,  selection  of  choice,  211 
Fine-foliaged  plants  :  Musas,  2  ;  Strelitzias, 
137;  Gannas,  26,  264;  Solanums  (Illustra¬ 
tion),  258 
Flore  ten,  284 

Florist’s  flowers,  difficulties  attending  the 
culture  of,  43 ;  reasons  why  their  culture 
has  declined,  43  ;  pot-culture  of,  for  sum¬ 
mer  exhibitions,  suggested,  215 
Flower  Garden  Hints:  January,  19  :  February, 
42  ;  March,  55  ;  April,  80  ;  May,  105  ; 
June,  132;  July,  151;  August,  177  ;  Sep¬ 
tember,  197;  October,  219;  November, 
247 ;  December,  271 
Flower  Garden  of  odoriferous  plants,  26 
Flower  Shows,  Judges  at,  127  ;  Metropolitan 
of  1868,  dates  of,  23 

Flowers,  Cut,  on  exhibiting  in  summer,  215 
Franciscea  confertiflora,  culture  of,  36 
French  Gardening  (Illustrations),  200 
Frogmore  Gardens,  appointment  of  Mr.  Rose 
to,  46 

Fruit  Crops  of  1868,  report  on,  noticed,  215 
Fruit  Garden  Hints  :  January,  20;  February, 
43;  March,  55;  April,  80;  May,  106; 
June,  132;  July,  152;  August,  178;  Sep¬ 
tember,  197;  October,  219;  November, 
248 ;  December,  271 

Fruit  trees,  best  season  for  planting,  219  ; 
planting,  20,  37,  107,  122;  root  culture  of, 
6,  102,  107,  122;  protection  of,  82 
Fruit  tree  borders,  cropping,  102;  formation 
of,  123  ;  should  be  sacred  to  the  roots,  6 
Fruit  tree  protectors  (Illustrations),  159 
Fruit  shelves,  improved  (Illustration),  230 
Fruit  walls,  trellised,  126 
Fruits,  influence  of  sun  heat  on,  179  ;  variety 
of,  how  to  extend  and  improve,  62 
Fuchsia  coccinea,  the  true,  47 
Fuchsias,  bedding,  96,  282 


Fumigator,  Dean’s  new,  120 
Fungi,  as  food.  263  ;  exhibition  of  edible  and 
poisonous,  263 

Furnace  Pars,  how  to  prevent  their  burning 
out  rapidly,  32 

Gardening  Operations  :  January,  19  ;  Feb¬ 
ruary,  41 ;  March,  54 ;  April,  79  ;  May, 
104  ;  June,  131 ;  July,  151 ;  August,  177  ; 
September,  196  ;  October,  218  ;  November, 
246;  December,  270 
Garden  plants,  naming  of,  274 
Gardeners’  Examinations,  Society  of  Arts, 
264  ;  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  72,  264 
Gardenesque  Effects,  architectural  aids  to 
(Illustrations),  220 

Gardening,  spring,  225 ;  in  Franco,  200 
Gentiana  acaulis,  germination  of,  99 
Gladiolus,  treatment  of,  57,  58  ;  Souchet’s 
varieties  of  1866,  58  ;  selection  of  new 
varieties,  59;  growth  in  1868,202,  228; 
notes  on  new  varieties  of  1867-8,  203,  228 
Gladiolus,  new,  237  ;  Lady  Alice  Hill  (Illus¬ 
tration),  241 

Gleichenia  circinata  glauca  (Illustration),  135 
Grafting,  Ring  (Illustration),  83 
Grafting  Vines,  16,  67 

Grape.  Golden  Champion  (Illustration),  217  ; 
Madresfield  Court  Black  Muscat  (Illustra¬ 
tion),  265  ;  Mrs.  Pince’s  Black  Muscat,  24  ; 
seedling  from  Strawberry  Grape,  190 
Grape  berries,  protecting  from  sunstroke,  284 
Grape  culture,  243,  266 ;  pruning,  266 ; 

thinning,  267 ;  colouring,  267 
Grape  growing,  at  Oakhill,  185  ;  use  of  Vine 
stocks  in,  15,  67 

Grapes,  Plardy  American,  191 ;  Late,  notes 
on,  91,  111  ;  keeping  of,  after  ripening,  21, 
71 ;  growing  on  roof  of  Pear-tree  house, 
52  ;  aids  to  setting  of,  88 
Greenhouse  and  Stove  p’ants,  management 
of:  January,  19;  February,  41;  March, 
54 ;  April,  79  ;  May,  104  ;  June,  131  ;  July, 
151  ;  August,  177  ;  September,  196;  Octo¬ 
ber,  218  ;  November,  247  ;  December,  270 
Grieve,  on  Variegated  Pelargoniums,  92 
Gooseberries,  prize,  list  of,  62 
Gorse,  double,  for  stony  ground,  204 

Habrothamntjs  elegans,  141 
Heath,  double-flowered,  239 
Heating,  Horticultural  structures,  31  ;  Vine 
borders,  198,  262 

Ileliotropium  peruvianum,  248  ;  H.  Surpasse 
Madame  Guascoi,  for  bedding,  149 
Heliotropes  as  conservatory  climbers,  265  ; 

grown  as  trees,  248 
Herbaceous  plants,  exhibiting,  254 
Hollyhocks,  new,  236 
Horseradish,  culture  of,  257 
Hot  Dry  Season  of  1868,  210,  233,  242 
Hot- water  Pipe,  Taylor’s  (Illustration),  22 
Hyacinths,  new,  descriptive  notes  on,  186 
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Ice,  preserving,  281 
Ingram,  Mr.,  retirement  of,  46 
Insects,  to  destroy,  269 
Iresine  Herbstii,  102,  120  ;  I.  Lindeni  (Illus¬ 
tration),  169 
Ivy  as  a  dwarf  bush,  208 

Jtjbjea  spectabilis,  fine  specimen  of,  96 
Judges  at  Flower  Shows,  127 
Juniperus  excelsa  stricta,  118 

Kitchen  Garden  Hints :  January,  19;  Feb- 
ruary,  42 ;  March,  55  ;  April,  80 ;  May, 
105;  June,  132;  July,  152;  August,  178; 
September,  197  ;  October,  219;  .November, 
248;  December,  271 

Kyllingia  monocephala  (Cyperus  Lacouri),  94 

Labels,  Maw’s  Terra  Cotta  Garden,  192 
Laelia  elegans  Turneri,  93 
Lasiandra  macrantka,  118;  (Illustration),  193 
Lilies,  notes  on,  145 

Lilium  auratum,  fine  specimens  of,  216 ;  L. 
monadelphum  superbum,  146  ;  L.  Wilsoni 
(Thunb.  pardinum)  (Illustration),  121, 192 
Lime  water,  for  preserving  timber,  216 
Lindley  Library,  168 
Lithospermum  prostratum,  240 
Lobelias,  bedding,  varieties  of,  52 
Lobelia  Erinus  speciosa  alba,  262 
Lomaria  gibba  crispa,  216  ;  major,  216 
Loniccra  aureo-retieulata,  as  an  edging  plant, 
17,  102 

McNeill,  Mr.  W.,  death  of,  24 

Maranta  virginalis,  119 

Marigold,  French,  on  exhibiting,  240 

Marigold,  pot,  decorative  value  of,  104 

Melon,  Golden  Queen,  263 

Mitchell,  Mr.  David,  Testimonial  to,  24 

Musa  chinensis  (Cavendishii),  3,  17;  M. 

Ensete,  as  a  sub-tropical  plant,  3 
Musaceae,  as  fine-foliaged  plants,  2 
Myrica  Nagi,  240 

Hash,  Mr.  Daniel,  Testimonial  to,  24 
New  plants,  naming  of,  274 
New  Hoses  of  1866-7,  3;  of  1867,  98;  of 
1868,  251 

Nomenclature,  Horticultural,  274 
Novelties  at  Flower  Shows,  45,  70,  S3,  117, 
142,  165,  189,  235,  261,  282 
Oak,  Japanese  evergreen,  40 
Oakhill  Gardens,  reminiscences  of,  184 
Obituary:  Mr.  Thomas Ansell,  48  ;  Mr. David 
Bowman,  240;  Mr.  C.  AV.  Crocker,  96; 
Dr.  Daubeny,  24  ;  Mr.  Jas.  H.  Dickson, 
48;  Mr.  Wm.  McNeill,  24;  Mr.  Richard 
Pearce,  216  ;  Dr.  Schulz  Bipontinus,  4S  ; 
Mr.  AY.  E.  Seemann,  96  ;  Mr.  John  Ste¬ 
venson,  72  ;  Mr.  E.  Tucker,  96  ;  Madame 
Eliza  Yilmorin,  240 ;  Dr.  AY alker- Arnott, 
168;  Mr.  N.  B.  AVard,  168 
Odontoglossum  intermedium,  93 


Oncidium  macranthum,  94  ;  0.  Ivramerianum, 
94  ;  O.  obryzatum,  94  ;  O.  Marshallianum, 
119  ;  O.  serratum  (diadema),  119 
OrchardLIouse  Trees,  44,  269 
Orchids,  Cool,  241 
Ord’s  Apple,  10 

Osberton,  sweet-scented  flower  garden  at,  26; 

Abnilla  culture  at,  249 
Out-door  plants,  watering  of,  138,  156 
Palm,  Chinese  Hemp,  96 
Pandanus  Areitchii,  119 
Pansies,  bedding,  263;  exhibition  of,  108; 

culture  of,  87,  110,  130 
Pansy,  Cliveden  Yellow,  149 
Pea,  Laxton’s  Supreme,  216 
Peas,  new  and  old,  9  ;  descriptive  notes  on 
useful  sorts,  9  ;  critical  notes  on  early,  107 
Peach,  Alexandra  Noblesse,  239  ;  Exquisite, 
240  ;  settinsr  the  fruit  of  88 
Pearce,  Mr.  Richard,  death  of,  216 
Pear,  Beurre  de  Jonghe  (Illustration J,  S3; 
Beurre  Nouvelle  Boussoch  (Illustration), 
106;  Doyenne  du  Comice  (Illustration), 
•209  ;  Summer  Beurre  d’Aremberg  (Illus¬ 
tration),  234 

Pears,  speck  on,  to  prevent,  232 
Pear  Trees,  pot  culture,  7,  50 
Pelargonium,  new,  143,  165;  large-flowered: 
Emperor  (Illustration),  25;  Rob  Roy 
(Illustration),  25;  fancy:  143,  166;  hybrid 
ivy-leaved):  AATllsii,  167;  nosegay:  166, 
190,  237;  zonal:  236,  262;  double- 

flowered  :  190,  235 ;  Andrew  Henderson 
(Illustration),  49  ;  gold  and  bronze  zonal: 
118,  166,  189,  236,  283;  golden:  283; 
white-edged  :  46,  166,  190;  golden  varie¬ 
gated  zonal) :  283 ;  silver  variegated  zonal : 
189,  262 

Pelargoniums,  bedding,  approved  at  Chis¬ 
wick,  65 ;  Zonal,  for  pot  culture,  224  ; 
Zonal,  choice  bedding  sorts,  149  ;  Abne¬ 
gated  Zonal,  to  grow  as  specimen  plants, 
92 ;  Gold  and  Bronze  Zonal,  culture  of 
114  ;  large-flowered,  improvements  in,  25 
Pentstemon,  new,  237 
Petunia,  Beauty,  236 

Phloxes,  culture  of,  38  ;  from  seed,  39  ;  selec¬ 
tion  of,  39  ;  in  pots,  for  exhibition,  231 
Phlox,  Beautiful,  236  ;  Conqueror,  236 
Picotee,  cultivation  of,  68,  116;  selections  of, 
33,  70 

Pine-apples,  mode  of  inducing  fruitfulness, 
41,  53;  quick  returns  from,  53,  123,  159; 
importation  of  from  the  Azores,  143  ;  seed¬ 
ling,  78,  133 

Pine  culture,  expeditious,  53,  123,  159  ;  at 
Oakhill,  185 
Pinks,  select,  127 

Pinus  Lindleyana,  101 ;  P.  patula,  125;  P. 
llusselliana,  131 

riant  protectors  (illustrations),  159 

Plants,  climbing,  112,  162 

Planting,  Fruit  Trees,  37  ;  deep,  37,  107 
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Planting  Trees,  best  time  for,  259 

Polystichum  angulare  Patcvi,  215 

Potato,  Milky  White,  48 

Potato  crop,  digging,  239 

Potato  disease,  preventive  of.  96 

Primroses,  Mr.  Barron’s  strain,  144;  Mr. 

Paul’s,  96  ;  Double  Chinese, *144 
Primula  sinensis  filicifolia  alba  llore-plcno, 
236  ;  P.  s.  plicata,  70 
Protectors  for  Fruit  trees,  159 
Pyrethrums,  Salter’s  collection  of,  143  ;  P. 

Golden  Feather,  95 
Quercus  glabra  (Illustration),  40 
Red  Spider,  to  destroy,  267 
Rendle  on  Fruit  'free  Protectors,  noticed,  159 
Rhipidopteris  peltata  (Illustration),  150 
Rhododendrons,  Waterer’s  Exhibition  at 
Kensington,  167 ;  choice  new  sorts,  168 
Rhododendron  multifiorum,  94;  R.  fra- 
grantissimum,  11S 
Richardias,  culture  of,  181 
Robinson  on  French  gardening,  noticed,  200 
Root  culture,  6;  of  fruit  trees,  102,  122 
Roots,  aerial,  on  Vines,  27,  29,  59,  85,  169, 
171,  172,  173 

Rose,  Mr.,  Testimonial  to,  144 
Rose,  Mare ch al  Kiel,  120;  Climbing  Devo- 
niensis,  120 

Roses,  new  of  1S66-7,  3;  new  of  1867,  98 ; 
new  of  1868,  251  ;  the  forthcoming:  brood, 
251 ;  at  South  Kensington,  April  18th,  97 ; 
best  of  the  year  1868,  195  ;  select  varieties, 
98;  bedding,  74,  136;  selection  of  kinds 
adapted  for,  74  ;  liow  to  manage,  75  ;  early 
pot,  superior  freshness  of,  194;  how  to 
improve,  195  ;  thoughts  on,  193 
Russelia  juncea,  284 
Rust  on  Grapes,  causes  of,  6 
Saccolabium  ampullaceum  moulmeinense, 
118;  S.  curvifolium  luteum,  119 
Salvia  argentea,  229 
Sarracenias,  culture  of,  63 
Sea-kale,  culture  of,  76 
'  Season  of  1868,  210,  233,  242 
Seed-sowing,  garden,  how  to  perform,  55 
Seemann,  Mr.  W.  E.,  death  of,  96 
Scale,  brown,  to  destroy,  269 
Schizostylis  coccinea,  culture  of,  94 
Scillas,  Early  Spring- blooming,  206 
Schulz  Bipontinus,  Dr.,  death  of,  48 
Shrubland  Park,  balcony  garden  at,  221 
Silkworm,  Oak-feeding  Japan,  120 
Skimmia  japonica,  culture  of,  164 
Society  of  Arts’  Gardeners’  Exam.,  264 
Society,  Royal  Horticultural,  Anniversary 
Meeting,  71  ;  Examinations  of  Gardeners, 
72,  264;  Show  at  I  oicester,  191 
Societe  Royale  d’ Agriculture  et  de  Botanique 
clu  Gand,  8th  International  Show  of,  72, 
119,  120 

Societies,  Amateur  Floral,  influence  of,  213 
Societies,  Royal  Horticultural  and  Royal 
Botanic  of  London,  influence  of,  182 


Solan  urns,  as  foliage  plants  (Illustration), 
258  ;  best  sorts  of,  259 
Solanum  Pseudo-Capsicum  rigidum,  46 ; 

S.  Pseudo-Capsicum  W eatherillii,  46 
Specks  on  Apples  and  Pears,  to  prevent,  232 
Spring  Gardening,  225  ;  materials  for,  226 
Spring  planting  compared  with  autumn,  260 
Stevenson,  Mr.  John,  death  of,  72 

Stock,  influence  of  on  grafts,  in  Vines,  15,  67 
Stony  Ground,  Plants  suitable  for,  203 
Strelitzias,  as  decorative  plants,  137 
Sub- tropical  plants  :  Musas,  2;  Strelitzias, 
137;  Canrns,  26,  264;  Solanums,  258 
Sun  heat,  influence  of,  on  Fruits,  179 

Table  Decorations,  Dobson’s  (Illustration), 
174  ;  Alpine  Strawberries  for,  176 
Tacsonia  Buchanani  (Illustration),  64 
Tagetes  signata  pumila  for  bedding  238 
Taylor’s  Hot-water  pipe  (Illustration),  22 
Testimonials: — Mr.  David  Mitchell,  24  ;  Mr. 

Daniel  Nash,  24;  Mr.  Rose,  144 
Thrips,  to  destroy,  269 
Timber  steeped  in  lime  water,  216 
Transplanting  Evergreens,  best  season  for, 
2 19  ;  Shrubs,  hints  on,  272 
Tree  planting,  best  season  for,  259 
Trellis  for  Vineries,  &c.,  90 
Tropseolum  polyphyllum,  culture  of,  225  ; 

T.  speciosum,  as  a  hardy  climber,  195 
Tucker,  Mr.  E.,  death  of,  96 

Tulips,  culture  of,  154,  245 
Turnsoles,  Tree,  248 

Ulmus  campestris  Webbiana,  264 
Vanilla,  on  Fruiting  the  (Illustration),  249 
Verbenas,  good  bedding  sorts,  148 
Verbenas,  new,  236,  261 
Via  Gellia,  a  walk  through  the,  278 
Vilmorin,  Madame  Eliza,  death  of,  240 
Vine  Borders,  aeration  of,  153  ;  heating,  198, 
262  ;  to  make,  244 ;  matcrialsfor,  60 
Vine  stems,  dressing  for,  5 
Vines,  hints  on  forcing,  5  ;  aerial  roots  on. 
cause  of,  27,  29,  59,  61,  85,  169,  171,  172, 
173  ;  grafting  (Illustration),  16  ;  grafting 
to  improve  flavour,  67  ;  pruning  of,  13 
Vines  used  as  stocks :  Purple  Constantin, 
67  ;  Black  Frontignan,  67  ;  Golden  Lady 
Downe  s,  15  ;  Graham’s  Muscat  Musca¬ 
dine,  15 

Vineries,  to  construct,  244  ;  to  plant,  244 
Vinery,  Messrs.  Lane’s,  239 
Viola  cornuta  as  a  flower-garden  plant,  77, 
205,  280  ;  V.  lutea,  77 

Violet,  VictorjT,  70,  93  ;  Neapolitan,  culture 
of,  227 

j  Walker- Abnott,  Dr.,  death  of,  1GS 
Wall  trees,  protection  for,  68 
Ward,  Mr..  N.  B.,  death  of,  168 
Watering  Out-door  plants,  138,  156 
Weeds  on  Walks,  to  destrov,  284 
Wood  formation,  of  annual  rings,  72 

Yang-mae,  Chinese,  an  edible  fruit,  240 
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